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Hearing Soule | 
To Railroads on 
Accounting Order 





I. C. C. Decides to Reopen 
Proceedings Relating to 
Setting Up System of 
Figuring Depreciation. 


Carriers Detail 


Objections to Plan | 


Commission 
Authority 
Compliance Would 


Suggest 


and Declare 


Be Inimical. 


A reopening for further hearing of 


the proceedings relating to the orders | 


the Inter- 
ordering 


issued November 2, 1926, by 
state Commerce Commission 
railroads and. telephone companies to 
establish a system of depreciation ac- 
counting in accordance with methods pre- 
scribed in the orders, 
July 23 by the Commission. 

In the case of the order relating to 
depreciation charges of steam railroad 
companies, No. 15100, the Commission’s 
announcement said the rehearing is or- 


dered, “upon consideration of the record | 
in this proceeding and of petitions for | 
rehearing filed on behalf of the New | 


York Ceniral Lines and the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee on Federal Valu- 
ation of the Railroads in 
States.” 
preciation charges of telephone com- 
panies, No. 14700, it was stated the re- 
hearing is ordered, “good cause appear- 
ing therefor.” (The 
orders will be found on page 7.) 


Hearings Set for Same Day. 
In each case the proceeding 

signed for further hearing November 9 
at Washington, before Commissioner 
Eastman and Examiner Bunten, and it 
is ordered “that respondent carriers 
shall file with the Commission on or be- 
fore September 1, 1927, a statement set- 
ting forth specifically and in detail the 
matters in regard to which they desire 
to introduce evidence at the further 
hearing.” 


is 


The railroad committee has set forth | 


in a general way its objections to the 
Commission’s order’ relating to steam 
railroads in. the petition which it recently 
filed with the Commission. Among the 
objections cited are the following: 

“A serious question exists as 


de- 
the 


Commerce Act with reference to 
preciation accounting autheooss 
Commission to make a man” 

There are strong reasons fi - 
it does ‘not. : an examinaii 
Congress ie" of the 

clearly intention’ of Con- 
gress to 6:.:, 
making of depreciation accounting regu- 


Veving 
the 


nd ; of 


; tory Ik ot 


the 


Jia 


lations which would not be of a manda- | 
| when 


tory character. 


“The report and order confuse ac- 
counting depreciation and depreciation 
in valuation. 
tinct thing from the other, but they are 
treated as being the equivalent of each 
other. The former is a pure operating 
expense and may be 
basis of cost, while the latter affects the 
investment and must be determined as a 
fact on the basis of value. 


“The order is based upon the assump- 
tion that accrued depreciation as ascer- 
tained by the Commission in its valuation 
work, by reference to the loss of service 
life in efficient units of property compos- 
ing a railroad, must, under the decisions 


of the courts, be deducted in the ascer- | 


tainmént of value, and therefore that 
Dsuch character of depreciation should be 
anticipated and set up in the accounts of 
the carriers. This assumption is based 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 


Credit Precautions 
Not Needed in China 


Business as Usual, Particularly, 
in Shanghai, Reported by 
Commercial Attache. 


Disordered conditions in China are not 
occasioning any disruption in business, 
which traders in China, especially Ameri- 
can importers, are carrying on as usual, 
according to a report received in the De- 
partment of Commerce from the com- 
mercial attache at Shanghai, Julean Ar- 
nold. 

Mr. Arnold gives it as his opinion that 
there is nothing in the situation at 
Shanghai, at present, involving neces- 
sity for taking extraordinary credit pre- 
cautions or for insisting upon irrovacable 
letters of credit with orders. 

There is far less reason for this atti- 
tude now, Mr. Arnold says, than there 
was two months ago. In fact, he says, 
as far as Shanghai itself is concerned, 
business is going on without much in- 
* terruption except that the volume is be- 
ing affected by the general depressed 
conditions in the Upper Yangtze region. 
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States Daily 


Scientists to Study 
Geolog e of Rockies 


To complete the wade’ work 
of Dr. Charles D. Walcott, late See- 
retary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, on the stratigraphy the 
Rockies, an expedition to the moun- 
tainous northwest has been dis- 
patched from the Institution, ac- 
cording to an announcement author- 
ized on July 24. 

The expedition is under Dr. R. S 
Bassler and Dr. Charles E. Resser. 
Its first destination is Utah, whence 
it will work up through Montana to 
British Columbia, 

The statement 
lows: 

Dr. Walcott first proved by the 
discovery of certain fossils in the 
older Cambrian rocks that life had 
existed in that geological era much 
earlier than had previously been be- 
lieved. For years before his death, 
last February, he had been devoting 
every summer to extended trips in 
the Canadian Rockies, working out 
the order in which the rocks had 
been laid down in geologic time. 

At his death he left a large man- 
uscript containing the results of his 
work. It lacked certain details 
which he had hoped to secure this 
summer. 

To secure early publication of this 
important manuscript, the Smith- 
sonian is sending out the expedition 
to colleect the missing data. 


of 


full text fol- 


in 


Conferences on Tax 
Reduction Planned 


‘ian 


| 


flevine » Schedule 1 | 
Of Hearings on 
Radio Changes 


First Is Announced for July 
26; 


Continue Until Au- 


Other Sessions to 


~ 
gust 5. 


Commissioner Dillon 
Ill in San Francisco 


of Commission to | 
Actual 


“ : 
Survey of Station 


Members 


| 
| 
| 


Return from 


Conditions. 


The complete revised schedule of pub- 


| lie hearings to be held for 18 broadcast- | 


ing stations applying for changes in op- | 


; erating conditions was announced by the 


Federal Radio Commission July 23. Be- 
ginning Tuesday. July 26, the hearings 
will continue until August 5, being con- 
ducted before the full Ceiniahenots 

All members of the Commission, it was 
stated orally at its headquarters July 23, | 


| are expected to be back in® Washington 


| home in San Francisco. 


July 25 with the exception of Commis- 
sioner Dillon, who is seriously ill at his 
The other four 


Commissioners, who have been devoting 


; a large part of the time since the new 


With the President: 


in the field, will conduct the hearings. 


Republican Leaders in Con- | 


gress Expected to Discuss 
Legislative Program for 
m . 
Coming Session. 


Legislation for tax reduction 


theme of prospective conf€rences be- 


broadcast 
June 15, 


allocations went into effect 
in surveying actual conditions 


The hearings involve principally re- 
quests for changes in assigned fte- 
quencies or powers, and the stations are 
obliged under the rules of the Commis- 


| sion to stipulate the wave length or watt- 


is the | 


tween President Coolidge and Republican | 


fices of the Presiden: 
It was announced orally on 
23 that Representative Green (Rep.), of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, chairman of 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
probably will be a visitor soon 
White House. Other Congres- 
sional leaders, it was said at Mr. 


the near future. Senator Smoot (Rep.), 


to | of Utah, Chairman of the Senate Com- 


whether the language of the Interstate | 


mittee on Finance, and other members 
of the Senate and House have already 
talked with the President, upon tax or 
other questions that, according to plans 
coming first session of the 70th Con- 
gress. 

Taxation and the possible legislation 
that may be agreed upon at the coming 
meeting of the House Ways and Means 
Committee for presentation to the House 
Congress convenes will be dis- 
cussed if Mr. Green visits the Black scHills 
to see the President, it was made known 
Green’s offices. Mr. Green was in 
Washington recently conferring with the 
Revision Committee of the Joint Con- 
gressional Committee on Taxation, which 
is at work, in Washington with a view 
revision and 
simplification of the internal revenue 
tax laws ready to report to the Joint 
Committee when it is called together in 
October. 

The House Committee on Ways and 
Means has been called to meet in Wash- 
ington on October 31, the Joint Commit- 
Mr. 
Green has alfeady stated that there are 
substantial nonrecurring items of revenue 
that have contributed to the Treasury 
surplus this year and that as consider- 


| able expenditures are possible with re- 


spect to a plan of flood control and other 
legislation it would be impossible to say 
[Continued on Page 12, Column 7.) 


at the | 


| leaders in Congress at the Executive of- | 
at Rapid City, S. | 
July | 


the 
Total of 28,851 Now 
In Training Camps, 


Green’s | 
| office, may confer with the President in | 


age they would prefer. Other stations 
on these waves whose programs: might 
be affected are required to defend their 
assignments, and accordingly have been 
notified to appear or be represented at 
the hearings at which their rights are 
disputed. 

Following is the complete schedule of 
hearings: 

July 26—Station WFRL, New 


[Continued on Page 3, Columu 1.) 


Approximately 15,000 More 
Civilians Picked for Train- 
13. Other Centers. 


A total of 28,851 young mer either 
have received or are receiving training at 
Citizen’s Military Training Camps 
throughout the country, while approxi- 
mately 15,000 others have been designated 
for training at 13 camps that are yet to 
open, the Department of War announced 
in a statement July 23. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

To date 28,851 young men have re- 


ing in 


ceived or are receiving training in Citi- | 


zen’s Military Training Camps this sum- 
mer. On July 20 the War Department 
had received 56,094 applications for this 
training, of which 44,976 candidates had 
been accepted and so notified. This lat- 
ter exceeded that of any previous year. 

Thirteen camps are yet to open, as 
follows: 

Plattsburg Barracks, New York (sec- 
ond camp); Madison Barracks, New 
York; Fort Hancock, New Jersey; Fort 
Monmouth, New Jersey; Fort DuPont, 
Delaware, August 5-September 3. 

Fort Washington, Maryland (second 
camp), August 9-September 7. 

Fort Brady, Michigan; Fort Sheridan, 
Hlinois, July 28-August “26. 

Fort Leavenworth, Kansas; Fort Des 
Moines, Iowa; Fort Snelling, Minnesota, 
August 1-30. 

Camp Stephen D. Little, Arizona, Au- 
gust 2-31. 


Representative Winter Says States in West 


Should Own Their Soil a as do Those of East 


Declares C _ monwealths More Recently Admitted to the 
Union Are Deprived of Rights Granted Others. 


Western States should have the same 
legal and constitutional jurisdiction, au- 
thority and taxation rights over the lands 
within théir borders that the older Mates 
in the East have, Representative Winter 
(Rep.), of Casper, Wyo., stated in # re- 
cent speech at Lander, Wyo. 


Saying there is a deep-seated conflict | 


of judgment and opinion as between the 
Federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the Western States with respect 
to public land policies, he declared the 
Atlantic States own their lands, while 
west of them the States do not own their 
lands, according to the record thus far 
made. Complete and equal sovereignty, 
as provided in the international treaties 
and the Constitution, cannot be, he said, 
unless ultimately, if not upon admission, 
Federal mwer over the land that com- 
prises the State ceases and the State’s 
jurisdiction, authority and taxation at- 


taches. Mr. Winter is a member of the 
House Committee on Public Lands. 

The speech, in part, follows: 

“I am not on this occasion discussing 
the administration of the present laws, 
Insofar as I am in opposition to the Inte- 
rior Department, as its position has re- 
cently been presented by the Honorable 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
and as it has been presented on other 
occasions by the Commissioner and Sec- 
retary Work, it is upon the efforts made 
by the Department to propose and se- 
cure the enactment of laws as to the 
public lands and resources. 

“When the Department enters the 
legislatvie arean, then it comes into the 
domain of Congress; and as one humble 
member of that body of 531, I shall op- 
pose to the extent of my ability and en- 
ergy, legislation thus proposed, which I 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.] 


York | 





WASHINGTON, MONDAY, JULY 25, 1927. 


Paint Preserves 
Iron and Cement 


Manufacture paint 
product by an English firm which 
can preserve and color stone and 
@oncrete and also serve as a protec- 
tive coating for iron work is re- 
ported to the Department of Com- 
merce from London by the Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner, Homer 8. 
Fox. His report in full follows: 

The product is composed of a sili- 
con ester and various pigments. It 
is reported that tests made on iron 
painted with the silicon ester paint 
showed that when the iron was 
placed in a fire and heated to red- 
nes, then plunged immediately in 
cold water or freezing mixtures 
the adherence of the paint on the 
iron was not affected. 


ol a new 


Canceling of Policy 
Of Insurance Taken 


To Supreme Court 


Premiums Paid by Agent of 
Insured, Who Was Not 
Reimbursed for Pay- 
ments, 


A determination of questions relating 


ship Corporation, Ltd., v. Johnson & 


Higgins. 

“The broad question involved,’ ’the pe- 
tition says, ‘is whether or not an insur- 
ance agent, having English marine insur- 
ance policies in its hands, which confess 


tire term of insurance (one year), and 
which the insurers themselves had no 
right to cancel for failure to pay pre- 
mium, has, itself, the right, against the 
protest of the assured, to cancel the poli- 
cies, which had been in law delivered to 
the assured, because the assured is in 
default to it, the agetsy for an install- 
ment of premium.” 

It is pointed out that the decision by 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Sec- 
ond Circuit held that the insurance 
agents had that right. (For a report of 
the case see The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 585, Volume II.) It 
is contended that this is contrary to the 
former gencral rule and to the present 
| English rule. 
According 





to the brief in support of 
the petition, “the broad importance of 
this decision lies in the fact that every 
“writer on marine insurance in the last 
75 years has categorically stated that 
when English marine insurance policies 
are delivered to the broker they become 
the property of the assured, that at most 


the broker has but a lien on the policy | 


for any unpaid premium and that the 
broker has no implied right of cancela- 
tion, but that such right must be ex- 
pressely reserved. This same doctrine 
has also been categorically laid down 
by the House of Lords, and it has been 
uniformly accepted in the shipping world 


the assured and their brokers. 
ent decision, based on a new theory of 
the law, contrary to the law previously 


understood, and contrary to the English | 
decision, unsettles the general relations | 


between owners of vessels and marine 


brokers and 


owners.” 
The argument is advanced that, “ 


marine losses total a very great amount 
of money and _ since, in insurance 


since 


tended by the broker to the insured, it 
becomes a matter of grave importance 
to have the court of last resort determine 


follow the English rule and the previ- 
ously generally accepted American rule, 
or the rule announced by 
Circuit.” 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


of every article 
in this issue will 
be found on the 
Back Page. 


The News Sum- 
mary is classified 
by Topics every 
day for the con- 


venience of the 
reader. 


=< > 


Turn to Back Page 


| and to public opinion generally 


| to the law of marine insurance is asked | : 
in a petition for a writ of certiorari re- | Music School, 
cently filed in the Supreme Court of the | 


United States in the case of Ruby Steam- | 


having received the premium for the en- | 


| air of the Irish ‘Free State. 


| vey 
, | from 2,000 cars in 1905 to 12,000 cars in 
as expressing well-known and well-un- | 1926, the average value per car being 
derstood principles of dealing between | : 


The pres- | 





leaves everyone uncertain | obtained from 


as to what are the rights of the ship | 


| the 
whether the courts of this country will | 


the Second | 


Interparliamentary ‘Union 2 As shed McFadden 


ic 


‘Subscription by Mail; 
$10.00 per Year. 


preserve, toinform and to per- 


“Te 

petuate the sources and: direct 
in their most effective channels the 
streams which contribute to the pub- 
weal is the purpose for which 
government was instituted.” 


—John Quiney Adama. 
President of the United States. 
1825—1829. 
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To Appeal for for A Arms Reduction Found to Benefit 


for Progressive 


Plan 


C onsidered at Pari is Conference. 


An appeal to the 26 governments affil- 
iated with the Interparliamentary Union 
a 
of 


for 


common movement for reduction 


armament is to be considered, on the \ 
basis of a draft resolution already pre- | 


pared, at the twenty-fourth annual con- 


| ference of the union in the French Sen- 
| ate Chamber, at Paris, August 25-30, 


Senator Thomas (Dem.), of Oklahoma, 
announced orally July 23. 

Senator Thomas is one of the Ameri- 
can delegation, comprising 20 or more 
Senators and Representatives who are 
in the American group of the Union. 


conference agenda. 

The resolution was approved for sub- 
mission to the Paris conference at a 
meeting of the executive committee of 


| the union last spring. The rapporteurs 


in charge of the discussion of the techni- 
cal plan for the reduction of armaments 


He | 
| said that consideration of the proposed 
| resolution is an important feature of the 





Bisnetiahibvont to Be 


are Herr Munch, of Denmark, 


Minister of Defense; 


former 
M. Maxence Bibie, 
of France, a Deputy, 
of Germany, member of the Reichstag | 
and former Minister of the Interior. 
These rapporteurs have the responsibility 
of preparing for consideration of the 
conference summary of the report on 
the techni plan to be proposed, which 
will be in the hands of each delegate to 
the conferenec as: one of its preliminary 
documents for his information as_ the 
gathering assembles. Two sessions of 
the conference, morning and afternoon, | 
on August 29, have been set aside for | 
the debate on this question. 

The full text of the draft resolution | 
to be submitted to the conference fol- 
lows: 

“The 24th Inter-Parliamentary Confer- | 
ence, recalling the fact that all the States 
signatory of the Peace Treaties and of 


ere on Page 2, Column £ <a 


and Herr Sollman, 





, on 





“Soldiers Song” Is Added 


To Army Band Libraries 


“Soldier’s 
to the library 


Song” 
of 


soon will be 
Army bands 


The 
added 


| for ceremonial use, a copy of the selec- 


tion have been submitted to the Army 


announced in a statement July 23. 
The full text of the statement fol- 
lows: 
Another national anthem is soon to be 


| added to the library of Army bands for 
| ceremonial use. 


There has been trans- 
mitted to the Army Music -School, for 
the use of the Director of the United 
States Army Band, Washington Bar- 
racks, D. C., a copy of “The Soldier’s 
Song” which is regarded as the national 
Copies of 
this music will be sent subsequently to 


regimental and post bands throughout 
the service. 


Marketing Service 
Favored for Poultry 


Recommended at New York to 
Faciliate Handling of 
Car Shipments. 


Recommendation that a live poultry 


| exchange associated with a union termi- 


nal would eliminate certain malpractices 
in the New York live poultry industry 
has just-been made as: a result of an 
economic survey of the industry by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The 
preliminary. report of the survey was 


| made by F. A. Buechel, agricultural eeon- 
| omist. 


Poultry valued at about $60,000,000 on 
the basis of wholesale prices arrives in 
the New York market annually, the sar- 
indicates. Receipts have increased 


about $5,000. 


The full text of a summary of the pre- 
liminary report, as prepared by Mr. 
Buechel, follows: : 

Daily records of volume by classes, 
costs and prices of live poultry were 
the books of New York 
live poultry commission men for the two 
years November 1, 1923, to October 31, 
1924, and May 1, 1925 to April 30, 1926. 


| The intervening period was omitted be- 


f | cause of the embargo resulting from an 
of | 


ocean-going vessels, credit is usually ex- | 


invasion of the European fowl pest. 
Supplementary data were obtained by 
questionnaire from the shippers and 
more general data were secured from 
reports of a reputable publishing 
company and from the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
Approximately 12,000 cars of live poul- 
try, valued at about $60,000,000 on the 


| basis of present wholesale prices, reach 
the New York market annually. 


About 


[Continued on anid 5, Column 3.] 


the Department of War | 


| this afternoon its general debate on the | 
scheme drawn up by the Preparatory | 


| 


| 


| Cooperative M arketing of Wool 
- Increased to $6, 658, 048 in Six Years | 


Red Cross to Assist 
International Plans | 


For Relief Program | 


League of Nations Advises 


Department of State 


| rency, 
| served a strengthening effect from it 


Banking ¢ System 


Csdinsialeas of the Currency 
Says About 25 State Banks 
Have Consolidated With 
National Institutions. 


Resources Increased 


More Than Billion 


Federal Charters Declared to 
Make Possible Giving 
of Better Service to 
General Public. 


Although the McFadden Act has been 

the Federal statute books barely 
five months, the Comptroller of the Cur- 
J. W. MéIntosh, already has ob- 


on the national banking system. It has 


| brought new resources into the system 


and has extended its infiuence, he be- 
lieves, and at the same time has in- 
| creased the service which banks operat- 
ing under Federal charters can and are 
rendering to the general public. 

In an oral statement, July 24, Mr. 
McIntosh referred to the increase in the 
number of State banks which are sur- 
rendering their State charter and enter- 
ing the national system. The latest of- 





of Debate on 
Scheme. 


Cooperation of the American Red 
Cross with plans for the creation of an 
International Relief. Union under 
pices of the League of Nations, is re- 
ported in documents received by the De- 
partment of State from the information 
section of the League. 


The full text of .the League’s an- 
nouncement follows: 


The Conference for the creation of an | 


International Relief Union terminated 


Committee. 


The following took part in the discus- | 


sion. MM. Ali Mohammed (Afghan. 
istan), Buero (Uruguay), Leko, (King- 
dom of the Serbs, Croats & Slovenes), 
Paranjpye (India), Laftchieff (Bul- 
garia), Francois (Belgium), Van Sloo- 
teen (Netherlands), Valvanne (Finland), 
de Blanck (Cuba), Restrepo (Colombia), 
Bikelas (Greece), 
Quer Y Boule (Spain), Pimentel Brandao 
(Brazil). 

Mr. Kitteredge, 


pared to adhere to the scheme submit- 
ted to the Conference and 
operate with it. 

Senator Ciraolo expressed his appre- 
ciation of the fact that certain Govern- 


[Continued on Page 


Anti-Aircraft ‘Defense 


3, C folumn 7.4 


To Be Put to Tests | 


De- 


Experiments With Newly 
vised Armaments to Be 
Conducted by Army. 


‘ 
Extensive tesis of newly devised im- 
plements and armaments used in anti- 
aircraft defenses will be conducted 


the Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md., m 


the autumn by the Ordnance Departmeni, | 


in cooperation with the Air Corps and 
Coast Artillery branches of the Army, 
according to a statement made July 23 
by the Department. The full text of 
the statement folluws: 

The materiel to be 
chiefiy of guns, 
trol apparatus 


tested wil consist 
machine guns, fire con- 
and sound locators be- 


arerhinned on eee 
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Bureau of Agricultural Economics Finds Nearly 25,600,- 
000 Pounds Were Handled in This Way in 1926. 


Growth in cooperative marketing of , increased during the six years, but the 


wool during the last six years, 1920 to 
1926, is recorded in a report just com- 
pleted by the Division of Cooperative 
Marketing, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, Department of Agriculture. 
From 16 associations reporting in 1920, 
the list has grown to 62 reporting in 
1926. Wool sales organizations are now 
located in 31 States. 

The quantity of wool handled has in- 
creased from 7,909,581 pounds in 1920 to 
about 25,600,000 pounds in 1926, the re- 
port shows. Value has increased from 
$2,395,000 in 1920 to $9,781,158; $8,901,- 
539 in 1923, $7,241,761 in 1924, $9,781,158 
in 1925, and $6.658,048 in 1926. 

Not only has the number of consignors 


average number of pounds of wool deliy- 
eved pt? Gonsignor has increased from 
less that 600 pounds in 1920 to nearly 
1,000 pounds in 1926, due largely to the 
fact that between 1920 and 1926 many 
producers of very large clips became 
members of cooperative’ wool associa- 
tions, according to the report. 

States which led in amount of wool 
marketed by cooperative . associations 
during the past three years were Oregon, 
Ohio, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, Cali- 
fornia, and South Dakota in order 
named. 7 

The full text of the summary of statis- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 4.] 


aus- 


Guarderas (Ecuador), | 


Secretary-General of | 
the League of Red Cross Societies, said | 
that the American Red Cross was pre- 


would co- | 
| 


at | 


ficial figures available show about 25 
State banks have brought their resources 
into the national banking system through 
|; consolidation with national banks, while 
more than 20 State banks have been con- 
verted directly into national banks. 

Resources Exceed Billion Dollars. 

“These banks have brought into the 
national system resources considerably 
in excess of $1,000,000,000,” Mr. Mc- 
| Intosh said. “I believe that more are 
| certain to follow. But considering simply 
| those that have come into the national 
| system since passage of the McFadden 
Act: They have brought resources suf- 
ficient to more than offset the total 
| losses of resources between October, 
1923, and October, 1926.” 

The act was sponsored by Representa- 
tive Louis T. McFadden (Rep.), of Can- 
ton, Pa., with the idea of placing national 
banks in a position better to compete 
with State banks: where charters are 
more liberal. ‘One result of this liberali- 
zation noted by Mr. McIntosh was the in- 
creased use of trust powers by the banks, 
The McFadden Act, he explained, elimi- 
nated the fear than an individual bank 
may not regain its charter upon its ex- 
piration and its directorate, therefore, 
' could accept trust business that prom- 
ised by its. very ‘nature to continue 
through another generation. 


Change in Titles Noted. 

Mr. McIntosh also called attention to 
the increasing use of the privilege to 
change bank titles and include therein 
references to trust powers or savings de- 
partments. While official figures were 
| not complete on these, it was shown that 
more than 120 national banks had in- 
cluded the words “trust company” in 
their titles since the McFadden Act was 
passed, February 25, 1927. 

“These figures and the record of con- 
solidations and conversions show,” Mr. 
McIntosh continued, “that the effect of 
the McFadden Act will be to restore 
completely in the near future the equi- 
librium between the State and national 
banking systems.” 

Mr. McIntosh said that while the Me- 
Fadden Act had done much for the na- 
tional banking system, it has also added 
a vast amount of work to the office of 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The 
problems are nvany and varied, he said, 
but he remarked that notwithstanding 
the burden imposed on his Bureau, he 
remained ready and avilling to give ad- 
vice and vender service on all problems 
of the bankers, particularly those relate 
ing to the extension of activities pere 
missible under the McFadden Act. 





Harbor Improvement 
At Montreal to Begin 


i cae Totaling $12, 
000.000 Authorized for New 
Piers, Dredging, Ete. 


Beginning at once, improvements at 
a cost of $12,000,000 will be made to 
the harbor of Montreal, says a report 
from ihe American Consul there, Harry 
M. Lakin. Sollowing is the full text: 

Final authorization has now been 
given for the expenditure of the $12,000,. 
000 loan provided by the last Parliament 
for the improvement of the harbor of 
Montreal. The new work will be started 
without delay, according to the Montreal 
Harbor Commission, which has already 
called for tenders in many lines. 

The detailed expenditures authorized 
are as follows: DredgMg $800,000, 
wharves, piers and basins $5,400,000, 
plant and equipment $155,000, shops and 
re $322,000, rails and electrificae 
tion $1,342,000, permanent sheds $300, 
000, arain elevators $3,155,000, miscele 
laneous $142,000. 
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Sea Life Doubtful 


Source to Augment 
Future Food Supply 


Time When Productivity of | 


Land Will Be Inadequate 
Foreseen by Biologist. 


Contest With Insects | 


Man to Exhaust Possibilities of 
Plant Sustenance in Strug- 
gle With Natives. 

Future food supply interrelationships 
of.land and sea and their effect on the 
human race, are described by Dr. Austin 
H. Clark, biologist of the Smithsonian 
Institution, in a recent paper. 

Intensive land cultivation, Dr. Clark 
says, has resulted in the destruction of 
much of the original vegetation of the 
world, and has made the forthcoming 
increase in population dependent on its 
ability to cut deeper into the ranks of 
those plant-feeding things 
with man for life. Much less can be 
hoped for’ from the sea, the scientist 
says, than is commonly supposed. 


follows: 


An uncultivated area on land is 


hand, and the constant losses through 


the depredations of the insects and other | 
plant-feeding creatures on the other, that | 


human life can only be supported by sub- 
sisting chiefly on an animal, including 
insect, diet. 

The earliest human inhabitants of the 
earth must have been very few in num- 


bers and they must have fed chiefly on | 
the destroyers of the plants, that is to 


say, plant-eating animals and birds and 
insects. 
Original Vegetation Destroyed. 


land. 
described as the destruction of the orig- 
_ inal vegetation, the planting in its stead 
of those types of plants which yield us 
food and clothing, and, most important, 
the protection of these useful plants 
from their normal - depredators. 

We do this last instinctively to a large 
degree. For instance, we never bring 
an area under extensive cultivation until 
the large plant-eating animals have 
mostly been killed off. 

At the present day there are far more 
human beings on the earth than there 
ever were before. Each one of us rep- 
resent the forcible displacement and 
suppression of our equivalent in life of 
other types, the normal primitive 
predators upon the plants by which we 
live. 


The grasses are our most important | 


crops. The grasses are the normal and 
the usual food of most of the hoofed 
animals, and of many rodents. These we 
have killed off and we flourish in their 
place. 

Our existence at the expense of the 
hoofed animals, the rabbits, rats and 


mice and similar other creatures, is near- | 


ing the saturation point; we are begin- 


the insects. Our further increase in the 


sume. 
Our future increase is dependent on the 
ability we may show to cut deeper and 


deeper into the ranks of thos fants 1, «3 
P de ose plant | habited lands the most productive, so we 


feeding things that are competing with 
us for our food supply. The ability of 


our grandchildren to live will be meas- | 
ured by their ability to suppress their | 


equivalent in insects. 
What has the sea 
future? 
supposed. 
surplus of vegetable material so char- 
acteristic of the land does not exist. 
Except for a few flowering plants 


to offer for the 


growing in shoal water near the coasts | 


and the abundant sexual products of 
some algae, no sea plant bears special 
organs like the leaves of land plants 
which are discarded at the end of the 
growing season. There is no need for 
them to do so, as the humidity does not 
vary and the changes in the temnera- 
tures, if any, are very slight and gradual. 
Little Organic Waste. 


Life i na ge ack 
e in the sea is a continuous cycle | streams for industry by the pollution of 


without the enormous annual waste of 
organic substance that characterizes life 
on land. In the sea when the minute 
plants called diatoms increase in numbers 


this phenomenon is promptly followed by | 


an increase in 
especially the 
them. 

Increase in the copepods 
by an increase in the number of 
consuming fishes, and these serve to at- 
tract predaceous fish and mammals that 
feed on them. 
conditions the 


those small 
copepods, that 


creatures, 
feed on 


1S 


numbers of the 
come less numerous. 


seek their food elsewhere, followed by 
the predaceous fishes, dolphins, porpoises, 
etc. The annual cycle in the 
cycle of continuous, though 
life, and there is almost no organic waste. 
If a large creature dies, it is soon con- 
sumed by the other creatures of the sea. 
On the bottom muds live many scaven- 
gers that feed upon whatever falls down 
from above, many swallowing the mud 


sea is a 


other things. 

Probably the extensize ooze deposits on 
the bottom of the seas mostly represent 
the shells of shell-bearing animals, dia- 
toms, ete., from which the organic mat- 
ter largely Jad been eaten or digested 
before they fell. Were this not so we 
should expect to find upon the oozes 
much more abundant life than there 
exists. 

Of the products of the sea we eat plant 
feeders, predators of plant feeders, 
scavengers and detritus feeders. We cat 

i 


competing | Fe 
“ 4 vessels of the Shipping Board; but, as 
| the representative of 
| line, they work tooth and nail against 


’ | the other lines and sometimes go to the 
The full text of Dr. Clark’s statement | s es g 


Much .less than is commonly | 


In the sea the huge annual | ; : 
& | sea can be more or less increased in the 


| populous regions, but the possibility of | 


| ing in and around Antwerp, Mr. Teller 


| to obtain the shipment from one of our 
SO | 
nearly balanced between the minimum | 
requirements of plant life on the one | 


| sonnel appear to be efficient and are most | 
| obliging. 


| crowded with patrons, the clerical force 


: | being kept very busy servi i 
But we have learned to cultivate the | & ore : erving them 


Cultivation of the land may be | 


| time past. 


ning keenly to feel the competition of a — yd Soi gs oh 


: ; : | scene of 1 y ings, 
not distant future will be measured by | nany groundings, some of them 


the success we may attain in the dis- | salt tlt 
placement of the insects from their nor- | 8°? Pants 


mal food which we shall ourselves con- | 


| sea as set forth above are not yet proved, | 


| that direction. 
| land depends the productivity of our ad- 
| jacent seas. ; 


' the amount of vegetable detritus washed 
followed | 


the | 


f | goes down a very muddy river is largely 
When, owing to changed | 


diatoms | 
fall off, the copepods in their turn be- | 


changing, | 


| ilarly intensive study 
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Solicitors for American Shipping Lines 
Compete for Freight ir European Ports 


Situation Difficult to Correct Reported to Shipping Board 


in Review of Harbor Conditions Abroad. 


A situation exists, in regard to _the 
solicitation of freight for various lines 
of the American owned-merchant marine 
in continental ports that “appears diffi- 
cult to correct” in which solicitors for 
American lines are competing with each 
other, according to Commissioner Philip 
S. Teller, of the Shipping Board. 

Mr. Teller has just returned from an 
inspection of shipping conditions and 
facilities in Europe. He has submitted 
a voluminous report to the Shipping 
Board covering his observations. 

Commenting on the situation obtain- 


said: 

“Each operator naturally is anxious to 
secure volume, and such desire prompts 
the most intensive solicitation wherever 
there is freight available at any of the 
inland ports situated in these zones. 


American Competition 
Confusing to Shippers 


“It must seem rather confusing to a 
manufacturer or producer to have two 
or three individuals each Solociting for 


their particular 


extent of cutting rates in endeavoring 


lines that had previously secured it.” 
The full text of that section of Mr. 
Teller’s report dealing with shipping con- | 
ditions in Central Europe and the British 
Isles follows: 
Paris.—The office of the United States 
Lines is very well situated. The per- 


I visited the office shortly after my ar- 
rival and again before leaving France, | 
which gave me a good opportunity to 
observe its workings. My last visit was | 
just prior to the sailing of the “Levia- 
than,” at which time the office was 


The only fault to be found with the 
accomodations is that the private office 
of the manager is very poorly lighted, it | 
being on an inner court. However, the 
advantages of the outer room, where the 
public is handled, more than offset this 
slight handicap. 

I interviewed the operators of the 
American France Line, meeting Major 
La Porte, president of the Consortium 
Maritime Franco Americain, who on my 


Havre and went over the entire situation 
with me, viewing it from his company’s 
standpoint. 


New Cut-Off Canal 
Is Aid in Docking 


Antwerp.—A splendid port with fine 
facilities, and which will, upon the open- 
ing of the new basin and the cut-off 
canal, be very much improved. This 
canal permits a shorter entrance into the 
main harbor by cutting off the bend in 
the river, this bend having been the 
source of many accidents and much 
trouble to the port authorities for some 


Prior to the opening of the new canal 
our vessels were obliged to go around 


D only in wholly negligible 
quantities. 

Our relations with the sea today are 
just the same as those of the most prim- 
itive of mankind were with the land. | 


Just as primitive man found the unin- 


find the uninhabited coasts the most pro- 
ductive. 

Any large increase in sea products 
must come mostly from the exploitation 
of new areas. By the elimination of the | 
present waste and by proper conserva- 
tion the amount of food drawn from the 


| and 
| There are various sections of the coun- | 
| try which can best be described as neu- 

| tral or twilight zones, 


| Board but, 


‘such a large size that 





increasing the productivity of sea areas | 
already being utilized is infinitely less | 
than the possibilities of similar efforts on 
the land. 
Land Govern Sea Productivity. 
The interrelationships of the land and 


but all the evidence seems to point in 
On our utilization of the 


For instance the unrestricted use of 
the water not only kills off such aquatic 
life as they contain, but, more important 
still, decreases the value of the  sub- 
stances brought down for the support of 
marine life. 

Intensive 
areas 


cultivation of extensive 
on land not only greatly lessens 


into the sea, but also permits the wash- 
ing off from the land surface of quan- 
tities of mud and sagd. Such detritus as 


buried when the sand and mud sinks to 
the bottom on the ocean floor, or is so 
diluted with mud particles as to make it 





2 | unavailable for use by detritus feeding 
The fishes, however, swim away and | 


animals. 

Furthermore, in a muddy river mouth 
only a small part of the available mate- | 
rial can be used by plants, since the sun- | 
light in effective quantities can only pen- 
etrate for a few feet through the clouds 
of mud. 

For centuries the land areas have been 
subject to intensive study. The sim- | 
of the seas is yet 


| to come, 
and digesting out of it the half-decayed | 
remains of diatoms and copepods and | 


an increase in the | 
We see at present 
of increasing the 


We see our way to 
products of the land. 
no such simple way 


| products of the sea. 


| at the present tyme 
we should especia 


We can not escape 
and in the future 
devote ourselves to 


the inference that | 
the problem of displacing the competing 


| insects on the land, and to an intensive 
| study of the seas, especially with a view | 
| to ascertaining what it is that feeds the | 


life in them, the nature, extent and quan- 
tity ‘of that life and how we may con- ; 
serve 
tage. 


and utilize it to the best res 


with very serious results, If, when a 
steamer grounds, immediate steps are 
not taken to free her the water will 
wash the bottom from under both ends, 
leaving the vessel suspended amidships, 
which results in hogging — sometimes 
causing her to break apart, 

Our operators, the American Diamond 
Lines, have fine facilities, consisting of 
two berths, one for discharging and the 
other, in addition to good berthing facili- 
ties, including two large warehouses for 
receiving and accumulating cargo prior 
to the arrival of the steamer. 

Captain A. T. Ross, our director, 
avery practical and well informed man, 
and his cooperation with the managing 
operators seems very Satisfactory. He 
was recently given a_ traffic assistant, 
which I feel was a very good move. 

A situation exists in regard to the 
solicitation of freight for our various 
lines which seemingly should not exist 
it appears difficult to correct it. 


in which traffic 
can move to either one of three or four 
ports served by our trade routes. 

Each operator naturally is anxious to 
secure volume and such desire prompts 
the most intensive solicitation wherever 
there is freight available at any of the 
inland points situated in these zones. 
It must seem rather confusing to a 
manufacturer or producer to have two 
or three ig 
vessels of the United States Shipping 
as the representative of their 
particular line, they work tooth and nail 
against the other lines e 
go to the extent of cutting rates In en- 
deavoring to obtain shipment from one 
of our lines that had previously se- 
cured it. 

Whether this could be corrected by the 


| drawing of rigid lines marking the terri- 


tory each operator should work or 


whether it would be possible to remove | 


the competition among our own agents 


| by having a solicitor representing all the 


lines and allowing the traffic to follow 
its natural flow is an open question, but 


one thing is certain—it is not a desirable | 


situation when different men, all repre- 
senting the Shipping Board, are so eager 
to get freight for their line that they 


| take it away from another operator by 


cutting the rates, thereby reducing the 
revenue that the line would normally get. 


Rotterdam Served 


| By 2,000-ton Barges 


. . | 
| return to Paris accompanied me to Le | 


One is amazed at the tremendous traf- 
fic that is carried on in barges from dis- 


of Rotterdam, but also Antwerp, Amster- 
dam and _ Hamburg. The traffic 


voluminous and the barges, many of 


incredible that they could be handled in 
the canals and inland waterways. 
Situated as it is, at the mouth of the 
Rhine, it naturally has the call on most 
of the freight originating in the region 


tributary to that stream which, with its | 


system of feeder canals, taps an im- 
mense country. It is possible, however, 
to divert freight which really should go 


to Rotterdam either to Antwerp or Am- | 


sterdam or other ports, as the canal sys- 
tem throughout northern Europe 1s so 
interlocked that a few cents differential 
will divert freight from natural channels 
into others which seemingly, by their 


| location, are not competitive. 


In studying the movement of freight 
that emanates from the country as far 
back as Switzerland, it would be well for 
one to go to Cologne just to view the 
immense amount of traffic that is carried 
on the Rhine past that city to the various 


Channel ports. 


There are double-track railroads on 
each side of the Rhine and standing on 
one of the large bridges that cross the 
river, which is quite wide at this point, 
it seems that at certain times all the 


traffic of Europe is being carried on this | 


great river. From a water transporta- 
tion standpoint it is 


object lesson. 
Inland Waterways System 


| Com plicated at Amsterdam 


Rotterdam is well equipped with all 
modern labor-saving devices, as regards 
dock equipment, warehouses,, shipbuild- 
ing and repair plants. 


certainly a great | 


‘Longer School Day 


Found Detrimental 


AvtHorizeD Statements ‘ONLY 
PusiisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT 


Interparliamentary Union Requested 
to Make Appeal for Armament Reduction 


} i] | Paris Conference to Consider Resolution Proposing Spe- 
To Health of Pupil cific Plan to Score of ‘Nations. 


Classroomn Achievement Un- 
related to Hours of At- 
tendance at Study. 


‘Varied Activity Urged 


| Bureau 


is | 


of Education Asserts 
Value of Physical Train- 
img for Youth. 
Tendency to tengthen the school day, 


while it may be well for children with 
unfortunate home conditions, has its dis- 


| advantage im detracting from the health 


| 


' cal Education and School 


individuals each soliciting for | 


and sometimes | 


| in their 
| constantly Kept in mind that children, 
| like other animals, thrive best with open 


|} hood. « « 
| than undue indulgence in school attend- 
| ance.” 

tant interior points, not only at the port | 





is | 


| it is just as fallacious 


of the ordinary pupil, says the Chief, Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, of the Physi- 
Hygiene Di- 
vision, Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior, in a statememt made pub- 
lic July 23. 

Because children thrive best with open 
air, sunlight, and activity, the part-time 
system which has been enforced by ne- 
cessity im some schools may in many 
instances be a blessing rather than other- 
wise through the shortening of the school 
day, Dr. Rogers said. 

Long Hours Harmful. 

The full text of the staternent follows: 

The length of the school day fluctu- 
ates from time to time, and just at 
present the day seems to be waxing 
rather than waning. While this may be 
a good thimg for children unfortunate 
home conditions, it should be 


air, sunlight, and activity, conditions 
which ordinary school life do not yet 
afford. 

It needs also to be remembered that 
to affirm that 
the more we school a child the better 
educated he is, as to believe that the 
more We €xercisz his mucles the stronger 
he will become, or the more we feed him 


| the bigger he will grow. 


As Dr. F. H. Richardson, consultant 
of the New York State Department of 


| Healthin children’s diseases, expresses it: 


“The most menacing habit of child- 
is nothing more nor less 


In many of his own patients shorten- 
ing the hours of attendance has resulted 
in more than a gain in health, for they 


| were able to take more interest in their 
them carrying over 2,000 tons, are of 


it seems almost | 





studies and to do better work education- 
ally with the shorter hours. In the lower 


| grades, at least, the child’s capacity for 
| work is exhausted in three hours or less, 
| and to urge him to work thereafter is as 
| ineffectual as trying to pursuade a horse 


to drink when he is in no mood for so 
doing. 

In this connection L. M. Terman, in his 
recently published Genetie Studies of 
Genius, notes that: 


“Within a given age group the intelli- | 
gence and Achievement scores earned are | 


totally uncorrelated with length of school 


| attendance.” 


The part-time system, enforced by 
necessity im some schools, may in many 
schools be a blessing rather than other- 
wise When the school day for pupils in 


| attendance is thus shortened. While the 


most favorable hours for school work 
can not be arranged in double session, we 
have failed to hear of schools in which 
the progress of the pupils was less satis- 
factory than with full sessions. 


A Ppetite For Learning. 
With such opinion and evidence one 


must feel inclined to put oneself more in | 


sympathy with the child than is usually 


the case of the anxious pedagogue, and | 


to wish to shorten rather than lengthen 
the school day if not the school year. 
When it comes to filling the child’s brain 


with @ multitude of facts, possibly the | 


time element may seem essential; but the 
average results of achievement tests 
would indicate that he either has little 


| appetite for what he is fed or he is sadly 


The Shipping | 


Board agencies have fine quarters, and | 
by reason of their other steamship con- 
nections, which are entirely non-competi- | 


tive, are in a very desirable position to 
further the Board’s interests 
section. 

Both the American Diamond and 
Southern Lines have good berthing space 
and conveniently located offices. 

Amsterdam. Conditions in Amster- 
dam, though by reason of its not hand- 


jing the volume of traffic it is far less | 


6 . 
important than its neighboring port of 
Rotterdam. ; 

The facilities are first class In every 
way—in fact, as far as handling goods 
by water is concerned, it is the out- 
standing city in the number of canals 
which intersect both the business and res- 
idential quarters so that nearly all the 
business is handled from the water side. 

To one who-has never been in touch 
with a canal system, Amsterdam 
the best opportunity 
sibilities of an inland waterway system. 


| A person can travel by launch to almost 
city and the sur- | 


any section of the 
rounding country. A ride in a motor 
boat through the tulip fields and through 
the dairy section is well worth anyone's 
while. 

Southampton. The harbor of South- 
hampton is a splendid one viewed from 
every angle, and even with its great ex- 
panse it seems very well protected, be- 
ing situated about 13 miles from the 
English Channel on Southampton water 


the | 


offers | 


ae <. | the physical and mental needs of the 
to view the pos | child. 


in that | 





at the junction of the Rivers Test and | 


Itchen. 
train time being one hour and forty min- 
utes, thus making it the most available 
channel port from a _ passenger traffic 
standpoint. 

In addition to its splendid docks 
piers adapted for the rapid handling of 


[Continucd on Page 9, Column 2-5 


It is 78 miles from London, the | 


| (even if furnished a 


oversupplied with fodder. 


There is another side to the subject, 


however, and the average child is per- 


haps at present better off than if his | 


school hours were shorter, for if he faces 
the Seylla of pedagogic demands on the 
one hand, there is, on the other, the 
Charybdis of indifference to his needs out 
of school hours. 


Instead of the half day of directed 
physical activities of the Greeks, whom 


| we are always envying but never imitat- 
| ing (how did they ever attain such su- 


periority with so few hours of study?), 
the twentieth century child has hardly 
more than a half hour of supervised play 
in schook and seldom any supervision 
place to play) out 

of school hours, . 
The problem of the school day resolves 
itself into one of making it subserve both 


The hours of school attendance 
matter but little if the school activities 
adequately fulfill this broad purpose. In 
many Schools such a purpose is now 
gropingly aimed at. 

Care of Animals. 

Possibly some day schoolmen wil! con- 
sider Our children of as much value as 
the zoological authorities do their ani- 
mals, and we may come to emulate in our 
schools the London zoo where, after test- 
ing their efforts with astonishing results, 
such ideal indoor conditions for heatlh 
are now installed as a flood of artificial 
sunlight, a constant circulation of pure 


| air, access to the out-of-doors and at 


| electrically 


time by dors, 


rest 


revolving 
shelves to 


Means 
heated 


of 


{ upon, amd of course as nearly an ideal 


| 


and | diet as it is possible to furnish. 


A great many childven are in need of 
wise SUpervision throughout the summer 
vacation. This need is supplied in some 


The solution of the lat- | 
| ter problem lies in the program of highly 
| varied activities and in wisely (though 
| not too much) supervised play. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the Covenant of the League of Nations 
have solemnly recognized ‘that the main- 
tenance of peace requires the reduction 
of national armaments’; seeing that the 
Peace Treaties of 1919-1920 have con- 
Siderably reduced and limited the ar- 
maments of certain States ‘in order to 
render possible the initiation of a gen- 
eral limitation of armaments of all 
nations’; seeing that the League of 
Nations, in pursuance of Article 8 of the 
Covenant, has not yet obtained any tangi- 
ble results after seven years of work 
tending rather toward a limitation than 
toward a reduction of the present ar- 
maments; seeing that this state of affairs 


produces a deplorable effect on the 
nations who, suffering as they do from 
the present economic conditions, refuse 
to abandon the hope held out to them of 
a better future, and imperiously demand 
the fulfilment of the promise made to 
them that the burdens resulting from 
the present military organization shall 
be lightened; 


“Expresses the firm hope that the Gov- 
ernments will energetically employ every 
means in their power to push forward the 
common work for a reduction of ar- 
maments in order to realize in the near 
future the lofty principles which they all 
have accepted and which are contained 

| in the Covenant of the League of Nations. 


Seek to Arouse 
Public Opinion 

“Tt asks the Groups of the Union to 
work for this end within their respec- 
tive Parliaments and with their Govern- 
ments, with all the energy which the sit- 
uation demands, and invites them to or- 
@anize active popular propaganda in 
order that public opinion may express 
itself imperiously in favor of disarma- 
ment and the reign of justice between the 
nations.” 


Senator Thomas, who has been advised 
of the text of this resolution and of the 
plan to be presented as formulated 
abroad, said he was not in a position to 
say what the conference may do on the 
subject. It is a matter of great interest, 
he said, particularly in view of the pen- 
dency of discussions of armament reduc- 
tion at the conference in progress at 
Geneva. He will sail from New York on 
August 5 to attend the conference and 
zlso to visit other countries of Europe. 


explained, “comprises members of the 
legislative bodies of various countries, 


favor of submitting all disputes between 
nations to arbitration. The United 
States contributes this year $6,000, ap- 
propriated. by the last Congress, toward 
maintenance of the bureau of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union for promotion of 
international arbitration. 


“The Union takes up for discussion all 
matters of public international law which 
are concerned with the maintenance of 
peace and its principal object is to bring 
before the various national parliaments, 
Congresses or other legislative bodies 
questions concerning the amelioration of 
international relations. There are 20 
different countries which make © annual 
contributions for maintenance “of the 
headquhters of the Union, according to 
their size and population. 


“Congress became a member of the 
Union in 1904 and made its first appro- 
priation toward the support in 1912, 
Members of the American Congress 
regularly attend the annual conferences. 
The contribution of the United. States 
Congress is voluntary, and is not a mat- 
ter of treaty obligation.” 





Feeling of Security 
Required for Nations 


The technical plan for the reduction of 
armamenis that has been drawn up for 
submission to the Paris conference points 
out that the interparliamentary confer- 
ence at Washington and Ottawa in 1925 
proclaimed “the necessity of giving to 
the nations a feeling of security.” It 
Says the peace treaties of 1919-20 fix 
limits for the armaments of eertain 
states “in order to render possible the 
initiation of a general limitation of 
armaments of all nations,” and refers 
to the general disarmament conference 
activities and recommends that the gen- 
eral plan proposed be submitted to the 
respective governments affiliated with 
the Union. It says that agreements as 
to limitation and reduction of armaments 
must take into account (except in cases 
of an-entirely special character) : 

(1) In fixing the limit of armaments 
of each State, the whole of the elements 
of a military, geographical, demograph- 
ical, economic, financial, moral, and po- 

| litical order, which may constitute the 
war potential ‘‘( potential de guerre)” of 
the State, but the limitation should in 
principle affect only land, naval, and air 
armaments properly speaking; (2) the 
length of frontiers and of coast and the 
particularly exposed. situation of a given 

| communities by an increasing number of 

| supervised playgrounds and, for the well- 

| to-do and the very ill-to-do, by summer 

| camps. 

| Both public and private agencies have, 
in the past two years, inereased the 
number of opportunities for the average 
child to live close to nature for a season 
and, through the efforts of the National 
Department of Agriculture and the ex- 
tension divisions of agriculture in edu- 
cational institutions, camp life has be- 
come a part of the experience of many 
children from the farms. 


Summer Camps Approved. 


The summer camp happily reverses 
' the procedure of the school room, plac- 
| ing out-of-door activity and nature study 
| first in its program, and in the matter 
' of health teaching, it links precept with 
; practice. A bulletin on this missing link 
} in our educational system “The Organ- 

ized Summer Camp,” was issued in 1926 

by the Bureau of Education, 


“The Interparliamentary Union,” he | 
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State and the special tasks incumbent 
on States which are colonial powers; and 
(3) that the limit of armaments of each 
state must be such that no state shall 
retain a force or war potential enabling 
it to constitute a hegemony and to defy 
the decisions of the authorities of the 
League of Nations taken in conformity 
with the Covenant of the League. 

No state would be authorized to in- 
crease its present armaments. States 
whose present armaments exceed the 
limits which would be agreed upon would 
proceed to a gradual reduction of pie. 
ments in conformity with the following 
principles: 

“The basis for the gradual reduction 
of armaments is obtained by taking the 
average of the armaments of the State 
in question during the three (five) finan- 
cial years preceding the year. The ele- 
ments to be taken into account in calcu- 
lating the average for each State shall 
be: Peace-time effectives which can be 
mobilized within a given time in all land, 
sea, and air forces, duration of active 
military service, annual contingent of 
recruits, total tonnage of vessels, total 
tonnage of war vessels, total tonnage 
of the air force attached to the Army 
and Navy and the total sum expended 
annually for armaments on land, at sea, 
and in the aid.” (The plan gives de- 
tails of the expenditures meant, which 
are to be ona gold basis, with provisions 
for all credits allocated to subsidies of 
industries, mercantile marine, and civil 
aviation). 


Provides Gradual Drop 
In Military Expenses 


The plan sets out that the total mili- 
tary expenditures shall be reduced in a 
proportion to be agreed upon, beginning 
at a date to be fixed, the reduction to be 
repeated every (blank) years. It makes 
certain special rules as to land forces 
and naval forces, regarding peace-time 
increases in effectives for mobilization 
within a given time, prohibits tanks and 
the preparation of means of chemical and 
bacteriological warfare and training, and 
limits gun calibres, including their 
maximum. 

As to naval forces, the special rules 
proposed provide that tonnage of dif- 
ferent categories of vessels must be lim- 


t \ $ 8, | ited in conformity with the Versailles | 
including the United States, who are ‘in | 


treaty, new naval construction to be pro- 


| hibited during a period of’ years to be 


agreed upon, and engagements to be 
made as to the delay to be observed in 
replacement of vessels of different cate- 
gories. Maximum tonnage of each cate- 


gory of vessels was to be limited, and the | measure chiefly power and ability to-do 


plan would prohibit submarines and 
preparation of new naval bases. The 
pumber of effectives in the Navy and 
annual contingents for naval service 
would be limited in proportion to the to- 
tal tonnage, to prevent marines from be- 
ing used as reinforcements for the land 
army. 

Other provisions are that military air- 
reconnoitering purposes; the limits of 
reconnoitering purposes; the limimits of 
the military air force would be fixed 
in proportion to the army and navy in 
each country; number of air pilots re- 
ceiving military instruction would be pro- 
portioned to the air units and number 
of machines and their total engine power 
would be limited. Annual expenditures 
would to be gradually reduced, and de- 
militarized zones created, especially on 
exposed frontier and, “if need be, under 
oe supervision.” 

he plan to be submitted by the 
Union’s executive committee also pro- 
vides for a permanent disarmament com- 
mittee representative of all the States 
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Counts of Pulse Rate 
Declared to Be Best 
Simple Health Test 


Other Single Indications of 
Physical Fitness Found 
to Be Faulty. 


Motor Ability Studied 


Extraneous Factors Influence 
Determination of Ratings 
In Most Cases. 


Educators’ search for some simple 
test of physical fitness, authough it has 
been a fascinating field of study for the 
last 25 years, has produced more nega- 
tive than positive results, the Chief of 
the Physical Education and School hy- 
giene Division of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Department of th? Interior, Dr. 
James Frederick Rogers, said, in a state- 
ment just issued. 

The most recent students of the sub- 
ject, according to Dr. Rogers, have found 
the comparison of pulse rate, at rest and 
after exercise, the most reliable single 
indication of fitness. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The search for some simple test of 
physical fitness has been a fascinating 
field of study for the past helf century; 
a search usually more productive, how- 
ever, of negative than of positive results. 
It has served over and over again to im- 
press the baffled student with the com- 
plexity of the human organism. 


Simpler Tests Fail. 


After running the gamut of measure- 
ments, anthropometry has now settled 
down to the taking chiefly of heights and 
weights, to classification by types, and 
observation of increments of growth. As 
to tests of physiological function, the 
simpler ones have failed to be always 


; reliable, and combinations of these have 


proven hardly more satisfactory save 
for general application. The most recent 
students of the subject—Hambly, Pem- 
brey, and Warner—find the comparison 
of pulse rate, at rest and after exercise, 
the best single indication of fitness. 


The search for means, of classifying 
pupils for physical education classes has 
given new impetus to studies along these 
lines and to an extensive investigation 
of “motor ability” tests of both boys and 
girls at all ages. These studies have 
been carried on chiefly by a committee 
of the American Physical Education 
Association and cover several groups of 
activities. 


Other Factors Interfere. 

While tests of this kind are valuable 
for classification of pupils in those neuro- 
muscular activities which we term physi- 
cal, it should be borne in mind that they 


certain types of work and are not neces- 
sarily tests of health or general fitness, 
As Schneider pointed out, none of these 
tests “yield results which do not require 
interpretation and correction for inter- 
fering factors, such as knack, practice, 
alertness, interest, willingness to under- 
go discomfort and effort, cooperation, 
and incentive.” 


Tests of achievement as regards infor- 
mation concerning physiology and h‘- 
giene have been devised, of which ‘he 
Gates-Strang Health Knowledge Test has 
perhaps been most used. 


“parties to the Convention,” with provi- 
sions respecting authority for action by 
the League of Nations’ Council, under 
certain conditions, and provisions for 
submission by the permanent disarma- 
ment committee to the contracting pow- 
ers of any modification to the convention 
embodying the proposed plan to be sug- 
gested to the conference for reference to 
the respective governments, 
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Schedule Is Revise 
For Radio Hearings 
On Station Changes 


First Is Announced for July 


26; Others to Be Con- 
. tinued Until August 5. 


Program Announced | 


Members of Commission to Re- 
turn from Actual Survey 
of Station Conditions. 


[Continued from Page 1.J 

City. 
kilocycles. Allocated 1,370 kilocycles, 
500 watts, but power required to reduce 
to 250 watts when WFRL, changing its 
¢all letters to WLTH, and moves its 
transmitter to Leverich Tower Hotel, 
Brooklyn. Notified to appear at the 
hearing: WBBR, Rossville, N. Y.; WJBI, 
Red Bank, N. J., and WEBJ, New York. 
July 26—Station WFBE, Cincinnati. 


Applying for an increase in power from | See 
0 | Act, 1924, as amended, have been in- 


250 to 500 watts on frequency of 1,220 
kilocycles. .To appear: WGBB, Freeport, 


N. Y.; WAAT, Jersey City; WSOM, New | 


York; KFH, Wichita, Kan.; WHDI, Min- 
neapolis; WLB, Minneapolis, end WDOD, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

July . 27—Station WSMK, _Dayton, 
Ohio. Applying for an increase In power 
from 200 to 500 watts on 1,010 kilocycles, 
Canadian shared wave. To 
WBES, Tacoma Park, Md.; 


Ark., and WEPS, Gloucester, Mass. 


Applying for a frequency of 1,170 | 


| -G) 


| tained 


appear: | 
WWNC, | with the 
Asheville, N. C.; KUOA, Fayettesville, | of Section 


July 27—Station WIAD, Philadelphia. | 


Applying for 1,220 kilocycles. Allocated 
1.360 kilocycles, 50 watts. To appear: 
WSM, Nashville, Tenn., and _ WRAY, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio. 

July 28—Station KXL, Portland, Ore. 
Applying for frequency of 770 kilocycles. 
Allocated 1,360 kilocycles, 50 watts. 
appear: KTW, Seattle; KWSC, Pullman, 
and KGO, Oakland. 

July 28—Station KJR, Seattle. Apply- 
ing for increase from 2,500 watts on 20 
kilowatts on 860 kilocycles. To appear: 
KVOO, Bristow, Okla; KNX, 
Angeles; KFWB, Los Angeles; 
Stockton. 

July 28—Station KEX, Portland, Ore. 


KWG, 


| doubt should be 


To | 


Los | 


Applying for 770 kilocycles, 20 kilowatts. | 
Allocated 1,250 kilocycles, 2,500 watts. | 
To appear: KTW, Seattle; WBBM, Chi- | 
cago; KWSC, Pullman, and KGO, Oak- 


land. 
July 28—Station KGA, Spokane. Ap- 


; 1861-1890—Apache 


plying for 550 kilocycles, 20 kilowatts. | 
Allocated 1,150 kilocycles, 2,000 watts. | 
To appear: KFBK, Sacramento; KMTR, | 


Los Angeles. ; 

Apr. 28—Station KYA, San Francisco. 
Applying for increase in power from 500 
to 1,000 watts on 970 kilocycles. To ap- 
pear: KOMO, Seattle, and KPSN, Pas- 
adena. 


July 29—Station Richmond, 


WMBG, 
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Fifty Military Offensives, Including Wars, 


Undertaken by United States Since 1859 


Veterans Bureau Publishes List of Disturbances in 
Which American Army Has Taken Part. 


' 

A list of wars, military expeditions, 
occupations, campaigns and other dis- 
turbances, except domestic troubles, in 
which the United States Army has par- 
ticipated since 1859, sets out a total of 
50 such instances. ' 


This list, contained in a circular of | 
the United States Veterans’ Bureau; sent 


out over the s!fgnature of its Director, 


Brig. Gen. Frank L, Hines, was prepared | 


by the Department of War. 
used by the regional offices of the Bu- 


| reau, General Hines stated, July 23, in 
| connection 


with the administration of 
the provisions of the World War Vet- 
erans Act. 

Base of Veteran Eligibility. 

The full text of the Circular (No, 13 
follows: 

The attached list 
Expeditions, Occupations, 
and other disturbances, except domestic 
troubles, in which the United States 
Army has participated since 1859, has 
been furnished by the War Department. 

Military incidents 
the purview of the World War Veterans’ 


cluded; these incidents do not include en- 


gagements in which the United States | 
| Navy or the Marine Corps solely partici- | 


pated. 


> list is “essarily incomplete, but | ; a 
The list is necessarily incomplete | 1906-1907—Philippine 


ters with hostile Filipinos in which | 


the information supplements that con- 
in the United 
Bureau Circulars of the 13 Series, and 


; war for vour use in connection | , : , m 
is forwarded for your u | 1906-1909—Cuban Pacification—Septem- 


with the administration of the provisions 
202. Sub-Section 10 of the 


World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as 
amended. 

In order to determine 
whether the service claimed by the ap- 


which fall within | 


It will be | 


of Wars, Military | 
Campaigns, | 


Leech Lake, Minnesota, October, 1898. | 


| Range and Reliability Named 


1898-1899—War with Spain—April 21, 


1898, to April 11, 1899. Actual hostili- | 
ties ceased on August 13, 1898, pur- | 


suant to the terms of a protocol signed 
on the previous day. 
tilities in: 
(a)Cuba 
1898. 
(b) Porto Rico—July 
August 15, 1898. 
(c) Philippine Islands—June 30, 1898, 
to April 11, 1899, 
1898-7902—Cuban Occupation—July 
1898, to May 20, 1902. 
1898—Porto Rican Occupation—August 
14, 1898, to December 10, 1898. 
1899-1902—Philippine Insurrection, April 


May 11, 1898, to July 17, 


24, 1898, 


11, 1899, to July 4, 1902, in all parts | 
of the Philippine archipelago, except | 


in the Moro Province. 
1900-1901—China Relief Expedition— 
June 20, 1900, to May 12, 1901. 


| 1902-1903—Philippine Insurrection in the 


States Veterans’ | 


definitely | 


plicant entitles him to benefits under the | 


legislation, any case in which there is 
1 referred to the War 
Department for such pertinent informa- 
tion as may be secured. 
1860—Pah-Ute Expedition, 
April 12 to July 9, 1860. 
1860—Kiowa and Comanche Expedition, 
Indian Territory, May 8 to, October 
11, 1860. 
1860—Carson Valley Expedition, Utah, 
May 14 to July 15, 1860. 
1860—Attack on and murder 


California, 


of emi- 


grants by Bannock Indians at Salmon | 


Fork, Snake River, Idaho, September 
3, 1860. 

1860-1861—Navajo Expedition, New 
Mexico, September 12, 1860, to Feb- 
ruary 24, 1861. 

Indian War and 
troubles in Arizona and New Mexico. 

1861-1866—Civil War, April 15, 1861, 
to August 20, 1866. Actual hostili- 
ties commenced April 12, 1861; ceased 
May 26, 1865. 


| 1862—Indian massacres at New Ulm and 


Va. Applying for 1,360 kilocycles. As- | 


signed 1,450 kilocycles, 15 waits. To ap- 
pear: WSEA, Virginia Beach, Va. 


July 29—Station KLDS, Independence, | 


Mo. Applying for 650 kilocycles, 5,000 
watts. Allocated 1.260 kilocycles, 1,500 


watts. To appear: WOS, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; WHAS, Louisvillé, Ky.; KICK, At- 


lantic, Ia.; KRLD, Dallas, Tex. 
Aug. 2—Station WCGU, New 

Applying for 1,020 kiloeycles. Allocated 

1,420 kilocycles, 500 watts. To appear, 


WGL, New York, and WODA, Paterson, | 


N. J. 
J. Applying for 1,000 kilocycles, 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
Aug. 3—Station WJKS, Gary, Ind. Ap- 


plying for 1,290 kilocycles, 500 watts | 


(New application. To appear: WWAE, 
Chicago, and WSBC, Chicago. : 
Aug. 3—Station WRAX, Philadelphia. 


Applying for an increase in power from | 
250 watts to 500 watts.(night) and — i 

| 
appear: WODA, Paterson, N. J.; WLBY, | 


watts (day) with no time division. 


Oil City, Pa.; WGL, New York; WDBO, 


Winter Park, Fla.; WNAT, Philadelphia, | 


and WBAL, Baltimore. 
Aug. 4—-Station WTAD, Quincy, Il. 
Applying for increase in power from. 250 


York. | 
| 1868-1869—Canadian 


_ | 1871—Yellowstone 
Aug. 2—Station WCAM, Camden, N. 
; es, 500 | 1872—Yellowstone Expedition, 
watts. To appear: KMOX, St. Louis, Mo.; | 


WPSC, State College, Pa., and WBAK, | 


to 500 watts on 1,270 kilocycles. To ap- | 


pear: WGBF, Evansville, Ind.; 


Minn. 

Aug. 4—Station KOW, Denver. Apply- 
ing for an increase in power from 250 to 
1,500 watts. To appear: WSB, Atlanta, 
and WIAS, Burlington, Ia. 

Aug. 5—Station WJAS, Pittsburgh. 
Applying for no time division with KQV, 
Pittsburgh. Allocated 1,100 kilocycles, 
500 watts. To appear: KQV, Pittsburgh. 


Exceeded Estimates 


Post Office Department Ex- 
pended $17,245,220 in 
Period 1918 to 1927. 


orally, July 23, that it had expended 
from May, 1918, to June 50, 1927, a 
total of $17,245,220 for. aperating ex- 


KFMX, | 
Northfield, Minn., and WCAL, Northfield, |° 


vicinity, Minnesota, August 17 to 23, | 


1862. 
1862-1867—Sioux Indian War 
nesota and Dakota. 
1863-1869—War against the Cheyenne, 
Arapahoe, Kiowa and Comanche In- 


in Min- 


dians in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 1917-1921-——World 


and Indian Territory. 


1865-1868—Indian War in Southern Ore- | 
gon and Idaho, and Northern Califor- | 


nia and Nevada. 
1867-1881—Campaign against  Lipan, 
Kiowa, Kickapoo and» Comanche In- 
dians and Mexican Border 
ances. 
River 
New Mexico, November 5, 
February 13, 1869. 
Expedition, 
28 to October 25, 1871. 


1868, to 


Dakota, 
July 26 to October 15, 1872. 


1872-1873—Modoe Campaign, November | 


28, 1872, to June 1, 1873. 

1873—Yellowstone Expedition, 
June 4 to October 4, 1873. 

1874-1875—Campaign against Kiowa, 
Cheyenne and Comanche Indians 
Indian Territory, August 1, 1874, to 
February 16, 1875. 

1874—-Sioux Expedition, Wyoming and 
Nebraska, February 13 to August 19, 
1874. 

1874—Black Hills Expedition, 
June 20 to August 30, 1874. 

1874—Big Horn Expedition, Wyoming, 
August 13 to October 10, 1874. 

1875—Expedition against. Indians 
Eastern Nevada, September 7 to 
1875. 


Dakota, 


27, 


disturb- | 
Expedition, | 
| Game-Cock Contests Grow, in 
August | 


| Mexico last year, in a statement July 


in | States that the “movie” appears 


Moro Province ended July 15, 1903. 


battle deaths occurred among the U. 
S. Army personnel. 

1905—Porto Rico—Encounters with hos- 
tile Porto Ricans in which battle deaths 
occurred among the U. S. Army per- 
sonnel. 

Islands—Encoun- 


battle deaths occurred among the U. 
S. Army personnel. 


ber 29, 1906, to April 1, 1909. 
1909-1915—Philippine Islands—Encoun- 
ters in which battle deaths occurred 
among the U. S. Army personnel. 
1914—Philippine Islands—Battle deaths 
incurred among the personnel of the 
Philippine Scouts. 
1914—-Vera Cruz, Mexico—April 
1914, to November 26, 1914. 
1915-1919—Mexican Border service, 
cluding: 
(a) Raid on Columbus, New Mexico, 
March 8-9, 1916. 
(b) Punitive Expedition, 
1916, to February 5, 1917. 
(c) The Parral Incident, April 12, 1916. 
(d) Raid on Glen Springs, Tex., May 
5, 1916. : 
(e) Raid on San Ygnacio, Tex., June 
15, 1916. 
(f) The Carrizal 
1916. 
(g) Bandit raids across Mexican Bord- 


in- 


Incident, June 21, 


der, May 5, 1916, June 15, 1916, and 


July 31, 1916. 
(h) Raid near 
July 31, 1916. 
(i) Engagement near Buena Vista, 
Mexico, December 1, 1917. 

(j) Engagement in “San Bernardino 
Canon, Mexico, December 26, 1917. 
(k) Engagement near La Grulla, Tex., 

January 8 and 9, 1918. 
(1) Engagement at Pilares, Mexico, on 
or about March 28, 1918. 
(m) Engagement at Nogales, Ariz., 
August 27, 1918. 
(n) Engagement near El Paso, Tex., 
and Juarez, Mex., June 15-16, 1919. 
War—April 6, 1917, 
to July 2, 1921. Actual 
ceased November 11, 1918. 


As Bullfight Wanes, 


Motion Pictures Gain 


Fort Hancock, Tex., 


Popularity With Public 


in Mexico. 

The chief of the Latin American Sec- 
tion, Department of Commerce, George 
J. Eder, after a study of the statistics 
covering expenditures for amusements in 

23, 
to be 
displacing the traditional bullfight in 
popularity in that country. 

Whereas bullfight returns are going 


| down, motion picture attendance and re- 
| ceipts are increasing, according to Mr. 


in | 


1876—Sioux Expedition, Dakota, May 17, | 


to September 26, 1876. 

1876—Powder River Expedition, Wyo- 
ming, November 1 to December 31, 
1876. * 


1876-1877—Big Horn and 


| only 978.000 pesos for bull fights. 


Yellowstone | 


Expeditions, Wyoming and Montana, | 


February 17, 1876, to June 13, 1877. 
1876-1879—War with Northern Cheyenne 


and Sioux Indians in Indian Territory, | leg’ 5 
| startling increase in attendance. 


Kansas, Wyoming, Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Montana. 


i877—Nez Perce Campaign, June 14 to ! 


October 5, 1877. 
1878—Bannock and Piute Campaign, 
May 30 to September 4, 1878. 
1878—Ute Expedition, Colorado, April 3 
to September 9, 1878. 
1879—€nake or Sheepeater 
troubles, Idaho, August to October, 
1879. 


| 1879-1880—Ute Indian Campaign in Col- 
The Post Office Department announced | 


penses of the air mail service, against | 
appropriations” by Congress of $15,635,- | 


000. 
31, 1927, had a credit of $2,204,758.29 
in excess postage, after paying out the 
usual deductions for rail and other car- 
riage. — 

The Department, which 
control of the western section 


of its 


The air mail service, as of January | 


relinquished | 


transcontinental line on July*4, still has | 
on its hands the eastern leg of the trans- | 


continental route. This section, it was 
said, will pass into the hands of the 
National Air Transport Company, pri- 
vate contractors, about August 1. 
Acoerding to available figures at the 
Department, the property of the service 
of June 30, 1926, was inventoried at 


$3,816,679, 


| ties. 


| tually become self-supporting, since 
| own private computations show that 
air 


orado and Utah, September 21, 1879, to 
November 8, 1880. 


Dakota, | Eder. 


the favorite sport in Mexico City. 

The full text of the reviews, as pre- 
pared by My. Eder, is as_follows: 

The ancient bull fight in Mexico has 
vielded its traditional throne of popular- 
ity to the modern “movie.” 

Statistics recently 
Mexican Government show that in 1926 
Mexico City spent more than 4,500,000 
pesos in motion-picture attendance and 
In 
1925 the bull fights took in over 1,052,000 
pesos, showing that the ancient Spanish 
sport is steadily losing its adherents. 
(The peso exchange is $0.4985). 

The legitimate stage also registered a 
In 1926 
box-office receipts jumped to 970,000 
pesos from 439,000 pesos in 1925. 

Baseball, taking in less than 2,700 
pesos, is surpassed by soccer with gate 
receipts of nearly 55,000 pesos, by boxing 
with more than 73,000 pesos, and by 


| handball, the great Mexican national pas- 


Indian | 


time, with paid admissions amounting to 
more than 601,000 pesos. 

Mexico City contributed only 5,800 pe- 
sos to half a dozen concerts in 1926 as 


| against 146,000 pesos spent at 549 cir- 


1890-1891—Sioux Indian disturbances in | 


South Dakota, November, 1890, to Jan- 
uary, 1891. 

1892-1896 — Troubles with renegade 
Apache Indians, under Kidd and Mas- 
sai, in Arizona and Mexican border. 

1895—Bannock Indian troubles, July and 
August, 1895. 

1898—Chippewa Indian Disturbances at 


be unfair to the service to discuss oper- 
ating deficits until after the Govern- 
ment has disposed of all of its proper- 
The belief was further expressed 
that if the operation of service was con- 
tinued by the Government it would even- 


its 
e 


mail business has been increasing 


| substantially and steadily since the Gov- 


} | ernment began the actual operation of it 
It was explained orally that it would } back in 1918, 


cuses and 122,000 pesos at qyver 2,000 
vaudeville shows. 
Terpischore took her share of contri- 


butions from the public of the, Mexican | maneuvers near Fort Bliss, Tex., begin- 


capital, as some 2,500 dance ‘halls ac- 
counted for over 228,000 pesos spent for 


' amusements in 1926. 
Lest it be thought that the tango or | 


| 
| 


the fandango is the favorite dance in the 


| 
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Long-Range Defense, 


Says Admiral Eberle, 


As Factors Which Must 
Be Developed. 


‘Loads Are Too Light 


to | 


18, | 


| 1903-1905—Philippine Islands—Encoun- 
ters with hostile Filipinos in which | 


Planes Must Be Able to Carry 
Military Equipment 


on Long Flights. 


The flight from the Pacific Coast to 
Honolulu of Lieuts. Lester J. Maitlan and 


Albert F. Hegenberger is of significance ¢ 


because it has proved the possibility of 


moving aircraft to the Pacific defenses | 
| of the United States in time of emér- 


gency, but the development of aviation 
has not yet reached the point where it 
can be relied upon, from the standpoint 
of national defense, for such purposes, 
in the opinion of the Chief of Operations 


| of the Navy, Adm. E. W. Eberle. 


The objective of aviation from the 


standpoint of national defense, Admiral | 


Eberle declared in an oral statement 
July 23, is to develop planes big enough 
to carry adequate armaments on a long- 


| distance flight, in addition to its fuel and 


March 15, | 


hostilities 


Cock-figthing, however, remains | 


published by the | 


Latin American countries, it may be said | 


that the fox-trot leads in popularity, fol- 
lowed by the one-step and the waltz, 
with other dances so far in the rear that 
they are not worth mentioning. 

Cock fighting continues a _ favorite 
sport in Mexico City. Figures show that 
this sport is on the increase, and also 
that the ticket speculators are exerting 
their influence in the industry. With 181 
cock fights in 1925 the exhibitors took 


in less than 15,000, while in 1926, with | naissance and observation. 


189 shows, over 41,000 pesos was paid 
4p by the public. 


personnel. In Army and Navy circles, 
he added, this is referred to as a “mili- 
tary load.” 

The range and reliability of aircraft, 
Admiral Eberle stated, are the “things 


| to be developed.” He declared that the 


engine, radius, and reiiability of planes 


; are being steadily improved and that he 


sees no reason why they should not be 


| developed to a stage where aircraft could 


| be employed as vital 
24, | 


factors in long- 


range defense. 

Impetus to civil aviation, he deci: 
is an important factor, in that it provides 
an aeronautical reserve in time of war. 


Forty-Seven Strikes 
Pending Adjustment 


Re- 
ports Three Labor Disputes 
Amicably Settled. 


Director of Conciliation 


Eight new labor controversies were 
brought before the Department of Labor 
for settlement in the week ended July 
25, it has just been announced by the 
| Director of Conciliation, Hugh L. Kerwin. 
| The new cases involve cloth headwear 

workers, steel workers. building laborers, 

iron, steel and tin werkers, molders, 

silver polishers and buffers and employes 
| of a gypsum plant. 
Three adjustments of labor disputes in 
the week were announced, and on July 
23 there were a total of 47 strikes be- 
fore the Department for settlement and 
eight controversies which had not reached 
the strike stage. 

The eight new controversies, with loca- 
tion, craft involved, numba @ffected and 
cause, are as follows: 


Hat and Cap Company, Philadelphia, 


| given, cause not given. 

Danville Structural Steel Co., Danville, 
Pa., steel workers, number not given, 
wage reduction. 

First National Bank Building, Carbon- 
dale, Pa., building laborers, number not 
given, 8-hour day asked, 

Bourne Fuller Company, Cleveland, 0O., 
iron, steel and tin workers, number not 
given, open shop declared. 

Marietta Hollowear and Enamel Com- 
| pany, Marietta, Pa., molders, number not 

given, wage increase asked. 

Easton 

Company, Easton, Pa., molders, number 
| not given, discharge of workers. 
Gorham Silver Company, Providence, 





R. L., silver polishers and buffers, number | 


not given, cut in wages. 

U. S. Gypsum Company, Batavia, N. 
| Y., gypsum workers, 200 involved, dis- 
charge of employes. 

Adjustments reported, with the loca- 
tion, craft involved, number affected and 
cause, are as follows: 

Painters, Syracuse, 
400 involved, 


Bs Mas 
wage 


building 
| trades, increase 
granted. 

Opera House, Hippodrome and Duchess 
Theaters, Warren, Ohio, motion picture 
operators, number not given, wage scale 
agreed upon. . 


Sharp & Fellows Co., Nevins, Ariz., 


shovelmen, 15 involved, discharged em- | 


ployes yeemployed. 


| Cavalry and Planes 
To Have Maneuvers 


Maneuvers participated in by cavalry 
trops and air forces will take place near 
Fort Bliss, Tex., for a three-day period 
beginning July 25, the Department of 
War announced in a statement July 23. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Forty-two planes piloted by members of 
the August graduating class of the Ad- 
vanced Flying School, Kelly Field, Tex., 
will operate with the First Cavalry Di- 
vision in a three-day ground and air 


ninig Monday, July 25. Pilots of the air 


force, which is under command of Major | 


James F, Chaney, will consist of 29 
Regular Army officers, 12 flying cadets 


and two enlisted men. The First Cacalry 


Division will be commanded by Brig. Gen. | 


EdwineB. Winans. 

These maneuvers will be of consider- 
able value to both the Cavalry and Air 
Corps inasmuch as they will afford the 


Cavalry Division its first opportunity to | 


work with that large number of planes. 
The maneuvers will involve attack by 
air units of ground troops and defense 


| against same, exercises of visibility and 


vulnerability, and of recon- 


Conditions 


problems 


Foundry and Manufacturing | 


‘Aireraft Will Provide | Great White Throne, Zion Park, Utah, 
| Scaled for. First Time by Californian 


The first successful climb of the Great 
White Throne in Zion National Park, 
Utah, previously considered by national 
park authorities as being an unscalable 
| mountain, is described by the Superin- 
| tendent of the park, E. T. Lyons, in a 
| statement made public on July 23 by the 
National Park Service, Department of the 
Interior. 

Although the ascent, which was ac- 
complished by W. H. W. Evans, of South 
Pasadena, Calif., was “a great mountain- 
| climbing achievement” in itself, the climb 
of a cliff which stood in the way was 
the most remarkable feat in Mr. Evans’ 
attainment, Mr. Scoyen said. 





statement says, Mr. Evans fell from a 
| cliff, at the bottom of which he lay un- 
conscious for at least 38 hours before 
he was rescued. 


_ First Attempt 
Ends in Failure 
The full text of Mr. Scoyen’s statement 


follows: 
On June 27, Mr. Evans, accompanied 


} lone 


After having reached the summit, the | 


Climber Falls and Lies Unconscious 38 Hours in Descend- 
; ing from Mountain Peak. 


had found his tracks. Although the 
ascent of the Throne was a great moun- 
tain climbing achievement, this climb is 
the most remarkable feat in cliff scaling 
in the whole climb. 

The party headed by Ruesch then 
started to trail Evans along the rim; a 
most difficult job in the heavy brush and 
dry earth. 


It is hard to explain the action of the 
climber from this point to the 
saddle. Instead of going down a ravine 
leading to this objective, and over which 
it might be possible to take a horse, he 
followed the rim to a point about a mile 
beyond, and then made a sensational 
descent to the saddle, and personally I do 
not she how he got down. 

Russel and Gifford went back to the 
ravine and climbed down to the saddle, 
while Ruesch made a circle to be sure 
that the man had not come out on the 
rim at some other point. These two men ; 
followed along the base of the cliff on the | 


; south side of the Great White Throne, 
| and soon noticed a notebook at the foot 


of the cliff, and at practically the same 
moment saw Evans stretched out in 


| some brush and sand a few feet away. 


by Douglas Graham, also of South Pasa- | 


West Rim over the new trail. After 
Evans entered the park, he soon heard 


that the Great White Throne was an | 


unsealed peak, and several persons told 
him it was impossible for anyone to 
reach the summit. On June 24, he made 
one attempt up the north wall, and re- 
| turned, as he thought it was not the right 
way to go. The morning of the 27th, he 
told his “buddy” that he would not go on 
to the West Rim that day, but prefered 
to remain in camp. He did not state 
| definitely that ne would make another 
attempt on the great monolith, but 
| Graham suspected this was his object in 
giving up the trip as: planned, but felt 
that he would try again, and, finding the 
climb impossible, would soon return. 
When Graham returned in the eve- 
ning, Evans had not yet returned. Dark- 
‘ness fell, and still there was 
' This did not worry Graham a great deal, 
as Evans stated that if he reached the 
top he would stay over night, and would 
build a fire on the summit. Graham 
told no one about the attempt, or that 
| he was expecting a signal fire. 


| in the auto camp, replied, “That’s funny, 


| he could be given a drink. 


: | cliff 
no sign- | 


| When Graham had observed no sign | 


of Evans during the night, he went 
to the checking station early in the 
morning and asked that a searching 
party be sent out. Chief 
Ruesch, Ranger Russell and Barney 
Gifford, a trailcare-taker, started at 


Ranger | 


Russel walked over and said, “Mr. 


. | Evans, are you hurt?” to which Evans 
dena, arranged to make a trip to the | 3 ch Evans 


replied, “How did you know my name 
was Evans?” Russel said “Youy buddy, 
Mr. Graham, told us about you.” 

Evans then asked where Graham was, ! 
and on being informed that he was down 


he was here all night.” 


Climber 38 Hours 


Without Water 
Aside from injuries, some idea of the ; 
condition of the man can be had from the | 
fact that he had had nothing to eat for 
60 hours, and had been without water for 
at least 38 hours. His canteen was half 
full but was so badly smashed that it 
Was necessary to cut the top off before | 


A little later Gifford appeared on the ! 
about 2,000 feet up and shouted | 
down that the man had been found, and 
directed that a doctor and help be sent 
up the East Rim Trail at once, 

A short time later a party consisting 
of two doctors, medical supplies, six | 
horses and four extra men was on its || 
way up the trail. 

The character of the country in which { 
this search had been conducted can be 
judged by the fact that a member of 
Ruesch’s party was able to talk to 
Woodbury and Schiefer across a narrow 


| canyon, but it took them two hours to 


once and proceeded up Hidden Canyon | 


behind the Throne. 

About 9 o’clock a party of campers 
going out, stopped at the station and 
asked about the fires they had 


' made of poles and rope. 


seen | 


on top of the Great White Throne about | 


9 o’clock the night before. We ques- 
tioned them, and asked if it might not 
have been a star, lightening flashes, 
or some such occurrence. One of the 
| men replied that he knew a fire when 


reach the point where Evans was found. 

Meanwhile a crude stretcher had been 
Ruesch con- 
tributed his overalls to the cause. Evans 
was placed on this and carried out, an 


extremely hard job for the five men to | 


accomplish. 


An examination showed that no bones | 


| were broken, and that injuries consisted | 


mostly of severe scratches and bruises. 


| He did not regain his right mind until 


he saw it, because he had seen lots of | 
them, and what he saw was not a star, | 
' comet or anything except a plain bon- | 


| fire. He also stated that others had 


seen the signal. 


Pa., cloth headwear makers, number not | 


| Fires Reported Used 
For Signalling 


In relation to Evans’ statement, made 


July 7. 

Two days after he was found,I made a 
trip up the East Rim trail to the point 
where he was found. 

We followed the marks of his feet up | 
the rock wail for about 30 feet and also 
found where he had fallen. He never 


| moved after he hit the bottom, and the 


later, several things were brought out | 


which are significant. Everyone said 


there were at least two fires, and that | 


| one of them seemed to be blinking as 
if someone were trying to signal by the 
dot and dash code, and that one seemed 

a little lower than the other. 

When Graham learned of these signals 
he was much relieved, and we signaled 
| the searching party to return. 

After lunch when there were no signs 
from Evans, we concluded to send out 
another searching party. We found 
| Evans’, tracks going up over the rocks 
above the Grotto, and the second party 
| started on his trail. A short distance up, 
| Evans had crossed a narrow ledge on a 
vertical face about eight inches wide, 
and we did not consider it safe to follow 
this route. We returned and built a 
| ladder, and after an hour’s work Park 
Naturalist Woodbury and Barney Gifford 
| succeeded in getting by this place. 

It was evident that Evans was trying 
to reach the south side of the Throne, 
where a saddle occurs about 1,000 feet 
| from the top. As we were to learn later, 
the daring of Evans, and his complete 
lack of fear or any responsibility for his 
safety delayed his rescue 24 hours. The 
wall of the canyon above the Grotto and 
across from the searching party was, 
as one of the men put, “straight up and 
down and then some,” and they consid- 
ered it impossible for anyone to scale 
this wall. They then proceeded to the 
| saddle, and reaching the summit of the 

divide between the Grotto and canyon 

and Hidden Canyon, made 
} search for tracks or signs and found 

none. At this time they were within 150 

| feet of where Evans lay unconscious. 

It was now dusk, and Woodbury was 
positive the man had never reached the 
saddle from which the only possible 
ascent to the summit could be made, and 
decided the man had fallen in the Grotto 
| Canyon. The party returned at 9:30 in 
the evening. 3 

In talking the matter over with 
Ruesch, it was decided that he, Ranger 
tussel, and Mr. Gifford should take 





| horses and leave early in the morning 


for the East Rim and see if Evans had 
succeeded in reaching the rim, although 
they were positive that not even a fly 
| could hang on this wall. Woodbury was 
| to take Temporary Ranger Arden 
| Schiefer and hunt out the Grotto Can- 
yon. 


| Found to Have Scaled 
| “Impossible” Wall 


Nothing was heard until about 11 
| o’clock, when we heard the two parties 
talking to each other. Later we found 


in the vicinity of El Paso, Tex., are ideal | out that Evans had scaled the “impos- 


« for such training, 


# sible’ wali, and Ruesch and his party 


ool 


| the 7th. 


pile of brush and soft sand instead of 


| duce 


{ compared with ordinary film. 
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Germans Produce 
Supersensitive Film 
For Night Pictures 


Inventors Say Action “and 
Scenes Can Be Taken in 
Dim Light. 


Details Are Recorded 


Invention Expected to Mark 
Step in Advance in 
Cinema Industry. 


The development of a supersensitive 
film which will take motion pictures of 
night scenes under ordinary lighting is 
reported from Berlin by the Assistant 
Trade Commissionet of the Department 
of Commerce, Lee C. Morse. 

The Department’s statement follows 
in full text: 

German inventors claim: a device en- 
abling motion pictures of night scenes 
without trick photography. 

In order to make it possible to take 


| motion pictures ‘of moving objects such 


as automobiles, busses, street cars, and 
pedestrians under ordinary lighting con- 


| ditions in the average city, two German 


inventors have been endeavoring to pro- 
a supersensitive film. According 
recent reports the results of their 
experiments have been extremely suc- 
cessfal. It is clainied that they have 
produced a film 40 times as sensitive as 


to 


} the most sensitive film ever produced. 


Moving pictures which they have taken 
of street scenes at night are said to 
be perfect in every detail, it being pos- 


sible to recognize Passengers in street 
cars and other dimly Kghted vehicles and 


the effect of a pedestrian approaching a 
street light, lighting a cigarette and fad- 


| ing off in the darkness is claimed to 


be absolutely natural. 

Just when this film will be put on the 
market is not known nor has any report 
been made as to its probable cost as 
It is felt, 
however, that the perfection of this film 
will enable. motion picture producers to 


| take.a big. step. forward in producing 
| more natural and artistic pictures of 
} night effects. ‘ 


eggs 


Anti-Aircraft Defense 
To Be Put to Tests 


Experiments With Newly De- 
vised Armaments to Be 
Conducted by Army. 


; [Continued from Puge 1.} 

ing developed by the Ordnance Depart- 

| ment, searchlights being developed by 

| the Engineers, and targets and towing 
—— being developed by the Air 
orps. 

The exercises are schéduled to begin 
September i and terminate abdut No- 
vember 1. 

The towing of targets und other aid 
missions will be: performed by the 49th 
Bombardment Squadron, stationed at 
Phillips Field, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
Md. The anti-aircraft materiel consist- 


| ing of guns, mache guns, searchlights, 


and the fire control apparatus pertaining 
thereto, will be manned by the 61st Coast 
Artillery (Anti-aireraft) from Fort Mon- 


i x | roe, Va., reinfore 
only thing which saved him from instant | oreed by a detachment of 


death was the fact that he lighted in a | 


the 62nd Coast Artillery (Anti-aircraft) 
from Fort Totten, N.. ¥. 
The 61st Coast Artillery will proceed 





the usual rock slide found at the base of 
a cliff. 

Evans told no story of the climb until 
At that time he stated that he | 


| had reached the top early in the evening, 


| had started the signal fire. 


and while waiting for it to get dark, 
The pack- 


; rats had provided plenty of dry twigs, 
; and Evans stated that as long as the 


a careful | 


| 
| 


fire was going he was comfortable. 


i Getting up at 4 o’clock the next morn- | 
ing, he cut his initials in a rock, and 
started his descent. 


“Artificial Daylight” 
Favored for Readi ng 


Bureau of Standards Conducts 
Tests With Lamps to De- 
cide Most Practical. 


Reading at night under “artificial day- } : 
| searchlight. 


light” lamps is recommended by the Bu- 
reau of Standards for those who suffer 
after-effects from reading by unmodified 
artificial lights. 

In a statement just issued on the basis 


of an experiment it has recently con- | 


ducted, the Bureau states: 

Those who suffer after evening read- 
ing by unmodified artificial light may 
possibly find relief in using one of the 
so-called “artificial daylight” lamps. 
the past there have been good reason for 
believing that daylight was superior in 
several respects to ordinary electric in- 
candescentlights as an illuminant for 
reading black print on white paper, says 
the Bureau. 

An experiment recently conducted 
shows that one individual who had ex- 
perienced for many years not only great 
dissatisfaction and discomfort, but also 
very painful after-effects, such as head- 
ache, in reading with ordinary incandes- 
cent lamps finds great satisfaction and 
the absence of those bad after-effects in 
reading with artificial daylight. 

The Bureau’s experiment was limited 
to this one case; but other cases are on 
record in which readers find benefit -in 
substituting artificial daylight for ordi- 
nary artificial light. If this should prove 
to be the case fr many people, it is ap- 
parent that there would be a great field 


ef usefulness for artificial daylight in 


eliminating pain, and increasing human 
happiness and efficiency. Probably there 
will be gerat differences among individ- 
uals, but it would probably be worth 
while for those who suffer after evening 
reading to try the effete of artificial day- 
light. 


| about three night per week. 


| to Aberdeen by .mine planter and by 


motor convoy, the detachment from the 
62nd Coast. Artillery, proceeding by 
motor convoy, both will arrive about Sep- 
tember 1. 

Practically all firings will be at a sleeve 
target towed by airplane. A red tar- 
get will be used for day firing and a 
white one at night. Day firings by guns 
and machine guns wil] be conducted five 
days per week whenever weather per- 
mits. Night firings will be conducted 
In addi- 
tion to illuminating the targets for guns 
and machine guns, the searchlight bat- 
tery will conduct night practice inde- 
pendently, the problem being to locate 
airplanes by sound and illuminate them 


| with searchlights. 


Tests will be made of the following 
newly improved types of apparatus: 

Sound locators for locating aircraft at 
night. 

High powered searchlights. 
A system of instantaneous data trans- 
mission between sound locator and 


Central fire control system for all guns 
of a 3-inch battery whereby the guns are 
aimed and laid by indirect fire methods. 

Sights and fire control instruments for 
machine guns. 

Tripod mounts for caliber .30 and eali- 
ber .50 machine guns. 

Special devices for determining ac- 
curacy of fire by’ observing the position 


eh of the bursts with respect to target. 


Red Cross to Assist 
International Relief 


League of Nations Advises Dee 
partment of State of De- 
bate on Proposal. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ments had sent representatives to the 
Conference. 

The Conference then decided to ap- 
point a commission to coordinate’ the 
original text of the draft Statute with 
any amendments and observations which 
had already been presented or might 
later be presented. 

This Commission will be composed of 
the representatives of ‘Germany, Bele 
gium, Cuba, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Poland, Switzerland, Turkey, Urugauy, 

To these Government representatives 
were added representatives of the Inter- 
national Red Cross Committee and of 
the League of Red Cross Societies and 
the members of the Preparatory ~C 
mittee of the Conference, 
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Cost of Living Declines for Year 
In 16 of 19 Cities Studied in Survey 


Drops Are Recorded in All But One Commu- 
nity for Six Months Ended 


With 


In the last year the cost of living in all 
but three of 19 setected cities has shown 
a decrease, according to statistics just 
made public by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 


tistics of the Department of Labor. Since 
the first of this year to June the cost of 
living has decreased in all but one of this 
group of cities. 

Decreases from the high point in 1920 
ranged from 15 to 24.4 per cent, the tabu- 
lation shows. The smallest decrease was 
for Los Angeles and the fargest for Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 

The full text of the Bureau's 
ment follows: 

Changes in the cost of living in 32 
cities and in the United States as a whole 
were announced July 24 by the Bureau 


state- 


TABLE I.—Changes in total cost of living in 19 cities from 
June, 1920, June, 1926, and December, 1926, to June, 


Baltimore. . 
Boston . 2. eee 
Buffalo . . 
Chicago .. 
Cleveland . 
Detroit . . 2. ce ccccces 
Houston... 
Jacksonville . ...«.-- 
Los Angeles .....e--- 
Mobile we 
New York . 
Norfolk ... 
Philadelphia . 
Portland, Me. . 
Portland, Oreg.se o os cccccsecccccceces 
San Francisco . . 2 occccccccccccnsccess 
Savannah..... 

Seattle ... . «20. 

Washington..... 


ee eeeeee 


eeeeeeenre 


Seer ereeesesees 


ee eee eee enews neesereees 


Se eee emer e nese eeseereees 


eee eee mee eeeeseneeeeeeee 


TABLE 2.—Changes in total cost of living in 13 cities from 
1926, to June, 


June, 1920, June, 1926, and December, 
Atlanta... 

Birmingham . . .. «-+-+-- 
Cincinnati. . 
Denver... 


ee eee eee eseerseeeeseeaaere 


Indianapolis . . oo ocsccccecsencenccecce 


Kansas City . . co eccccccccccccccccccce 
Memphis. . 
Minneapolis . . oo eccccccecccccecccesees 


ee eee ewer eeeeseeeeesesere 


New Orleans . . . occccesccccccececesecs 


Pittsburgh . . . 2 occscccccscccccccccsecs 
Richmond . . . . o cccccccccccccccccccesce 
St. Louis... 
Scranton . 


ee Reet were eseeeseeseeseree 


ee we Reet wee eweweeeeeseseeee® 


y Average U.S. . 
+ From 1913 to June, 1927. 


Tables 3 and 4 show the percentage of increase from December, 1914, or De- | 


June. 


of Labor Statistics of the U nited States 
Department of Labor. The following ta- 
bles show changes in the total cost of 
living in 19 of these cities from Decem- 
ber, 1914, to June, 1927, and in 13 cities 
from December, 1917, to June, 1927. In 
addition, the tables show the changes in 
each city from June, 1920, June, 1926, 
and December, 1926, respectively, to 


June, 1927. The first column in the ta- | 


bles shows the changes from the time 
this survey was first taken up to.June, 
1927. The second column shows the 
changes from the date when prices were 
the highest to the present. The third 
column shows the changes during the 
year preceding June, 1927, and the last 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


the Congress provides for 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 
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column shows the changes for the six- 
month period preceding June, 1927. | 


1927: 
—18.2 
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—18.8 
—17.5 
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—21.6 
—18.8 
—15.0 
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—19.4 
—20.3 
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cember, 1927, to June, 1927, in each group of items, and in the total cost of living, 


in each of the 32 cities: 


TABLE 3.—Changes in the cost of living in 19 cities from December, 1914, 


to June, 1927, by groups of items. 


Food Cloth- 
ing 
71.3 
82.9 
72.2 
58.7 
67.5 
68.3 
86.8 
88.0 57.2 
74.0 
47.6 
92.9 
tad 
79.2 
67.6 
53.2 
83.7 38.7 
69.8 
71.9 
69.2 


WEPOMAINOTS © 0 vc cccccgccesce 
DEPCEGinSecchcedcccccs.« GOS 
CS G06 0560040600 - 86.7 
CHICEGO « « 0 o emecccccecs..) 68.2 
CRNVOIRDE cc cccccccceacese 566 
Es s:co60sncvegesecseg- OBS 
DEE <seucseseteccescse G04 
Jacksonville .....sceeee-+2 45.0 
Los Angeles ......ce....-. 40.4 
DE c..cesteccescecsss OO0 
PEE o.6 sc csncccccecsn 84,0 
DCC 55 6ée0evcescccess OET 
DRIMGOIDNIR «ce ccccccccess 588 
OPUMEME,, EO. clei ccacccaccsie BDA 
ete, OFES. oe ccecesess 802 
San. Francisco .<.cecsesses. 45.4 
Nas 6 4:s<ecccecccce Stu 
ES ais -6.0:6.0's:6 0 43.0 
Washington.... 


56.7 
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Hous- 
ing 
69.9 
53.2 92.5 
75.8 126.9 
93.9 57.2 
67.5 163.9 
89.6 73. 
32.2 32.8 

87.8 

61.0 

91.8 

92.2 

96.8 

89.4 

98.6 

56.9 

47.1 

58.3 

59.3 

39.3 


Fuel & 
Light 
82.2 


59.9 
40.4 
702 
45.9 
75.3 
23.6 
30.3 


37.7 
59.0 
36.4 


House 
Goods 
106.9 
125.5 
106.2 
105.2 
103.2 
86.8 
136.7 
126.0 
120.4 
97.2 
102.5 
88.9 
88.6 
118.8 
87.8 
103.8 
121.7 
136.8 
104.4 


Misc. 


112.9 
91.5 
111.4 
96.7 
115.9 
125.1 
86.6 
104.5 
108.2 
102.4 
119.0 
114.9 
120.8 
88.6 
76.4 
77.8 
80.6 
99.6 


FO 
io. 


All 
Items 
75.3 
68.1 
79.8 
77.1 
80.2 
82.7 
66.3 
75.7 
71.5 
65.3 
77.8 


78.0 
66.8 
53.7 
60.5 
58.3 
69.7 
60.5 


TABLE 4.—Changes in the cost of living in 13 cities from December, 1917, 


to June, 1927, by groups of Items. 


Food Cloth- 
ing 
2.1 


*3.1 


Atlanta . Bahia nines 
Birmingham .. otal eaie so: 
Cincinnati....... 
Denver... peewensenes 
MUMEETIBMIONS 6 6 6 0 ccccccccce 
METRE o 0's 6 ccc ccegene 
I. coo 0s0000006 0000 
BEPEMOEMONE « os co cccccccsce 
New Orleans....... 
Pittsburgh ....... 
Richmond....... 
NT ake 'k 95-0 00.6 65 0.0.01 
Scranton.... 


4.1 
*3.1 
3.9 
*2.8 
3.5 
*2.2 
7.2 
4.1 
*3.9 
2.2 
*i 2 
1.2 
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+ Average U. S. err 
} From 1913 to June, 1927 


* Decrease. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary therefore in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-18956 (S). Traveling expenses — Vet- 
erans’ Bureau—Ambulance hire. A _bene- 
ficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau and attend- 
ant (his wife) traveled to his home with- 
out prior authority from the Bureau. A 
claim and rating board approved the claim 
of the attendant for reimbursement of the 
expenses incurred including the hire of an 
ambulance necessarily used in connection 
with a stopover en route. The item for 


ambulance hire was administratively disap- 
proved as made necessary by unauthorized 
stop-over and disallowed on that ground. 
The item is allowed upon a showing that 
the stop-over was necessary due to the 
critical condition of the veteran. 


A-19066 (S). Furlough ration—Furlough 
leave overstayed — Army enlisted man. 
Where an enlisted man absent om furlough 
never returned to his proper station but 
upon the last day of his furlough makes 
his appearance at a distant station where 
he is later transferred he is not entitled 
te furlough ration, payment of which is 
only authorized when soldier returns to his 
proper station on or before the last day 
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64.9 


Hous- 
ing 
41.5 31.7 
64.5 39.6 

66.7 
20.8 
34.6 
29.8 
79.4 
44.3 
38.5 
88.8 
51.9 
34.0 
71.4 
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of his 


House 


Light Goods 


14.6 
11.2 
16.1 
22.9 
18.0 

8.6 
16.0 
15.1 
21.8 
22.6 
35.6 
22.3 
32.4 


105.2 


furlough and when 


Mise. 


29 
vo. 


26.4 
50.0 
36.1 
52.3 
36.6 
36.6 
32.6 
48.6 
46.5 
40.9 
36.4 
55.7 


104.5 


there 


All 
Items 
16.2 
14.8 
23.3 
18.4 
21.4 
14.0 
18.1 
17,2 
20.3 
25.4 
‘17.4 

23.2 
28.2 


73.4 


is an 


overstaying of furlough leave if upon re- 
turn to his proper station the overstayin~ 


is excused by 
officer. 
A-19093. 


his immediate commanding 


Contracts—Brickwork—Admin- 


istrative findings—War Department. Where 
a contract provides for the laying of all 


brick 


in a building for a stipulated sum 


the number of brick being estimated, no 
additional payment may be made for laying 
more brick as claimed by contractor when 


the administrative 


findings 


are that 


less 


than the estimated number of brick were 


laid. 3 Comp. Gen. 
A-19144 (S). 

raphic 

sion. 


authority the 


fied in the 
1923, 32 Stat. 1488. 


977; 
1925. 
A-9114. 


51. 


Radio 


Personal services—Stenog- 

reporting—Federal 
In the absence of specifice statutory 
stenographic 


Commis- 


reporting of 
administrative hearings constituting part of 
the regular work of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission is not for procurement by contract 
but for performance by employes of that 
commission at rates of compensation speci- 


Classification Act of March 4, 


If no regular employes 
are qualified or available, the service may 
be procured by temporary hire under civil 
service rules and regulations at rates fixed 
by the Classification Act. 4 Comp. Gen. 908, 


A-10076, Aug. 17, 1925; A-11393, Oct. 21 


Personal service — Horse and 


real estate appraisers—Department of Agri- 


culture. 


Where the regular personnel of 


the Department of Agriculture are found not 
to be qualified to make e@2Ppraisals con- 


templated by 


Act of August 15, 1921, 42 Stat. 


Secretary 


the Packers and Stockyards 
159, the 
of Agriculture is authorized to, 


employ, temporarily, by means of contracts, 
for such compensation as may be agreed 
upon, local horse aud real estate dealers 


to make such appraisals. 


In the event such 


appraisers have performed part of the serv- 


ices, 


under contracts of employment pro- 


viding for lump sum payments, and the re- 
. 1 not be re- 
quired by the department, payment for the 


mainder of the services 


wil 





services rendered may be made on a pro- 
rated basis. 

A-18685. 
duty station—Naval Estabiishment. 
in connection with an appointment to a civil 
position in 
Naval Establishment of the United States, a 
contract or agreement is entered into be- 
twten the Naval Establishment and the em- 
ploye to furnish him transportation in kind 
to the new station and to reimburse him 
for subsistence expenses en route, 
cisions relative to employe placing them- 
slves at their first duty station at their 
own expense are not applicable and reim- 
bursement for subsistence expenses in ac- 
cordance with the agreement is authorized. 
5 Comp. Gen. 1025, distinguished. 

A-19081. 
military service. 
ficer of the. Army for recoupment for loss, 
damage, or destruction of his private prop- 
erty in the military service under the act 
of March 4, 1921, 
facts bringing it within the act, 
mination of the fact of loss and the value 
of the property 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 
United States v. Hayden, 250 U. 

A-19085 (S). 
—Escheat. Upon the death of the designated 
beneficiary of a war risk insurance polcy the 
persons entitled to the proceeds as dis- 
tributees of the estate of the deceased vet- 
erans are to be determined in accordance 
with the laws and court decisions of the 
state of the insured’s residence at time of 
death. 
be made to an adminstrator of the veterans’ 
estate in the absence of evidence that the 
amounts paid to him would not escheat to 
the State. 
ber 30, 1926. 

A-19087. 
support— 
“aid and support” as used in the appropria- 


Fourth Article—United States Marine Corps. 


In this series of articles presenting a 
Topical Survey of the Government are shown 
the practical contacts between divisions and 
bureaus irrespective of their place in the ad- 
ministrative organization. Groups of articles 
have been presented explaining government 
activities under each of the following topics: 
First, Public Health; second, Foreign Rela- 
tions; third, Education; fourth, Finance; fifth, 
Conservation; sixth, Industry; seventh, Trans- 
portation; eighth, Taxation; ninth, Social 
Welfare; tenth, Trade Practices; eleventh, 
Science; twelfth, Shipping; thirteenth, For- 
eign Trade; fourteenth, Arts; fifteenth, Public 
Utilities; and sixteenth, Communications. The 
present group deals with Federal activities in 
connection with National Defense. 


By Maj. Gen. John A. Lejeune 


Commandant, United States Marine Corps. 


N describing any organization it is advisable to 

begin by stating its mission, and by mission is 

meant its principal reason for existence. The 

mission of the Marine Corps, briefly, is as follows: 
To support the United States Fleet and to aid the Navy 
in carrying out that part of the policy of the Govern- 
ment which has been or may be assigned to it. 


A more detailed classification of the duties of the 
Marine Corps is as follows: 

(a) Detachments to guard navy yards and _ stations 
at home and abroad. 

(b) Guards for American Legations in certain for- 
eign countries. 

* * * 

(c) Landing forces in foreign countries to protect 
American lives and interests. 

(d) Forces of occupation to maintain peace in dis- 
turbed countries, as, for instance, Haiti. 

(e) Detachments for administrative purposes, 
as-Recruiting Service, Recruit Depots, etc. 

(f) Marine detachments for service on board ves- 
sels of the United States Fleet. 

(g) Expeditionary forces for service with the Fleet 
in war. 


such 


~ ~ * 


"THESE duties come directly under the mission out- 

lined above. In addition, however, the President 
is empowered to assign the Marine Corps or any part 
of it to service with the Army. The principal in- 
stance of such duty occurred in the late war when 
the Fourth Brigade formed part of the Second Division 
of the American Expeditionary Force. 


Other instances have been service at Vera Cruz, 
Mexico, in 1914, and in the Indian Wars in Florida 
nearly 100 years ago. Nevertheless, this type of duty 
is not normal to the major mission of the Corps. 

* * x 

The Marine Corps is a body of troops composed of 
approximately 1,000 commissioned officers, 150 war- 
rant officers and 18,000 enlisted men. Originally the 
Corps was trained and organized almost exclusively 
as infantry. In the early days of our country Naval 
engagements were fought at very close ranges and 
musketry fire, which was furnished by the Marine 
Guards, frequently played a very important part in 
the result. Later on, however, when the development 
of Naval tactics brought about greater distances be- 
tween combatant vessels, Marines were assigned to 
man part of the ship’s battery, but for service on shore 
Marines continued to serve as infantry. 


Recently certain units of the Corps have been 
trained in additional arms. Thus at present there 
exists a well trained and well equipped Marine Avi- 
ation Force. There is a regiment of artillery, and 
there are also certain forces trained as auxiliary 
troops, such as Signal Companies, Engineers, and Tank 
personnel. 

~ ad * 

ECENT events have demonstrated to the Ameri- 

can public in a very clear way what may be called 
the normal peace-time use of Marines. There is a 
Marine Brigade in China, a Marine Brigade in Nice- 
ragua, and, of course, Marines in other places outside 
the continental limits of the United States who have 
been stationed there so long that their presence is not 
a matter of news. Of the present enlisted force of 
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Property —Private—Lost in the 


ceipt by him, 
Where a claim by an of- P x 


order changing his 
5 Comp. Gen. 337; 

A-18900 (S). 
Bureau. 


41 Stat. 1436, is based on 
the deter- 


: : oe Value of 
lost is exclusively within 


authority to make 


S. 328. 


Veterans’ Bureau insurance | propriated to the 


A-19031 (S). 


No payment of such proceeds may | tion stipulations 


A-14609, July 28 and Novem- 


claims, 
fore may not be 
struction contracts. 


Medical assistance — Aid and 
Panama Canal employes. The term 


~ 


, tion act of February 


stence—Headquarters— 
Where an employe in a 
bona fide travel or temporary duty status 
ice of a particular duty 
receives orders transferring his headquar- 
of his temporary duty | 5S: 
effective at some future date named therein, 


so named may be accepted 
iination of his temporary 
duty status, notwithstanding its earlier re- 
provided it is satisfactorily 
shown that the special duty he was per- 
forming under his travel orders was not in 
fact completed until the date named in the 
status and headquarters. 
and 400, distinguished. 
Le ases—Damages—V eterans’ 


building\removed by the Government under 
alterations 
quently taken from the building and ap- 
Government’s use with- 
uot the knowledge or consent of the lessor 
is properly payable to the lessor. 


Reclamation Service—Prop- 
erty and personal injury or death claims— 
Indemnification of contractors. 
applicable statute authorizes the payment 
of property damage claims, 
in accordance with the 
limitations of the statute, may be included 
in construction contracts. 
statute or appropriation authorizes the pay- 
ment of personal service injury or death 
indemnification stipulations 
legally included in con- 
Decision dated Feb- 
ruary 16, 1926 (A-12983). 


18,000 only about 6,500 are on duty ashore in the 
United States. 


The original reasons for having Marines aboard 
Naval vessels were three: To form a disciplinary and 
police force aboard ship, to provide a body of trained 
riflemen for use in Naval engagements and to have 
well equipped forces of infantry for use in landing 
operations. The first two of these functions have 
largely disappeared, but it is more important than ever 
that Naval vessels should have on board trained land- 
ing forces. 

* * + 

There are still, even in the enlightened twentieth 
century, many places where civilization has been re- 
tarded and American citizens are sometimes in grave 
danger. The vessels of our Navy are usually the only 
armed representatives of our Government in these 
places. The Marine detachments used as landing forces 
are generally the means whereby the captains of these 
vessels furnish our citizens with the protection they 
have a right to expect from their government. It 
may be added that it is a well known principle of inter- 
national law that the landing of Marines or Blue Jackets 
in a foreign country is not as serious an incident in 
the relations of the two countries as landing Army 
personnel would be. 


It is this training on board ship in time of peace 
which makes the Corps so peculiarly fitted to carry 
out its most important function, that of furnishing 
expeditionary forces for service with the United States 
Fleet in time of war. By no means do all Marines 
serve at sea, but a sufficient number of them do to 
spread the knowledge of seagoing habits throughout 
the remainder. There is a special type of military- 
naval operations known briefly as “Ship to Shore,” in 
other words, landing on beaches against resistance. 
The Marine Corps specializes in this kind of work and 
its training is in part directed along this line. 
THE ! Marine Corps saeliian not only in training 

but in equipment. The Marine Detachment aboard 
ship is the only organization aboard enabled through 
its own equipment to make an indefinite stay ashore. 
It is armed in a similar manner to corresponding units 
of the Army, but its gear is so arranged that it can 
easily embark or disembark from ships even if small 
boats are needed to make the landing. 


Another end which the Marine Corps has had in 
mind in developing both training and equipment is 
speed. Its mission both in peace and war requires that 
its expeditionary forces be always ready to embark 
for overseas on notice of hours rather than days. In 
fact it may be said as a general rule that Marine Corps 
expeditions are ready to start before the transportation 
which is to move them is available. 

o * * * 

A few brief words should be said on the subject of 
Marine Corps history. The Marine Corps was founded 
as an organization on November 10, 1775, by resolu- 
tion of the Continental Congress and the first officer 
commissioned by that body was Capt. Samuel Nicholas 
of the Marines. During the Revolution Marines fought 
both on land and sea. Disbanded like the Navy on its 
conclusion, the Corps was reestablished in 1798 and 
since that time has had an uninterrupted existence. 
During the War of 1812 Marines shared in most of 
our glorious Naval victories and also fought as part of 
the land forces in the Battle of New Orleans and 
several other engagements of that war. In the Mexi- 
can War Marines took part in the campaign of Gen- 
eral Scott’s army and also shared in the conquest of 
California. During the Civil War most of their duty 
was aboard ship. The Corps fought both ashore and 
afloat in the brief Spanish War. During the World 
War the work of the Marines of the Second Division 
is too well known to be more than referred to here. 


Aside from duty in time of war Marines have car- 
ried on throughout the long history of the Corps what 
might be called peace-time combat in almost every 
section of the world, sometimes as landing parties from 
naval vessels to defend American lives, and in other 
cases as forces of an occupation more or less pro- 
longed of more or less civilized countries. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of July 26, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Sum- 
merall, Chief of Staff, Department of War, 
will describe the coordinating functions of the 
General Staff of the Army. 


by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


23, 1927, 44 Stat. 1146, 
in connection with indigent persons legally 
within the Canal Zone, being of broad im- 
port, may be considered under certain cir- 
cumstances as authorizing the purchase of 
artificial limbs for such persons. 


Navy Orders 


Mach. 
ville; to U. S. S. Tennessee. 


Bosn. Charles B. Parr, det. U. 
to U. S. S. Tatnuck. 


In- 


to U. S. S. Quail. 

Ch. Pharm. Joseph C. Gill, 
to Hosp. Trng. School, 
Calif. 

Ch, Pharm. 


det. 


Glenn F. Lyon, det. 
Boston, 

Capt. Rescoe C. 
home and wait orders. 

Lieut. Comdr. Robert A. Awtrey, 
Train Sqdn. 1, Flt. Base Force; 
of Comdt., 6th Nav. Dist. 

Lieut..Comdr. John L. Hull, Jr. 
Yard, Charleston, S. C.; to U. 

Lieut. Comdr. Edward E. 


railing command V-1, 


in a lease 


but subse- | mand U. S. S. V-1; to Bu. Ord. 


Lieut. Bayard H. Colyear, 
Chg., Navy Retg. 
Asiatic Station. 

Lieut. William E. Sullivan, 
30, 1927, modified, to U. S. S. Florida. 

Lieut. Irving O. Wiltsie, det. 


det. 


Where an 
Air Sta., Hampton Roads, Va 
Lieut. (j. g.) Humphrey W. 
O Sqdn. 2B (U. S. S. Mississippi), 
craft Sqdns., Battle Fit.; to Nav. 
San Diego, Calif. 
Ensign Gerald D. Baker, det. VU. 
Milwaukee; to U. 8S. S. Shawmut. 
Ensign Welford C. Blinn, det. U. 
New Mexico; to U. S. S. Henshaw. 
Ensign Clifford T. Corbin, det. 
Texas; to U. S. S. Wright. 


indemnifica- 


As no general 


there- 


. S. Tern; 


Mach. Ivan L. Brown, det. U. S. S. Nevada; 


Off. 
Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 


Nav. 
Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; to VO Sqdn. 3S, Nav. 


| 


Uriel H. Leach, det. U. S. S. Mel- 


Bu. M. & 
Mare Island, 


Office 
Sanitary Engineer to Haiti; to Nav. Hosp., 


Moody, det. all duty; to’ 


to aide 
, det. Navy 


S. S. Florida. 
Hazlett, Jr., 


to 
Lieut. Comdr. Sherwood Picking, det. com- 
in 
to 
orders April 
Air 
Toomey, det. 
Air- 
Air Sta., 
Ss. S. 


| required. 


| later 
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Weight Limit 11 Pounds 
On Parcels for Hong Kong 


Because of a misunderstanding on the 
part of postal employes concerning the 
weight limit on parcel post packages to 
Hong Kong, the Second Assistant Post- 
master General, W. Irving Glover, has 
announced that the weight limit is 11 

pounds, and has notified postmasters to 
issue instructions accordingly. 


The ful ltext of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


In connection with report of the post- 
master at Seattle, Wash., that there are 
being received at his office many regis- 
tered parcels addressed for delivery at 
Hong Kong which are overweight, there- 
by necessitating their return to the office 
of mailing, that causes not only expense 
to the Department, but also disappoint- 
ment and unsatisfactory service to the 
senders and addressees of such parcels, 
postmasters will issue instructions to all 
concerned at their offices that the weight 
limit for parcel post packages, ordinary 
and registered, for Hong Kong is 11 
pounds. 


Vacancies Announced 
In Federal Service 


| Examinations to Fill Eight 


Places to Be Held by 


Government. 


The following digest of recent an- 


| nouncements of examinations to fill eight 


vacancies in the Government service was 
made public on July 22 by the Civil Serv- 


| ice Commission: 


Assistant cotton technologist, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture, at $2,400 a year. Cer- 
tain specified education and experience 
Applications must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission not 
than August 9. Subjects te be 
rated: Education and experience, 70 per 
cent; thesis or discussion filed with ap- 
plication, 30 per cent. 

Chief of Radio Service, Department of 
Agriculture, at $3,800 a year. Certain 
specified education and experience re- 
quired. Applications must be on file with 
the Civil Service Commission not later 
than August 9. Subjects ia be rated: 
Education and experience, 60 per cent; 
thesis and published manuscripts or lec- 
tures filed with the application, 40 per 
cent. 


Junior agricultural engineer, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, at $1,860 a year. 
Applications must be on file with the 
Civil Service Commission not later than 
August 13. Subjects of examination: 
General physics, mathematics through 
calculus, and general engineering, 50 per 
cent; practical questions in agricultural 
engineering, 50 per cent. 


Associate physical chemist, Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils, Department of Ag- 
riculture, at $3,000 a year. Certain 
specified. education, training, and expe- 
rience required. Applications must be 
on file with the Civil Service Commission 
not later than August 9. Subjects to be 
rated: Education, training, and experi- 
ence, 70 per cent; publication or thesis 
filed with the application, 30 per cent. 

Junior librarian, Marine Barracks, 
Parris Island, S. C., and vacancies requir- 
ing similar qualifications throughout the 
United States, at $1,860 a year. Appli- 
cations must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission not later than Au- 
gust 13. Certain specified education and 
experience required. Subjects of exam- 
ination: Library economy, 30 per cént; 
cataloging, classification, and bibliog- 
raphy, 50 per cent; modern languages, 20 
per cent. 

Junior pharmacognosist and junior 
pharmacologist, Bureau of Chemistry 
and Soils, Department of Agriculture, at 
$1,860 a year. Certain specified educa- 
tion required. Applications must be on 
file with the Civil Service Commission 
not later than August 13. Subjects of 
examination: Chemistry and pharmacy, 
20 per cent; botany and zoology, 20 per 
cent; optional subjéct (pharmacognosy 
or pharmacology, 30 per cent; thesis to 
be handed to examiner on the day of ex- 
amination, 30 per cent. 

Engineering Field Aid, Geological Sur- 
vey, Department of the Interior, at $900 
to $1,260 a year. Certain specified edu- 
cation and experience required. Ap- 
plications must be on file with the Civil 
Service Commission not later than Au- 
gust 16. Subjects to be rated: Physical 
ability, 30 per cent; education, expe- 
rience and fitness, 70 per cent. 

Associate Biochemist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry, Department of Agriculture, at 
$3,000 to $3,600 a year. Certain spec- 
ified education, training, and experience 
required. Applications must be on file 
with the Civil Service Commission not 
later than August 16. Subjects to be 
rated: Education, training, and expe- 
rience, 70 per cent; thesis or publica- 
tions filed with application, 30 per cent. 


| Marine Corps Orders | 


Capt. E. L. Burwell, Jr., detached M. B., 
Quantico, Va. to M. B., N. A. Sj; Iona 
Isalnd, New York. : 

Issued July 22. 

Permanent station Observation Squadron 
Seven changed from Marine Barracks, Quan- 
tico, Va., to Nicaragua, and following-named 
officers detached permanent stations and as- 
signed to aviation duty with Observation 
Squadron Seven in Nicaragua: Major R. E. 
Rowell, Capt. F. E. Pierce, Capt. R. J. Archi- 
bald, First Lieut. C. H. McCullough, First 
Lieut. C. W. Henkle, Second Lieut. F. D. 
Weir, Second Lieut. E. A. Thomas, Second 
Lieut. J.. C. Harmon, and Mar. Gnr. . 
Wodarczyk. 


—_——— 


Ensign Benjamin S. Custer, det. U. S. 
Texas; to U. 8. S. Patoka. 

Ensign Walter E. Fratzke, det. U. S 
Arkansas; to U. S. S. Eagle 35. 

Ensign Harold A. Fravel, det. U. S. 
Florida; ¥o U. S. S. Camden. 

Ensign Warren E. Gladding, det. U. S. S 
Florida; to U. S. S. Camden. 

Ensign Robert R. Johnson, det. U. S. S 
Milwaukee; to U. S. 8S. Vestal. 

Ensign Lewis R. Miller, det. U. S. S. 
Virginia; to U. S. S. Moody. 

Ensign Bertram P. Montagriff, det. U. S 
Sy California; to U. 8. S. Cuyama. 

nsign Carter A. Printup, det. U. S. S. 
Maryland; to U, S. S. Procyon. 

Ensign Ray Zemiieak, det. U. S. S, Texas; 
to U. S. S. Hannibal. 


S. Seagull; to 11th Nav. Dist. 


U. S. S. | Ch. Mach. George W. Robbins, det. U. S. 
5 


Sratcs DaAILy. 


Uniforms =F] Weight Limit 11 Pounds | Uniforms Purchased 
For Army in War to 


Be Dyed Olive Drab 


Uniformity of Color Sought 
for Cotton Dress Without 
Cost to Men. 


Commercial Firms Aid 


Operations to Be Conducted 
Where Quartermaster Corps 
Has Laundries. 


Because of the lack of uniformity in 
color of the cotton uniforms purchased 
by the Army during the World War, 
the surplus of these stocks will be re- 
dyed olive drab by all posts, camps and 
stations where Quartermaster Corps 
laundries are operated, the Department 
of War announced in a _ statement 
July 23. 

Arrangements also have beén made to 
repeat the process whenever necessitated 
by fading from successive laundering. 


Existing Dye to Be Removed. 


The full text of the statement follows: 

To overcome the lack of uniformity 
in color of the cotton uniforms purchased 
by the Government from a necessarily 
wide variety of sources during the 
World War, large quantities of which 
are still carried in stock, a system of 
stripping and redyeing to the olive drab 
shade will be inaugurated at all posts, 
camps and stations throughout the serv- 
ice where Quartermaster Corps laundries 
are operated. The process of stripping 
will remove the existing dye, after which 
the garments will be redyed in the de- 
sired shade, resulting in a single shade 


| of olive drab for all uniforms in actual 


use. This process also will be repeated 
whenever necessitated by fading from 
successive laundering. 


Commercial Firms Assist. 


This service Will be without additional 
cost to enlisted men. Where Quarter- 
master Corps laundries are not in op- 
eration the commanding officer, if prac 
ticable, will arrange to have the strip- 
ping and redyeing done by commercial 
laundries. For the purpose of arriving 
at a satisfactory shade, experiments 
along these !.--3 have been made in all 
of the 40 Quartermaster Corps laundries 
now in operation. In this work the War 
Department has been assisted by the Bu- 
reau of Standards and commercial firms. 
The satisfactory progress attained in the 
experiments seems to assure an improve- 
ment in the appearance of all commands. 


Army Orders 


Each of the following-named first lieu- 
tenants of the Medical Crops Reserve is 
relieved from assignment and duty, effective 
August 1, at stations designated after his 
name and ordered home to be relieved from 
active duty: Modestus W. Buechele, William 
Beaumont General Hospital, El Paso, Tex.; 
Donald R. Clayton, Letterman General Hos- 
pital, Sam Francisco; John J. Curley, Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex.; Jay C. Davis, Letter- 
man General Hospital, San Francisco; 
James D. Harper, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
Rudolph F. Kurz, Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; 
Harry McC. Johnson, jr., Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex.; Wilbur H. Miller, Fitzsimons 
General Hospital, Denver, Colo.; Leslie V. 
Burkett, William Beaumont General Hos- 
pital, Ei Paso, Tex.; Daniel L. Perry, Let- 
terman General Hospital, San Francisco, 
and John H. White, Letterman General Hos- 
pital, San Francisco. 

First Lieut. William C. Schintzius, Medi- 
cal Corps Reserve, relieved from active 
duty at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


First Lieut. Milford Owen Rouse, Medical 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, from 
Dallas, Tex., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Major Robert P. Howell, Corps of Engi- 
neers, Wilmington, Del., detailed for duty 
with Organized Reserves of the Second 
Corps Area. 


Col. George P. Howell, U. S. A., retired, 
placed on active list and assigned to duty 
as division enginegr, Southeast Division, 
at Charleston, S. C. , 

First Lieut. Joseph Brown Hoon, Ord- 
nance Department Reserve, ordered to active 
duty at Aberdeen Proving Ground, Md. 

First Lieut. Norman Earle Sill, Ordnance 
Department Reserve, ordered to active duty 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground, ' 

First Lieut. George G. Harvey, Dental 
Corps Reserve, relieved from active duty 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. William V. Randal, Ordnance De- 
partment, relieved from duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md., detailed to Raritan 
Arsenal, Metuchen, N. J. 

Col. Albert W. Foreman, 17th Infantry, 
relieved from assignment at Fort Crook, 
Nebr., detailed as instructor in Massachu- 
setts National Guard, Boston, Mass. 


Col. Percy M. Kessler, 14th Coast Artil- @ 


lery, relieved from duty at. Fort Worden, 
Wash., assigned to duty with Coast Artil- 
lery units, Seattle, Wash. 

Second Lieut. James W. Mosteller, jr., 
Coast Artillery Corps, upon being relieved 
as aide-de-camp to Brig. Gen. William P. 
Jackson, Boston, Mass., ordered to duty in 
Canal Zone. 

Major Robert P. Glassburn, Coast Artil- 
lery Corps, relieved from assignment as in- 
structor, National Guard, Wilmington, Del., 
ordered to University of Delaware, Newark, 
Delaware. 

Second Lieut. Milton Benjamin Chilcoat, 
Air Corps Reserve, ordered to Brooks 
Field, Téx.. for course of training in Air 
Primary Flying School. 

Capt. Creighton Kerr, Coast Artillery 
Corps, relieved from duty in 2nd Coast 
Artillery District, vew York, ordered to 
Fort Monmouth, N. 

Col. Perey P. Bishop, Coast Artillery 
Corps, and Col. Charles W. Weeks, Infantry, 
detailed as member of Court of Inquiry, 
Hawaiian Department, vice Col. William E. 
Cole, Coast Artillery Corps, and Col, Ralph 
McCoy, Infantry. 

Second Lieut. Kervin O’Shea, 2nd Cavalry, 
relieved from duty with that regiment at 
Fort Riley, Kans., assigned to Cavalry 
School, same post. 

Col. Harry G. Bishop, 15th Field Artil- 
lery, relieved from duty at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton, Tex., assigned to 6th Field Artillery, 
Fort Hoyle, Mass. 

Capt. John G. Colgan, Air Corps, relieved 
from assignment at Fairfield air intermedi- 
ate depot, Ohio, detailed to duty with Or-. 
ganized Reserves of Fifth Corps Area, 

Major Laurent L. LaRoche, Medical Corps, 
relieved from duty at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, ordered to duty in Canal Zone. 

Capt. John F. Goodman, Infantry, ree 
lieved from duty as instructor, Massachue 
setts National Gaurd, assigned to Madi- 
son Barracks, N. Y, 

Second Lieut. Archibald Reed Towner, Air 
Corps Reserve, ordered to active duty, ree 
porting to Chief of Air Gores. 

Capt. Harry D. Ayres, Infantry, relieved 
form assignment at Pacific Branch, United 
States Disciplinary Barracks, Alcatraz, 
Calif., ordered to Fort D. A. Russell, Wyo 
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Agriculture 


Government to Act 
As Agency in Sale 
Of Reclaimed Land 


Owners Are Asked to Sign 
Contracts Involving ‘‘In- 
cremented” Value of 
Property. 


Landowners on the Vaie and Owyhee 
Reclamation Projects, Oregon, are being 
asked, in the effort to dispose of the land 
to settlers on its unimproved value, to 
sign an “incremented value” contract, 
binding them to divide with the project 
any amount for which the land may be 
sold in excess of the value arrived at 
by independent appraisal, the Bureau of 
Reclamation, Department of the Interior, 
stated on July 22. 

A second form of contract having for 
its object the subdivision and sale of 
land held in large ownerships, is being 
offered to persons or corporations hold- 
ing more than 160 acres, the Bureau 
said. In order to save owners the ex- 
pense of securing their own buyers, and 
to provided for a coordinated plan of 
settlement, it was stated, the contract 
would authorize the Government to act 
as the settlement agency. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


In the effort to have the land of the 
Vale and Owyhee Projects, Oregon, dis- 
posed of to settlers on its unimproved 
value the landowners of these two proj- 
ects are being asked to sign two classes 
of individual contracts. One contract, 
called the incremented value contract, 


binds the landowner signing it to divide | 
with the project any amount for which | 
his land may be sold in excess of the | 


value arrived at by independent 
praisal. 
sale in excess of the appraised value 


must be turned over to the irrigation dis- 


ap- 


trict to apply as a credit on the pur- | 


chaser’s irrigation charges. Any im- 


provements on the land at the time of | 


the appraisal are valued and added to 
the selling price of the land. 


shall be effected in the future shall be 


appraised and likewise added to the sell- | 


ing price of the farm. 
Subdivision of Land. 


The other form of contract has for its | 


object the subdivision and sale of land 


held in large ownerships, which in this | 
connection means the ownership by one | 


person or corporation of more than 160 
acres. Such large landowners are by 
the contract obligated to select from 
their holding the portion which they wish 
to retain (not exceeding 160 acres) and 
the remainder they are to dispose of at 
the prices stated in the contract. 


When these contracts were first pre- | 
pared it was believed that landowners | 
would subdivide the land themselves and | 
The owners | 
of the larger tracts of land were re- | 
luctant to sign the contracts because they | 


secure their own buyers. 


thought the selling costs, including ad- 


vertising, would leave them very little | 
If | 
each owner is left to secure his own buy- | 
ers a great deal of waste in time and | 


for the land. This is generally true. 


money would result. 
Plan of Settlement. 


To overcome this and to provide a co- 
ordinated plan of settlement, the con- 


tracts were amended to give authority to | 


the Secretary of the Interior to sell any 
of the land in question at the prices 
fixed. In other words, the Government 
could act as the settlement agency. The 
following article is incorporated in the 
eontract to provide for this: 


It is further agreed that the Secretary | 


of the Interior and his successors in of- 
fice shall be, and hereby are, duly author- 
ized and empowered by power of attor- 


ney, irrevocable, fo sell at the prices | 
above specified any part of the above- | 


described excess lands, legal and equit- 


able title to which shall one year after | 


the date of the notice from the Secretary 
of the Interior that water is ready for 
delivery to such land stand in the name 
of the landowner, and the said land- 
owner, for itself, its successors and as- 
signs, does by this agreement 


the Interior and his successors in office 
its lawful attorney, effective one year 
after the date of said notice, to sell and 
transfer any or all of the above-described 
lands to whom the Secretary of the In- 
terior may deem best and on the terms 
* and conditions herein defined, and at the 
appraised prices aforesaid, giving and 
granting unto the Secretary of the In- 
terior full power and authority to do and 
perform ajl and every act and thing 
whatsoever requisite and necessary to be 
done in the sale of said lands as fully 
and to all intents and purposes as the 
landowner may do, to effect full compli- 
ance with the terms of this agreement, 
this power, once becoming effective, 
being irrevocable. 
Agreement of Owners. 


With this article included in the con- 
tract, the two large owners of excess 
land on the Vale and Owyhee projects, 
namely, the Eastern Oregon Land Co. 
and the Oregon Western Colonization 
Co., owners of about 30,000 acres, have 
each agreed to sign the contract. Indi- 


cations are that all the owners of excess ! 


lands will sign. 


Wheat Aven in Argentina 
Placed at 19,000,000 Acres 


The Argentine wheat area is estimated 
roughly at 19,000,000 acres, according to 
a cable to the United States Department 
of Agriculture from Consul Syeks at 
Buenos Aires. 

This is about the same as the acreage 
sown last year of 19,275,000 acres, in 
spite of dry weather conditions which 
were believed to have hindered prepara- 
tion of the soil. A definite official esti- 
mate_pf acreage is to be published Au- 
gust 17, 


One-half of the amount of the | 


Provision | 
is made also that improvements which | 


make, | 
constitute, and appoint the Secretary of | 


Representative Winter Says States in West 


Should Own Their Soil as do Those of East ' 


\ 
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Livestock 


Declares Commonwealths More Recently Admitted to the 


| Union Are Deprived of 


Rights Granted Others. 


[Continued from Page 1,] 


deem detrimental to Wyoming and the 
West. Likewise, I must oppose the De- 
partment when it opposes legislation we 
deem necessary. That is not criticism of 
the Department; it is a difference of 
opinion as to what is best for the West- 
ern States, and, as I see it, for the na- 
tion, in a field wherein I have a right 
to speak and voice such opinions as I 
may have. 

“Regarding the public lands and re- 
sources, there is a deep-seated conflict 
of judgment and opinion as between 
the Federal and the western State gov- 
ernments, Naturally, it is reflected in 
some degree in the administration of 
existing laws. This conflict arises from 
a difference of viewpoint as to the very 
fundamentals of the question. It began 
in the very early history of the national 
government. 

“The treaty with 
made with each of the 18 colonies. It 
included all the iand, excepting Florida, 
from the Atlantic to the Mississippi. 
There was confusion of claims among the 
colonies as to the territory claimed by 
each. But there was no doubt that the 
legal title was in the separate common- 
wealths. This was recognized absolutely 
by the Continental Congress and by the 
United States after the adoption of the 
Constitution. 

“The general government, through the 
Congress, by resolution, asked the col- 
onies, later States, to cede this extra 
territory to the United States, so that 
sale might be made of it to provide a 


Revolutionary debts for which each of 
the States was liable in part. The United 


the payment of the Revolutionary debt 
of the separate States. But the ordi- 
nances by which this was done in 1887 
provided for the permanent and greater 
purpose of erecting new States, as each 


area was populated with the necessary | 


number of people, which was fixed at 
60,000. 

“Thus we start with the undisputed 
proposition of law and fact, that as to 
the area west of the original colonies 
and east of the Mississippi, excepting 
only Florida, the Federal government 
received its title from the original 
States; and the original States always 
had and retained ownership of all the 
lands within their present borders. 

“As to the areas acquired west of the 
-Mississippi, through the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, Texas Annexation, Mexican Ces- 
sion, the Oregon Treaty, and Gadsden 
Purchase, it is true that the United 
| States paid some purchase money and 
settled other considerations and the ces- 
sions were made to the United States. 

“While these is this difference in the 
manner of acquirement by the ‘Federal 
Government of its title to territory, I 
propound the inquiry, is it possible for 
equal States of the Union, no matter how 
the territory was acquired out of which 
they were formed, to be in the Union of 
American States, on a different basis 
from other States, even the original 
States, with unequal rights under the 
Constitution? Can the new States oc- 
cupy a different legal and constitutional 
| status from the old? Yet the Atlantic 
| Coast States owned their lands. West 
of those States, the States did not own 





| has been made thus far. 

“IT cannot accept that view. 

international treaty under which the 
| various areas were acquired, it was ex- 
pressly stipulated, as it was in the 
Ordinances of 1887, that separate, inde- 
pendent States should eventually be or- 
; ganized and that they should be ad- 
mitted into the Union on equal terms 
with the original 13 States. This was 
done politically; that is, the subsequent 
States have had representation in ac- 
, cordance with the Constitution. But it 
has not been done as to the land com- 
| prising these States. 

“It is manifest that there cannot be 
complete and equal sovereignty, as was 
provided in the international.treaties and 
the Constitution, unless ultimately, if 
not upon admission, the power of the 
Federal Government over the land that 
comprises the State ceases, and that of 
the State in jurisdiction, authority, and 
taxation completely attaches. 

“In 1826, it was openly claimed and 
argued in the Senate as a legal proposi- 
tion, that immediately upon the admis- 
sion of a State into the Union, it came 
into full ownership of all the soil for all 
purposes within its boundaries. The sub- 
ject came up at that time because the 
Revolutionary War debt had been nearly 
paid. That purpose of the cessions by 
the States had been fulfilled and only 
one other purpose and object of the gen- 
| eral government with respect to the 
| public lands remained: to wit, the estab- 
| lishment of new States on an absolute 
equality with the old. 
| “It is an absurdity to state that a 
| State is admitted on equal terms with 
the original States, which retained and 
ta every foot of soil of the’ public 
ands within their borders, and even pub- 

lic lands outside of their boundaries, 
when all the soil retained, 
controlled, and great portions perma- 
nently reserved by the Federal Govern- 
ment. ‘Po draw four lines on the map 

and call it Wyoming, without ownership 
of and soverignty over the soil, even 
tion, does not admit that State on an 
though it is given political representa- 
equality with the original States. for it 
| would lack the other equally essential 
attribute, 

“Now, I submit it to your common 
sense of right and justice that the grant- 
ing by the Federal Government to Wyo- 
ming of 500,000 acres of land upon its 
admission out of a total of 62,000,000 
acres of our area, does not change the 
legal and sovereignty proposition I have 
just presented. Nor does the fact that 

| this was augmented by school sections 
whose titles by the way in the State 
were finally settled after years of effort, 
at the last session of Congress, and: other 





1s 


Great Britain was, 


common fund for the payment of the | 


States then took upon itself, as a nation, | 


their lands, according to the record which | 


In every | 


claimed, ! 


grants for Carey Act projects, ete., con- 
stitute that equal sovereignty specifically 
provided in the Louisiana Purchase and 
other treaties, and as I claim, clearly 
+ contemplated in the Constitution. A part 
is never equal to the whole. 
“As long as a given area of land is 
| territory, the Constitution makes clear 
provision for its control by the Federal 
! Government. But there is nota line in 
| the Constitution which expressly author- 
co the general government to retain 
ownership and control after that terri- 
! tory is organized into a State. On the 
! contrary, the equality among the States 
fixed by the Constitution,, in my judg- 
' ment, absolutely demands that the State 
then have absolute ownership, which in- 
cludes jurisdiction, power of disposition 
and taxation. 


center of the earth; again the interna- 
ternational treaties so provided.” 


Marketing Service 
Favored for Poultry 


to Facilitate Handling of 
Car Shipments. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
94 per cent comes by freight and the 
remainder comes by express. 


ous marketing services connected with 
the freight shipments are: 
| pers, distributed over about 30 States; 
| four railroad companies; two poultry car 
| companies; about 23 commission men; 
one coop company; a live poultry cart- 
ing company; and about 600 slaughter- 
| house men. 
The receipts have increased from 
in 1926, with an annual increase of more 
than 9 percent. The average net weight 
of a car is nearly 17,000 pounds and the 
average value about $5,000. 

Members of the trade estimate that 


poultry is consumed by the Jewish popu- 
lation, 10 per cent by the Italian and 
the remainder by various other Gentile 
groups. 


of seasonal changes in arrivals on the 
market. 
Some receivers specialize in the method 


the classes of poultry they handle. Some 
operate exclusively on a commission 
basis; _others may intersperse outright 
purchases and “joint account” transac- 
tions with their commission business. 
Missouri, Kansas, Illinois and Okla- 
homa provide a large-percentage of the 
total freight receipts, Missouri alone 
contributing nearly one-fourth. Eighty- 
five per cent of the winter 
shipped by express come from 
Hampshire. 
Costs of Marketing. 





New 


shipping point to slaughterhouse only 
| computed on a per-pound basis, are, on 
the average for all states, as follows: 
Transportation (freight, carman, feed, 
| ete.), 3.9 cents; commission, 1 cent; 


loading, 0.2 cent. 
cents per pound. 

The average total marketing cost to 
slaughterhouse per car, is about $1,000. 
The total marketing costs to slaughter- 
house per pound, vary from about 9 cents 
; for Texas to about 4.5 cents for Ohio, and 

the costs per car vary from about $1,500 
| to $700 per car, respectively. 
| The percentage distribution of these 
total costs per car, from shipping point 
to slaughterhouse are: Transportation 
(freight, carman, feed, demurrage, stop- 
off and reconsignment), 65.68 per cent; 
commission, 17.34 per cent; coops, 9.11 
per cent; cartage, 4.5 per cent, and un- 
loading, 3.37 per cent. That is to say 
about two-thirds of the marketing costs 
are incurred in transit and one-third ‘at 
the terminals. Of the terminal costs, 
one-half are for coops, cartage and un- 
loading. This does not include the extra 
charge made by the live poultry transit 
company for moving poultry to points 
other than the West Washington market. 
The Port of New York Authority has 
analyzed the latter item in some detail 
and the results will be included in the 
forthcoming report. 

Terminal Marketing. 

The total of terminal marketing costs, 
excluding the additional charge by a 
carting company is approximately 
$4,100,000 per year. Of this amount one- 
half is for commission. 

The marketing costs up to the slaugh- 
ter house vary from about 30 per cent 
of the wholesale value per pound for 
Texas, to about 15 per cent for Ohio. 





Prices of live poultry for reporting | The total of the clips of the three or- 


purposes are determined between 12 


o’clock noon and 1 p. m. by a representa- | 


tive of a private price reporting agency. 
The price quoted is the basis for settle- 
ment between commission men and buy- 
ers as well as the basis for return to 
shippers. The reporter bases his quota- 
tions upon conditional sales and pur- 
chases given him by buyers and sellers, 
These conditional or tentative sales and 
purchases are later consummated on the 
basis of the quotations which was itself 


determined by these reported sales and | 


purchases, 

A live poultry 
with a union terminal, it is believed, will 
help to reduce marketing costs at the 
terminals, eliminate certain malpractices 


' which have grown up with the industry 
, and make possible the effective price re- 


porting of actual sales and purchases by 
classes and grades, 





And this applies to every | 
foot of soil and everything in it to the | 


| are large-scale associations and 


Recommended at New York | 





; States. 
' less than 500 producers, four associa- 


The functionaries whe render the vari- 


| producers each. 
The ship- | 


about 2,000 cars in 1905 to 12,000 cars | 


approximately 85 per cent of the live | 


| the three had incomes of more than $1,- 
; 000,000. 


The different classes of live poultry | 


show a degree of regularity in the matter | : co i 
| ber being for an association serving a 
| local community in Pennsylvania. 


of shipments (express or freight) and | 


| eratively. 


broilers | 
| cidentally interested in the marketing of 


Costs of marketing live poultry from | 


coops, 0.5 cent; cartage, 0.3 cent, and un- | 
The average is 5.9 | 


| bers 





| United States. 


exchange associated | 





Poultry 


| Expansion Revealed 


In Cooperative Plan 


Of Marketing Wool 


Association Said to Have 
Handled in 1926 Nearly 
25,600,000 Pounds With 

Value of $6,658,048. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tical information contained in the report 
follows: 

Data collected from 62 associations en- 
gaged primarily in the marketing of wool 
has been tabulated, also data from 12 
associations handling wool as a sideline. 
The 62 associations included 22 which 
were considered large-scale or regional 
organizations, 38*classed as independent 
local associations or local pools and two 
organizations which were sales agencies 
operating upon eastern wool markets. 

The strictly marketing associations are 
located in 31 States. In 21 States there 
in 17 
States independent local associations or 
local pools. The educational associations 
were located in nine States. 

Approximately 25,000 consignors de- 
livered about 25,600,000 pounds of wool 
of the 1926 clip to be marketed coop- 
eratively. This wool had a sales value 
of nearly $7,000,000. 

Data Given on Consignor’. 

Seventeen of the large-scale associa- 
tions reported serving 18,266 consignors. 
The number of consignors who delivered 
wool varied from 75 for an association 
in Maryland to 8,955 for an association 


| 
| 
| 


| 





which served wool producers in three 
Eight of the associations served 


tions, from 500 to 1,000 producers each, 
and five associations, more than 1,000 


Nineteen asggciations gave informa- 
tion as to the quantity of wool handled. 
In the case of five associations, less than 
100,000 pounds of wool were handled by 
each association and in the case of six 
associations from 100,000 to 500,000 
pounds were handled; three associations | 
handled from 500,000 to 1,000,000 pounds | 
and five associations more than 1,000,- 
000 pounds each. 

Six out of 16 associations reporting 
sales had incomes of less than $100,- | 
000 and seven associations reported in- | 
comes varying between $100,000 and | 
$500,000. Three associations had in- | 
comes in excess of $500,000, and two of | 


The number of consignors served by 
the independent local associations varied 
in 1926 from 11 to 453, the latter num- 


More 
than two-thirds of the local associations | 
handled more than 500,000 pounds. 

The large-scale associations in 1926 
served between 70 and 80 per cent of 
all the wool growers marketing coop- | 
These growers delivered 
about four-fifths of the wool delivered 
for marketing through cooperative chan- 
nels. 

A small quantity of wool of the 1926 
clip was marketed by associations hand- 
ling wool as a sideline. Reports sub- 
mitted by seven organizations only in- | 


wool indicated that 357 consignors had | 
delivered 67,731 pounds of wool. This 
would be an average per association of 
less than 10,000 pounds and an average 
per consignor of less than 200 pounds. 
Twelve associations of this kind were 
listed by the Department of Agriculture 
at the close of 1926. 

Data for the number of pounds of wool 
handled by the associations located in 
a few of the leading wool producing 
States give a rough picture as to the 
relative cooperative activity in these 
States. The wool producers who are mem- 
of the association at 


pounds of wool of the clips of 1924, 1925 
and 1926. The Ohio members of the as- 
sociation establised at Columbus deliv- 
ered more than 10,000,000 pounds of the 
last three clips. 

The average number of pounds of wool 


Portland, | 
| Orego., have delivered nearly 14,000,000 


| the yellows. 


| St. Louis, $1.05. 


| unchanged. 
| arrive 
| but demand is dull. 





delivered per consignor has increased 
from less than 500 pounds in 1920 to 
iearly 1,000 pounds in 1926, as determined 
from data supplied by associations re- 
porting both number of consignors and 
number of pounds of wool marketed co- 
operatively. This increase seems to be 


due largely to the fact that between | 
1920 and 1926 many producers of very | 


large clips became members of coopera- 
tive wool marketing associations, and 
some of the producers with small clips 
ceased to market cooperatively. 

More than 15,000,000 pounds of wool 
of the 1926 clip were received by the two 


| sales agencies. The greater part of this 


quantity was handled through the Bos- 
ton office of the National Wool Ex- 
change. The Eastern Wool Growers 
Federation, Inc., with headquarters in 
Baltimore, received the wools delivered | 


| by the members of the Virginia Coopera- 


tive Sheep and Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, Inc., the West Virginia Coopera- 
tive Wool Growers Association and the | 
Maryland Farm Bureau Wool Pool, Ine. 


ganizations was 327,726 pounds. 
Canadian wools are marketed coopera- 
tively as well as those produced in the 
A single organization, 
the Canadian Cooperative Wool Produc- 
ers’ Association, Ltd., which serves wool 


| not above average. 





producers from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, has been active since 1918. 

The quantities of wool of the various 

clips handled are as follows: 
1918, 4,456,448 lbs. 1923, 2,843,365 Ibs. 
1919, 3,800,308 Ibs. 1924, 2,506,326 Ibs. 
1920, 4,647,138 Ibs. 1925, 3,527,824 Ibs. 
1921, 3,913,925 Ibs. 1926, 3.903.844 Ibs. 
1922, 2,908,122 lbs. 

Of the 1926 clip handled by the asso- 
ciation 46.5 per cent came from six local 
associations in Alberta; 20 per cent from 
Ontario; 19.8 per cent from Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan; 5.8 per cent from 
British Columbia; 1.7 per cent from Nova 
Scotia, 


j Bulgaria, Hungary, and Austria, 
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Analysis of Telegraphic Reports, Based on Trading 
in the Leading Markets on JULY 23, 1927 


Compiled by Market 


News 


Service. Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department of Agriculture. | 


Grain. 

Grain markets are holding generally 
steady. Hard winter wheat harvesting 
is nearing completion and the sold win- 
ter wheat harvest well under way. 
Spring wheat is making good progress 
with but little rust damage reported to 
date except in Minnesota and eastern 
North Dakota. . 

The heavy early movement of hard 
winter wheat has fallen off in the south- 
east and receipts in the central western 
markets are smaller than last season. 
A materially smaller supply of high 
protein wheat has advanced premiums 
for the high protein types of hard win- 
ter wheat considerably above those paid 
last year. Premiums at present show an 
increase of about 2 cents per bushel for 
each additional 44 per cent of protein 
above 1114 per cent. 

The quality of the early zrrivals of 
new soft wheat is disappointing and 
whfle the good milling grades are in 
active demand the smutty and garlicky 
grades are being discounted 1 cent to 15 


is 


| cents per bushel. 


Prospects of increased receipts weak- 
ened the Chicago future market today 
but cash grain was only slightly lower, 
No. 2 hard winter being quoted at that 
market at $1.43 and No. 2 red winter at 
$1.41% @$1.42%. 

Cooler weather during the past few 
days with continued dryness in several 
areas has been less favorable for the 
corn crop and this with only moderate 
receipts is holding the market firm. The 
demand particularly for the best grades 
of yellow corn is fairly active and offer- 
ings are being well taken. White and 
mixed grades are not selling so well as 
No. 3 yellow was quoted 
today at Chicago at $1.02 to $1.03; at 
Kansas City, at $1.01 to $1.03, and at 
No. 3 white at Kan- 
sas City was quoted at $.97 to $1.01 and 
at St. Louis at $1.01 to $1.02. 

The oats market is holding practically 
New oats are beginning to 
in the central western markets 
Receipts are not 
likely to be heavy because of the small 
supply of feed grains on farms in that 
territory. No. 3 winter oats quoted at 
Chicago at $.44 to $.46 per bushel and 
at Minneapolis at $.4112 to $.42%. 

Offerings of old crop rye and barley 
are bringing 13 to 15 cents more per 
bushel than is being bid for new crop 
grain as a result of small spot supplies 
and the favorable prospects for the new 
crops of these grains. No. 2 old rye was 
quoted today at Chicago at $1.10 to 
$1.11 per bushel and at Minneapolis at 
$1.01 to $1.03. Best malting types of 
barley are quoted at Minneapolis at 
$.81 to $.83 per bushel ‘and at Milwau- 
kee at $.84 to $.86. Bids for new crop 
barley at Milwaukee are around $.71 to 
$.72 per bushel. 

Cotton prices opened higher on good 
Liverpool cable but the initial advance 
did not hold, closing prices for the day 
being practically unchanged to somewhat 
lower than those of yesterday. The re- 
cent further advance in cotton was re- 
ported as being largely due to high tem- 
peratures in the Western Belt, showery 
conditions in the Eastern Belt and to 
reports of general prevalence of the boll 
weevil. 

Some reports indicated that cotton 
fabric prices were firm and somewhat 
higher in sympathy with the movement 
of raw material quotations. 

New crop cotton is expected to move 
quite freely in Texas in the next 10 
days. 

Demand for spot cotton is not reported 
as keen with the prevailing basis in the 
South somewhat lower than that obtain- 
ing at this time one year ago. 


| compared with 18.78 cents July 22. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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On the New York Cotton Exchange 
October future contracts closed at 18.75 
On 
the New Orleans Cotton Exchange they 
declined 1 point at 18.65 cents. | 

Average price of Middling spot cotton 
in 10 designated markets was down 3 | 
points at 18.04 cents a year ago the 
price stood at 18.37 cents. 

Sales of spot cotton in 10 markets 
July 23, 2881 bales, compared with 4,- 
558 on the same day in 1926. 

Trading in wool this weck, while good, 
has not been quite as strong generally 
as it was during June. The -situation, 
nevertheless, is very healthy with mills 
buying freely of domestic wools for the 
current and near future needs. The 
strong closing for the sales of London | 
where prices were approximated 5 per | 
cent above the closing of the May series | 
has helped this market sentimentally by 
assuring that lower price foreign wools | 
are now immediately available. 

Butter. | 

The New York butter market ruled | 
about steady at unchanged prices. Trad- 
ing was quiet and confined to smal lot | 
orders. Medium grades easy and under- 
grades full steady. Car market quict | 
and about steady. Wholesale prices of | 
fresh creamery butter at New York | 
were: 92 score, 4114 cents; 91 score, 4042 | 





cents; 90 score, 3942 cents. 
Cheese. 

Wisconsin styles show a firmer trend | 
following the advance of 1 cent on West- 
ern boards. While asking prices here 
are higher there was not enough busi- 
ness reported to definitely realign prices. | 
State flats in firm position. Wholesale 
prices of No. 1 fresh American cheese at 
New York were: Flats, 24134 to 2512 | 
cents; Single Daisics, 24 cents; Young 
Americas, 2415 cents. 

Fruits And Vegetables. 

Peaches, lettuce and onions about 
steady on the New York market today. 
Cantaloupes slightly weaker. 
about steady. 
Cantaloupes: Arizona Salmon 

ards 36s and 45s 


California Salmon Tints, 
ards 36s and 45s 


Tints, stand- 

$3.00@3,.50 
standards 36s and 
$2.50@3.00 


Arkansas Salmon Tints, standards 36s and | 
ied cs $3.00 | 
California Honey Balls, standards 36s and | 
$2.00@3.00 | 


45s 


45s ae 
California Honey Dews standard crates 


$1.0041.50 | 
standards 36s | 


North Carolina Green Meats, 
and 45s sage . . .$1.25@1.50 
Lettuce: New York Big Boston Type, 2 
dozen crates $.75@1.00 
California Iceberg Type, 4-5 dozen crates. 
$3.00@4.00 
Onions: New Jersey Yellows, bushel ham- 
pers , $1.75@2.00 
Massachusetts Yellows, sacked, per 100 
pounds, mostly $3.25 
Peaches: Six-basket carriers, North Caro- 
linia Elbertas, medium to large. 


$2.75@3.50 | 
$4.00@4.50 | 


North Carolina Hales, large 
North Carolina Belles, medium to large. 
$2.75@03.25 
South Carolina Elbertas and Belles, medium 
to large se $2.75@3.00 
Georgia Elbertas, medium to large. 
barrels, East 
Shore Vir- 


$2.75@3.25 


Potatoes: Cloth-top, stave 
Shore Maryland and East 
ginia™ Cobblers é 
Long Island Cobblers 
Livestock. 
Chicago receipts for July 23 were esti- 


mated at 400 cattle, 300 calves, 3,500 | 


hogs and 2,000 sheep. The hog market 
was generally steady, top for the day 
being $10.75. Bulk of 160 to 200-pound 
averages sold at $10.40 to $10.65, 210 to 


250-pound at $9.60 to $10.50, 260 to 300- | 


pound butchers at 39.15 to $9.65. Most 


packing sows brought $8 to $8.25, with 
best lightweights at $8.40 to $8.50. Prac- | 
Shippers took | 


tically no market on pigs. 1 
1,000. Holdover for Monday was esti- 
mated at $4,000. 


Hogs. 


Heavy weight (250-250 Ibs.), medium, good and choice. 
-250 lbs.), medium, guod and choice 
and choice 

Light lights (139-160 Ibs.), medium and choice 


Medium weight (2 4 
Light weight (160-200 lbs.), medium 


Packing sows, rough and smocth 
Slaughter pigs (90-160 lbs.), medium, 


(Soft or oily hogs and roasting pigs excluded from above Guotations.) 


Crops Are Damaged 
By Storms in Europe 
Improvement Reported in Con- 
dition of Russian 
Grains. 


Damage was done to the grain crops 
of western, central, northern Eu- 
rope by storms during the week ended 
July .21, according to a cabled report 
just received by the Department of Agri- 


and 


culture 
Commissioner at Berlin, L. V. Steere. 
More favorable reports than previously 


were given as to the condition of the | 
Russian grain crops, but the wheat crop | 


of Russia appears to be in a condition 
The full text of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics’ state- 


ment regarding European grain condi- | 


tions follows: 
Local thunder storms and cloudbursts 
in western, central and northern Europe 


for the week ending July 21 have caused | 


local damage in those regions, but tem- 
peratures have been cool, while south of 
the Alps warm weather has prevailed. 
In France there has been considerable 
recent storm damage and harvesting has 
been hindered. In Germany lodging and 
other local damage have resulted from 
the storms, especially in the central. part 
of the country. 

In Rumania yields are reported to be 
good for the country as a whole although 
production is below average in parts of 
Bessarabia and Moldavia. In Yugoslavia 
also the yield will be small, while in Aus- 
tria a good crop is expected. The quality 


> 


of the grain is very good in Rumania, 


from the acting Agricultural | 


| 


| 





510,00 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
8.15 
10.75 


73) $3.90@ 
10.70 9.69 
10.75 20.000 
10.50 9.90@ 
8.50 7.350 
9.60 10.25@ 
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9.604 
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9.40 


Czechoslovakia Mr. Steere reports vari- 
able conditions, with rye about average 
and wheat above. In Poland the quality 
of'rye is above last year’s, while wheat 
is worse. 

Mr. Steere’s report for Russia is some- 
what more favorable this week thna last. 
TThere has been improvement in crop 
conditions as a result of rains during the 
first 10 days of July in some parts of the 
Volga, Ukraine, central fertile regions, 
and north Caucasus. Continued warmth 
throughout the southern, western, and 
northwestern sections through July’ 20 


; was also favorable to the crops and for 


harvesting. The wheat crop for Russia 
as a whole still appears to be not above 
average. Spring wheat on July 10 was 
average in some parts of the western 
and central sections but below average 
elsewhere. Harvesting progressing 
rapidly, with harvesting of winter cereals 
nearly finished and spring cereals begin- 
ning in the southern sectiows. 


Is 


Ukraine Conditions Average. 

In the Ukraine production is estimaicd 
as average. with harvest conditions fa- 
vorable. Wheat prodvetion in the 
Ukraine last year, according to the Jatest 
Soviet estimate, was 171,415,000 bushels, 
when the yield was about 10.4 bushels to 
the acre. Yields the past four years in 
the Ukraine averaged 10.2 bushels to the 
acre, 

If the 4 per cent increase in wheat 
acreage previously reported for Russia 
as a whole is borne out the total acreage 
would be 71,780,000 acres, compared with 
69,021,000 in 1926, of whieh 21,144,000 
acres were in winier wheat. and of which 
48,537,000 acres were in European Rus- 
sia. Yields per acre in European Russia 
in the past three vears have ranged from 
7.4 bushels to the acre im 1924 te 15.2 
bushels in 1925, with last year’s yield at 
12.2, while in Asiatic Russia they varied 
very little, from 10.5 to 10.7 bushels to 


For | the acre. 


| re presenting 46,048 


Potatoes | 


; corn and various forage crops. 


$3.250@3.50 | ° i 
pe-2eN | adapted to grazing and dry farming. 


| Land in New Mexico, 


Suitable for Grazing, 
Is Offered for Entry 


Preference to Be Given Vet- 
erans of World War in Fil- 
ing on Tracks Not Now 
Appropriated. 


Unreserved and unappropriated public 
lands in plats of dependent resurveys, 
acres in all, in 
Chaves County, N. Mex., will be opened 


| t0 entry by qualified public former serv- 


ice men on August 19, and to the general 
public on November 18, the General Land 
Office, Department of the Interior, has 
just announced. 

The land is described as being “gently 
rolling” and suitable for “dry” farming 
and grazing. 

The full 
lows: 

The plats of dependent resurveys in 
Ts. 4 and 5 S., R. 24 BE, N. M. P. M,, 
Chaves County, N. Mex., will be officially 
filed in the district land office at Santa 
Fe, N. Mex. on August 19, 1927, at 9 
o’clock a. m. 


text of the statement fol- 


Preference Given Veterans. 

For 91 days, beginning with August 
19, 1927, the unreserved and unappro- 
priated public lands in said townships 
will be opened to entry under the home- 
stead and desert land laws by qualified 
former service men of the World War, 
and also to entry by those persons hay- 
ing a preference right to the land su- 
perior to that of the soldiers. These 
parties may file their apvlications dur- 
ing the 20-day period i::-cdiately pre- 
ceding the filing of the pl<ts and all ap- 
plications so filed will be treated as 
though filed simultaneously at 9 o’clock 
a. m., on August 19, 1927. On Novem- 
ber 18, 1927, the land remaining vacant 
and unreserved will become available for 
entry under any. applicable public land 
laws by the public generally. 

The plat of T. 4 S., R. 24 E., represents 
the dependent resurvey of 23,018.52 
acres, the greater portion of which is in 
private ownership. Land gently rolling 
with an average elevation of about 4,500 
feet above sea-level. The soil is a sandy 
loam, second rate. There is no timber or 
undergrowth and no surface indication of 
mineral. There are no natural watering 
places except a small spring near the line 
between Secs. 2 and 3. Water for domes- 
tie purposes is obtained from wells and 
surface tanks to catch flood waters. The 
township is adapted to stock grazing and 
parts of it produce good crops of beans, 
Dry 
farming is practiced successfully. 

Springs Found in Arroyo. 

The plat of T. 5 S., R. 24 E., represents 
the dependent resurvey of 23,029.88 acres, 
the greater portion of which is in pri- 
vate ownership. The land is gently roll- 
ing and about 4,500 feet above sea-level. 
The soil is a second rate sandy loam. 
There is no timber, no undergrowth, and 
no indication of mineral within the town- 
ship. There are a few springs in the 


25@3,00 | @rroyo which runs nearly through the 
‘<t | center of the township. Elsewhere in the 


township water is obtained from wells 
and surface reservoirs. The township is 


Production of Wool 
Largest Since 1911. 


Increases in Number of Sheep 
Is Offset Against Lighter Aver- 
age Weight of Fleece. 


Wool production in the United States 
for 1927 is estimated to be the largest 
since 1911, according to a report issued 
July 25 py the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The full text of the report 
follows: 

The amount of wool shorn in the 
United States in 1927 is 11,477,000 

| pounds greater than the amount shorn 
j in 1926, according to the preliminary 
| estimate of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. The total production is estimated 
at 272,455,000 pounds, compared with 
260,976,000 in 1926 and is the largest 
| since 1911 

The increased production this year 
over last is due to the increase in the 
number of sheep shorn, which more than 

| offset the decrease in the average weight 
per fleece. The number’ shorn is re- 
ported as 35,642,000 in 1927 and 33,548,- 
000 in 1926. The average weight per 
fleece was 7.6 in 1927 and 7.8 last year. 

The increase in the number of sheep 

shorn is general throughout the country, 
} all the important sheep states, except 
| Montana, showing more this year than 
| last. In the western group of States, 
where about 60 per cent of the wool is 
produced, the average weight per fleece 
deereased from 8.1 pounds in 1926 to 7.8 
| pounds in 1927. This accounts for the 
decrease in the United States average, 
although there was a slight increase in 
| the southern States. 


Wheat Production Grows 
Steadily in Switzerland 


Production of whe. in Switzerland 
| has been increasing steadily in recent 
} years, according to a cabled report to 

the Department of Agriculture from the- 
International Institute at Rome. 

Production this year is expected to be 
i about 4,336,000 bushels, which is larger 
than the two preceding years and the 
| average of the five years preceding the 
' 


iwar. The full text of the statement 
just issued by the Department of Agri- 

! culture follows: 

| Production of most of the grains in 
} Switzerland has been increasing. Wheat 

' has been showing a steady increase till 
this year a crop of 4,336,000 bushels is 
expected, Barley has increased steadily 

| to a crop of 574,000 bushels this year, 
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Railroads: 


e Reductions Authorized in 
Can Meet Competitio 


3 Rat 


Relief Is Granted 
To Three Systems 


Costs of Moving Freight Cited 
by Carriers in Applica- 
tion to I. C. C. 


Authorization has been given the 
Southern Pacific, Santa Fe and 
Union Pacific railroads to make 
freight rates on shipments to and 
from points in California that will 
enable them to meet the rates of 
competing water carriers. Publica- 
tion of an abstract of the report and 
full text of the findings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission was 
begun in the issue of July It 
continues as follows: 

The applicant contends that they more 
than cover the expenses incurred 
handling the additional traffic. It 
shown that in 1921, 58 per cent of 
the northbound cars and 11 per cent of 
the southbound cars which passed 
through Ashland, Oreg., were empties. 


0 
2s. 


in | 
is | 
Ai | ca 

| Portland 
| cents; 
| Pedro and Portland, 50 cents; between | 


It is to be inferred from the record that | 
many of the southbound empties were | 


The 1921 freight and passen- 
ger expenses of the Southern Pacific 
System, allocated in accordance with 
the method prescribed by us, were 
shown, and certain items pertaining to 
freight costs were used as a basis for 
determining the cost of handling the 
additional traffic. 

The expenses for maintenance of way 
and structures and maintenance of 


tank cars. 


equipment, totaling $16,222,789.51, and | 


also certain items relative to “transpor- 
tation-rail line” totaling $42,672,499.88, 
were given. Based upon these figures 
and upon the 1921 ton-mile revenue 


‘eight, 7,048,887,487, and ton-mile non- | see : ; . 
freight, 7 ‘ | our judgment this will be accomplished 
| if the applicants establish the proposed 
carload rates, subject to the minimum | 


r t to | and not to exceed the lowest combina- | 
rates which we have indicated, and pro- 


revenue freight 1,066,371,193, the cost 
per ton-mile for the entire Southern Pa- 
cific system would be 8 mills. 
the cost enumerated under items of 
“transportation rail line” are used, the 


cost ‘per ton-mile would be 5.23 mills. | 


It is stated that the costs herein desig- 
nated include all costs that would be af- 
fected by an increase in traffic. Ex- 
penses due to causes such as those clas- 


sified under traffic, general, and other | 
influenced by | 


expenses which are not : 
coal changes in the volume of freight 
handled are not included. 


Costs Rise More Slowly 
Than Volume of Freight 


It is contended that an ordinary in- 
crease in volume of freight does not re- 
sult in a corresponding increase In Op- 
erating expenses and that 50 per cent 
of the above costs would fairly represent 
the costs chargeable to the additional 
traffic. These costs are computed on 
two bases which were explained in our 
report in Transcontinental Cases of 
1922, supra, at page 573, 74. Under the 
first basis this would give 4 mills per 
ton-mile and under the second 2.63 mills 
per ton-mile. 

Applicant’s experts 
in pt of the long hauls involved and 
the utilization of the empty cars for 
the additional freight which it hopes to 
obtain, that the cost to it will be even 
lower than 2.63 mills per ton-mile and 
in no event will it be higher than 4 
mills per ton-mile. In support of the 
assertion that 50 per cent of the tabu- 
uated expenses represent the cost of 
handling the additional traffic, it is 
shown that in 1917 the volume of the 
Southern Pacific’s ton-mile revenue and 
nonrevenue freight increased over that 
of 1916 22.81 per cent but that the total 
expenses only increased 2.4 per cent. 

It was testified that the only addi- 
tional appreciable expense incurred in 
the handling of a nominal increase of 
less-than-carload traffic would be that 
of platform service or trucking costs. 
For the period September, 1921, to Feb- 
ruary, 1922, the average costs per month 
for trucking 1. c. 1. freight at San Fran- 


If only |} 


are of the opinion, | 








cisco was $1.03 per ton and at Portland | 


it was 75.5 cents per ton. 
$1.785 is said to represent the cost of 
handling an additional ton of less-than- 
earload business. It was claimed by 
certain parties that the alleged terminal 
cost of handling 1. c. 1. traffic was too 
high. 

It is not necessary here to contrast 
the methods employed in arriving at the 
terminal cost figures as set forth in the 
record. During January, October, and 
December, 1921, and February, 1922, the 
average southbound car contained 17.6 
tons of 1. ¢. 1. freight while from July, 
1921, to February, 1922, both inclusive, 
an average of 28 northbound cars per 
month averaged 12.6 tons and 17 cars 
per month averaged 5.7 tons of 1. c. l. 

‘freight. A car can conveniently load 
from 12 to 15 tons. Therefore, addi- 
tional 1. ¢. 1. freight can be handled 
with the present equipment. 


Protestant Disapproves 


Basis Of Calculations 

The protestant, The Pacific Steamship 
Company, contends that the data pre- 
sented by the applicant shows clearly 
that the minimum rates do not even earn 
the out-of-pocket costs. It points out 
that the expenses which should be al- 
located to freight service during 1920 
and 1921 were $106,809,677.35 and $99,- 
483,581.46, respectively, and the total 
ton-mileage was 8,873,172,632 and 
048,887,487, respectively. These figures 
produce a unit cost of slightly more 
than 12 miles per ton-mile for each 
year. In the opinion of the protestant, 
this shows that the minimum rates, 
termed fighting rates, are unconscion- 
ably low. The protestant does not ap- 
prove the applicant’s method of taking 
only those expenses that canbe said 
to fluctuate with the volume of freight 
handled. 

It also calls attention to the fact that 
the Shasta route is more expensive to 
maintain and operate than the appli- 


7,- 


. 


The total of | 


| roil-and-water rates, 
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Petitions 


cant’s Sunset route and is almost as ex- 
pensive as the Ogden route. The traffic 
density of the Shasta route is only 50 
per cent of the Ogden route. It is 
claimed that traffic handled by the 
Shasta route costs the applicant more 
per ton-mile than its average cost per 
ton-mile. 

On this record and in the light of our 
observations pertaining to the costs of 
handling additional traffic in the Trans- 
continental Cases of 1922, supra, we are 
of the opinion that the proposed commod- 
ity rates, except as hereinafter indi- 
cated, will “cover and more than cover 
the additional expenses incurred in han- 
dling the traffic to which they apply.” 

Applicants propose to 
minimum _less-than-carload 
rate of 41 cents per 100 
traffic between these ports. 
cation will be denied. 
traffic should move on the 
class rates herein approved. We are 
further of the view that the minimum 
carload rate between San Francisco and 
should be not less than 32 
between Los Angeles or San 


commodity 
pounds on 
This appli- 
Less-than-carload 


San Francisco and Seattle not less than 
43 cents, between San Francisco and 
Everett, 46 cents; between Los Angeles 
or Los Angeles rate points and Seattle 
61 cents; and between Los Angeles or 
Los Angeles rate points and Everett 64 
cents. 


Adjustment Found 
To Be Improper 


The intermediate rates are from 120 to 
388 per cent higher than those proposed 
between the ports. 


ment. 

Under the law as construed by us, the 
all-rail rates “can be no lower than neces- 
sary to meet existing competition.” In 


vided that (a) the port-to-port rates are 


not less than 10 cents higher than the | of 
rates contemporaneously maintained on | ; 5 
p 5 | ports such as San Diego and relief to 


like traffic by the standard steamer lines 
operating between the same ports; (b) 
that the rail rates at intermediate points 
shall in no instance be more than 100 
per cent higher than the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on like traffic be- 
tween the ports; (c) that the present 
rates at intermediate points shall not 
be increased, except where necessary to 
remove or reduce fourth-section depar- 
tures, and when increased for that pur- 
pose shall not exceed rates graded ac- 
cording to distance with relation to 
rates at other intermediate points at 
which higher rates are herein authorized; 
(d) that rates at the said intermediate 
points shall in no case exceed the lowest 


combination; and (e) that rates from or : 
| points. The present rail rate is $1.55, 


to inland points which may be lower 
than rates at intermediate points shali 
not be lower than the full combination 


| on the ports. 


The Santa Fe and the Southern Pacific 
desire to maintain the present terminal 
interstate rates between northern Cali- 


fornia ports, on the vre hand, and south- | 
| 80-cent first-class rate up to Portland 


ern California ports on the other. These 
rates are protected br the fourth-seciion 


applications here in issue and are lower | 


than the intermediate rates. 

The interstate traffic handled between 
these ports is relatively small. The pres- 
ent intrastate rates have been sanctioned 
by the California State commission and 
a’e the same as the pr-sent interstate 
rates on which fourth-s ction reiief is 
here sought. The spread between the 
ota class ana com- 
modity, is great enough to sat'riy tre 
standard steamer lines. The Stale and 
intor:.zte rail rates have been in effect 
for veurs and the Caiiicrnia rate struc- 
turs is based thereon. 

Not «nly the Pacifie Steamshin Com- 
pany, Lut all parties represented at the 
hearing were in favo: of our fvanting 
these applications. The Railroad Com- 
mission of California has authorized the 
identical rates here proposed for intra- 
state application, and the intrastate 
rates apply to the vast majority of the 
traffic now moving. 

The proposed class rates between the 
ports are as follows in cents per 100 
pounds: 


Water And Rail 


Rates Compared 
Between San Francisco and Los An- 


geles, 469 miles by the Southern Pacific | 


and 593 miles by the Santa Fe: 
Rail 
53 


410) 


| Class 4 


Class 

Class A 
Class B 
Class C 
Class D 
Class E 

Typical high rates at 
points are as follows in cents per 100 
pounds: 

From San Francisco to Wild, Calif.. 
Calif., 432 miles, via Southern Pacific, 
Class 1, 130; 2, 109; 3, 90.5; 4, 

66.5; A, 70.5: B, 52; C, 40.5; 
E, 


99 
Dv. 


Fro mSan Francisco to Wild. Cailif., 
469 miles, via Santa Fe. Class 1, 195.5; 
2, 162; 3, 138; 4, 122.5; 5, 102.5; A, 193: 
B. 86; C, 74; D, 69; E, 56.5. 

We find that the proposed class rates 
between the competitive points are rea- 
sonably compensatory, also that the rates 
at intermediate points are not unrea- 
sonable, and relief will be granted to 
establish and maintain rates not lower 
than those proposed between the said 
points and to maintain higher rates at 


ent rates at said intermediate points are 
not increased except as may be here- 
after authorized by us and that they shall 


maintain a | 


applicable 
| cents, or 135 per cent higher. 





We are unable to ap- | 
| prove such a manifestly improper adjust- | 
| 





Water | 


intermediate | 


| California 


West So Railroads _ 
nof Steamship Companies 


Charges Compared 
In Report on Case 


Decision Applies to Shipments 
to or From Certain Points 
in California. 


in no instance be more than 100 per ecnt 
higher than rates contemporaneously in 
effect between the ports and shal) not ex- 
ceed the lowest combination. 

The rates at intermediate points are 
from 55 to 225 per cent higher than the 
present or proposed rates at more dis- 
tant points. For example, the proposed 
rate on coffee, in bags, carloads, from 
San Francisco to Los Angeles, 469 miles, 
is 31.5 cents, while that to Vincent, an 
intermediate point for 409 miles is 74 
The ex- 
cesses in the rates to intermediate points 


| over those to more distant points via 
| the Santa Fe are greater than 
| existing at intermediate points on the 


those 


Southern Pacific. For example, the pres- 


} ent rate on coffee, in bags, from San 


Francisco to Los Angeles is 31% cents, 
while the rate to Wild, an intermediate 


| point on the Santa Fe 469 miles from 


San Francisco, is $102% or 225 per cent 


| higher. 


We are of the opinion that the high- 


| point intermediate rates should not be 


more than 100 per cent higher than the 


proposed terminal rates and in no case 
| less than 


31.5 cents per 100 pounds. 
Applicants will be granted relief to con- 
tinue or to establish commodity rates 
between San Francisco and San Fran- 
cisco Bay points, on the one hand, and 
Los Angeles or Los Angeles rate points, 


on the other, as described im the carriers’ | 
| 


applications, lower than rates contem- 
poraneously in effect at intarmediate 
points subject to the above condition, 


tion. 


No showing was made in justification 
rates to other southern California 


continue them will accordingly be denied. 


Lower Rate Proposed 
On Automobiles 

Application No. 12179 on Automobiles. 
—This application, filed by Agent F. W. 
Gomph, requests permission to establish 
on automobiles from San Francisco and 
Oakland to Tacoma and Seattle and 


| points taking the Seattle rates a rate of 
| $1.27, 


terminal in application, which is 
lower than the present intermediate 
rates. 

The application shows that the Mc- 
Cormick Steamship Company publishes 
a rate of $1 on automobiles from San 
Francisco and Oakland to Puget Sound 


being, the Portland combination of first- 
class rates, 80 cents up to Portland and 
75 cents beyond. 

The $1.27 rate here proposed was in 
effect prior to the effective date of our 


| order in Rates Between North Paeific 


Coast Points, supra. It was based on the 


and the 47-cent first-class rate beyond. 


The applicant does not think it necessary } 
| to-equalize the all-water rate. 


ali It is of 
the opinion that a 27-cent spread be- 


| tween the all-rail and the all-water rates 


is sufficient to hold a fair share of this 
traffic to the all-rail lines. 

In view of the record herein, the pro- 
posed rate will be allowed to be estab- 
lished, since it is shown to be reasonably 
compensatory and also that, if estab- 


| lished, it will not cause a violation of 
| other sections of the act. 


| Relief Is Extended 


For Experimental Term 

Application No. 1435 on lumber. This 
is a blanket application filed December 
10, 1910. 


Under it the Southern Pacific and the 
S 


| Santa Fe have continued in effect ter- 
| minal lumber rates from Oregon points 


on the Klamath Falls branch, from 


California and Nevada points on the 


| Fernley branch, and from points near 


Reno, Nev., to southern California points 
over the Southern Pacific and also over 


| the Southern Pacific to Stockton, Calif., 
| and 


| lower than rates to intermediate points. 
| These 


the Santa Fe beyond, which are 
carriers desire to 
present rate adjustment. 

The record shows that the present in- 
trastate lumber rates from California 
points have been sanctioned by the State 
commission. The present interstate 


continue the 


| rates are constructed on the same basis 
; as the intrastate rates. 


The producing interior lumber points 


| are thus given rates designed to place 
| them on an equal basis in southern Cali- 
| fornia 


markets with their competitors 
in Washington, Oregon, and 
California. These competitors 
access to lumber schooner water 


located 
western 
have 
rates. 

The present lumber rates from points 
on these branch lines of the Southern 
Pacifie bear no fixed relation to the pres- 
ent water rates from northern points. 


| The Railroad Commission of California 


has granted the earriers fourth-section 
relief under the State statute with re- 
spect to lumber rates from the nearby 
California points. 

The relief in this case is based solely 
m the ground of market competition. It is 
alleged that the lower rates to southern 
points from the points of 
origin described are necessary to enable 
lumber producers*at these points to mar- 
ket their lumber in competition with 
lumber reaching southern California 
ports by water from producing points in 
Oregon and northern California which 


8 an j ; have the benefit of water service. 
intermediate points, provided the pres- | 


We fail to discover any facts in the 
record to show that the higher rates at 
the intermediate points are reasonable, 
and we are not satisfied that the appli- 


| on July 23 made public complaints filed 








Rate Decisions 


Decisions on Rates 
By The 


Interstate Commerce 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on July 23 issued decisions in rate cases 
which summarized are as follows: 

No. 18389. Milne Lumber Company v. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad Com- 
pany. Decided July 9, 1927. Demurrage 
charges collected for detention of certain 
interstate carload shipments of lumber 
at Detroit, Mich., found applicable, and 
of certain other shipments found inappli- ; 
cable. Refund of overcharges directed. 
Complaint dismissed, 

No. 18243. Traffic Bureau, Chamber of 
Commerce, Lynchburg, Va., v. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 8, 1927. Rate on 
cotton piece goods, in less-than-carloads, 
from certain points im Connecticut, Mas- 
sachusetts and Rhode Island, to Lynch- 
burg, Va., found not unreasonable, or 
otherwise unlawful, Complaint dismissed. 

No. 18128. South Alabama Grocery 
Company v. Central of Georgia Railway 
Company et al. Decided July 9, 1927. 
Carload of shelled peanuts from Samson, 
Ala., to Camden, N. J., found to have 
been misrouted, but without resulting 
damage to complainant. Complaint dis- 
missed. 

No. 17851. West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association v. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railway Company (H. E. Byram, 
Mark W. Potter, and Edward E. Brund- 
age, Receivers thereof), et al. Decided 
July 12, 1927. Rates on lumber and other 
forest products, in carloads, from certain 
points in Oregon and Washington to des- 
tinations on the Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie in Minnesota, Montana, 
North Dakota, and South Dakota, found 
unduly prejudicial but not unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. Undue preju- 
dice ordered removed. 


Rate Complaints 


Filed With the 
Interstate Commerce 
Conimission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


with it in rate cases as follows: 

No. 19816.—Ruckstell Sales & Manu- 
facturing Company, Oakland, Calif., v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al. Seeks lawful rates on axles and 
housings from various points to Oak- 
land, Calif., and reparation. 

No. 19817.—Drake Marble & Tile 
Company et al., St. Paul, Minn., v. South- 
ern Railway et al. Seeks rates and rep- 
aration on rough quarried marble to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn., from 
points in the South. 

No. 19818.—Ebersbach Construction 
Company, Pomeroy, Ohio, v. Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad. Seeks refund on 
account of alleged illegal demurrage 
charges on cars detained at Grays, Ky. 

No. 19819.—Peabody Lumber Com- 
pany, Columbia City, Ind., v. Grand 
Trunk Railway et al. Seeks rates and 
reparation on lumber from Columbia 
City, Ind., to Grand Rapids, Mich. 

No. 19838.—Frederick Cotton Oil Com- 
pany, Frederick, Okla., v. Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas Railway et al. Claims 
reparation on cottonseed shipments be- 
tween points in Texas and Oklahoma. 


cants have sustained the burden of justi- 
fying the continuance of such higher 
rates. Fourth-section relief in this situa- 


| tion will therefore be denied. 


Action on these applications has been 
delayed for reasons which seemed com- 
pelling. One result of this delay is that 
the record now before us may not be | 
representative of, or responsive to, cur- 
rent conditions. 

We will enter appropriate orders 
granting relief to the extent indicated for 
a period of one year from November 1, 
1927. Before November 1, 1928, appli- 
eants will be expected to revise and pre- 
sent anew such applications for relief 
as the situation then may seem to de- 
mand, at which time they should be pre- 
pared to show, for a_ representative 
period, the results, from a traffic stand- 
point of the measure of relief herein 
granted. 

The rates approved in this report are | 
subject to a reduction of 10 per cent, 
provided that no class scale herein ap- 
proved except that between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles, may be so re- 
duced and provided further that the 
$1.27 rate on automobiles between San 
Francisco and Oakland, on the one hand, | 
and Puget Sound ports on the other, | 
shall not be so reduced. 

Campbell, Commissioner, concurring in 
part: 

As the conclusions herein adopted will 
in general actually reduce the discrimina- 
tion now suffered by the intermediate 
points under the protection of outstand- 
ing fourth-section applications and 
orders, and as the relief granted is for 
an experimental period to afford the 
applicants an opportunity to present new 
applications accompanied by the detailed 
results of such relief, I concur in this 
disposition of the applications before us. 

By this action, however, I do not ap- 
prove all the relief that is here granted 
even for an experimental period. 

For example, I do not believe that 
fourth-section relief is ever necessary in 
connection with class rates, except per- 
haps in group adjustments where it 
seems impossible to provide against the 
necessity of a reasonably direct route 
passing through a higher rated group. 
Such a situation not present here 
where the relief is to meet water com- 
petition. 

The record now before us fails to 
justify any relief as to class rates. If 
it could be conceded that such relief is 
justified then the spread of 100 per cent 
permitted between the terminal rates 
and the rates at intermediate points is 
entirely too great. 

Under such a spread the terminal rates, 
either class or commodity, will be too low 
or the rates at 
will enevitably be too high, 


1s 


‘ 
| 
the intermediate points | 


Cotton Freights 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
PUBLISHED WITHOUT COMMENT 


|| Elimination of Certain Railway Routes 


On Cotton via Montgomery Given A pproval 


Tariff Schedules Filed by Southern and Mississippi Cen- 


tral'Roads Found 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just found justified tariff schedules 
filed by the Southern Railroad, and the 
Mississippi Central Railroad, proposing 
to eliminate routes via Montgomery, 
Ala., in connection with joint rates on 
cotton originating at points in Alabama 
and Mississippi to Carolina destinations 
and South Atlantic ports. 

The Commission’s report, in Investiga- 
tion and Suspension Docket No, 2856, 
follows in full text: 


By schedules filed to become effective 
February 19, 1927, and later dates, re- 
spondents propose the elimination of 
routes via Montgomery, Ala., in connec- 
tion with joint rates on cotton originat- 
ing at points in Alabama and Mississippi 
on the Southern, Northern Alabama, 
Alabama & Northwestern, Sumter & 
Choctaw, and Mississippi Central to Car- 
olina destinations and south Atlantic. 
ports. Upon protest of the Montgomery 
Cotton Exchange, operation of the sched- 
ules was suspended by us until June 19, 
1927. Respondents have voluntarily 
postponed the effective date of said 
schedules until August 18, 1927. Rates 
will be stated in cents per 100 pounds. 


At the present time the rates on cot- 
ton from points on the Southern and its 
connections west of the magn line of the 
Louisville & Nashville extending from 
Decatur, Ala., to Mobile, Ala., to the 
destinations here considered are not re- 
stricted and such cotton may move in 
connection with carriers operating 
through Montgomery, thereby depriving 
the Southern of its long haul on such 
traffic. 


Routes of Southern 


Are Reasonably Direct 

The routes of the Southern from and 
to the points here considered are rea- 
sonably direct. In the schedules under 
suspension it is proposed to restrict the 
routes so that the Southern should not 
be required to surrender such traffic to 
its competitors at short-haul junction 
points. In other words, the Southern 
proposed to conserve the long haul on 
traffic it originates or receives from its 
connections. 


Protestant testified that it was not 
averse to the proposed restriction in 
the routes from points on the Southern 
and its connections north of Birmingham, 
Ala., to Charleston, S. C., because of the 
greater distance of the haul through 
Montgomery than through Birmingham, 
but that as to all the other points here 
considered the routes via Montgomery 
should be kept open. 


Respondents contend that cotton is a 
commodity that moves under circum- 
stances that do not apply to other com- 
modities in general, in that it requires 
concentration at given centers where it 
can be sampled, graded and consolidated 
in such lots as are required by trade 
conditions, and that the movement from 
origin points is seldom in carload quan- 
tities as~it usually floats into concen- 
tration points in small lots. Under 
present conditions the Southern can be 
required to perform the expensive ser- 
vice of gathering odd lot shipments of 
cotton when destined to south Atlantic 
ports, and surrender such cotton to its 
competitors at such short-haul junction 
points as Decatur, Birmingham, Calera 
and Selma, Ala., notwithstanding the 
fact that it has its own reasonable di- 
rect routes, from and to these points. 
The south Atlantic ports are Charleston, 
Brunswick, Ga., Savannah, Ga., and 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


Respondents to Restrict 
Application of Rates 


Respondents have also undertaken to 
restrict the application of through rates 
on cotton from Mississippi Centre] sta- 
tions to Carolina destinations so that 
they will apply only in connection with 
the Southern beyond Hattiesburg, Miss., 
its junction point with that carrier. The 
record shows that the short line distances 
from Mississippi Central stations to the 
Carolinas are over the proposed routes. 
At the present time the tariffs publish- 
ing the rates from these stations are un- 
restricted as to routing and the rates are 
applicable via numerous routes. The haul 
of the Mississippi Central would be the 
same whether the traffic moved via the 
Montgomery or the Birmingham gate- 
way. Over the latter route, however, 
the service is more expeditious and the 
record shows that during the two years 
prior to the hearing no cotton moved 
from Mississippi Central stations to the 
Carolinas via Montgomery, the traffic 
having moved in connection with South- 
ern through Birmingham. In support of 
the proposed restriction in routing from 
stations on the Mississippi Central its 
representative, testified that: 

Some years ago, we undertook to form 
a route between the southeast and south- 
west and we were earnestly endeavoring 
to build up a reputation for prompt, ef- 
ficient and dependable service, and in fur- 
therance of the plan, not long ago we had 
a conference with the Southern Railway 
transportation officials, and our schedules 
are closely coordinated to all territory 
now, Atlanta and East and North, we can 
render to the public better service in con- 
nection with the Southern than any other 
route I know of. 


In other words, respondents have co- ; 
ordinated their schedules in such a man- 


ner as to give expedited service in the 
movement of cotton from Mississippi 
Central stations to the Carolinas, and as 
these carriers form the short-line routes 
the proposed elimination of the routes via 
Montgomery do not appear unreasonable. 
In support of its objection to the sched- 
ules under suspension protestant points 
out that if the proposed schedules are 
oved the cotton merchants at Mont- 

# -yy will be deprived of transiting at 
thas point cotton from points on the 
Southern which transit privilege was 
granted by division 3 in Montgomery 
Cotton Exchange v. S. A. L. Ry. Co., 109 
I. C. C. 579, and that the approval of the 


| 
{ 
} 
} 
i 
| 
| 
| 


to Be Justified. 


proposed schedules will have the effect 
of increasing the rates via the Mont- 
gomery route. 

The Montgomery Cotton Exchange 
case, supra, involved the question of 
whether carriers should grant transit at 
Montgomery on the through rates then 
in effect via that gateway and did not 
bring in issue the propriety of maintain- 
ing or establishing joint through rates 
from and to the points here considered. 
In that case division 3 found that defend- 
ants therein should grant transit at 
Montgomery on the through rates in 
effect via that point from certain origins. 
The issue here is whether or not re- 
spondents have justified the routing re- 
strictions contained in the schedules 
under suspension. Therefore the decision 
in that proceeding is not determinative 
of the issue in the instant case. 

Protestant contends that the issue in 
the instant case is identical with the 
issue in Investigation and Suspension 
Docket 2742, 120 I. C. C. 185, hereinafter 
referred to as docket 2742, wherein di- 
vision 3 found proposed routing restric- 
tions on cotton from points on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville to destinations in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Georgia not jmstified, and that our fail- 
ure to find the schedules under suspen- 
sion herein not justified, would be incon- 
sistent with the decision in that case. 
With this contention we are not in ac- 
cord, in that the facts in the instant case 
are different from those in docket 2742. 
In that case the Louisville & Nashville 
proposed to restict its routing on a large 
percentage of the cotton it originates to 
apply only via certain short-haul junc- 
tion points in connection with which it 
received a higher division of the joint 
rates than via Montgomery, whereas in 
the instant case the respondents propose 
to haul the traffic over their own lines as 
far as they can in connection with routes 
that are not unreasonably circuitous. 


First Carrier Entitled 
To Limit of Haul 


We have said in a number of cases | 


that a carrier originating traffic or re- 
ceiving it from its connections should 
be allowed to carry it as far as it can 
before delivering it to a connecting line 
if the public interest does not suffer 
thereby. Intermediate Routing, 81 I. C. 


C. 272; Routing on coal from Western | 


Maryland Ry. Mines, 66 I. C. C. 103; 
and Routing of lumber from A., T. & N. 
R. R. Stations 85 I. C. C. 527. 


No protests were filed against the | 


proposed restrictions in routing by ship- 
pers located at the points of origin here 
considered, the Montgomery Cotton Ex- 
change being the sole protestant. In 
fact it is not shown or intimated that 
the elimination of the routes via Mont- 
gomery will retard the movement of cot- 
ton from and to the point considered 
or that shippers will be subjected to in- 
creased rates, as the rates now ap- 
plicable via Montgomery also apply over 
the routes to which the traffic is pro- 
posed to be confined. 

The proposed restriction of routing 
will create unauthorized fourth section 
violations at stations on the line of the 
Southern, between Meridian, Miss., and 
Selma, on traffic routed via Montgomery 
to the destinations here considered, in 
that because of the restricted routing 
the rates to apply will be the combina- 
tion based on Montgomery, which will 
exceed joint rates from farther distant 
points on the Alabama & Vicksburg, over 
the same route. 

Respondents do not attempt to justify 
these fourth section departures, but state 
that if the schedules under suspension 
are found justified, except in so far as 
they violate the provisions of the fourth 
section, they will immediately postpone 
the effective dates of such schedules 
until other are filed and become 
effective which will remove _ the 
fourth section departures referred to. 
The posposed restriction in routing from 
these points which will create fourth 
section departures should be canceled 
without prejudice to the filing of amended 


schedules that will comply with the pro- | 


visions of the fourth section. 

In the instant proceeding the proposed 
restriction in routing would operate in 
retaining to the originating carrier and 
its connections the long haul on traffic 
originating on their lines. It is well set- 


tled that if a carrier has traffic in its ; 


possession it should be allowed to handle 
it by its own line as far as it can in the 
absence of injury thereby to the public. 

It apears that there are practical 
through routes in connection with re- 
spondent’s lines, and there is no showing 
that the public interest will suffer as a 
result of the proposed schedules. 

We find, except where a contrary con- 
clusion appears in this report, that the 
proposed schedules have been justified. 


An appropriate order will be entered, and_ 


the proceeding discontinued. 


Railroads Decrease 


Cost of Fuel in May 


Total Expense for Month An 
nounced at $25,093,990 for 
Class One Lines. 


Class I railroads in May expended $25,- 
093,990 for coal and fuel oil used as 
fuel for road locomotives in freight and 


' passenger train service, as compared with | 


$25,380,365 in the corresponding month 
of last year, according to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s monthly sum- 
mary of railway fuel statistics. 

The average cost of coal per ton was 


$2.64, or two cents more than the aver- | 


age for May, 1926, and the average cost 
of fuel oil was 2.84 cents per gallon, as 


compared with 2.92 cents in May, 1926. | 


For the five months ended with May the 
railroads expended $125,306,316 for coal 
and fuel oil, as compared with $135,668,- 
384 in the corresponding period of last 
year. 


Are PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
sy THE Unitep States DAILY. 
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Coal 


Hearings Announced 
In Investigation of 
Rates on Cottonseed 


| Shippers Notified by I. C. C. 
That Presentation of Evi- 
dence Is to Be Con- 


cluded. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
announced on July 23 additional hear- 
ings in connection with its investigation 
of rates on cottonseed, its products, and 
related articles, which is part of the 
Commission’s general rate structure in- 
vestigation, No. 17000, and _ related 
formal complaint cases. 


Hearings will be held before Exami- 
ners Money and Esch on September 7 at 
Atlanta, Ga., September 19 at Memphis, 
Tenn., and October 3 at Fort Worth, 
2em. 


“It is expected that at the hearings 
above set forth,” the notice says, “the 
shippers will conclude the presentation 
of their evidence. Complainants and 
shippers who have not been heard will 
be expected to introduce their testimony 
at the points above named convenient to 
them. 


Times and Places to Be Set. 

“Further notices will be issued indi- 
cating the times and places at which the 
carriers will be heard; one of these hear- 
ings will be held at Gulfport, Miss., at 
which the carriers, shippers, and other 
interested parties, will be afforded an 
opportunity to present evidence bearing 
upon the relief sought by the carriers 
under section 13 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, with respect to intrastate 
rates in Mississippi on certain commodi- 
ties under investigation.” 

The hearings involve the following 
cases: 

No. 17000. Rate structure investiga- 
tion.. Part 8—Cottonseed, its products, 
and related articles. 


Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2759. Cottonseed and related vege- 
table products from southwestern terri- 
tory to Central, Eastern, and Southern 
territories. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2820. Vegetable oils and related 
articles in official classification territory. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 2884. Vegetable oils and oil foods 
from Texas to Fort Wayne, Ind., and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No..2926. Vegetable oils in official classi- 
fication territory. 

No. 14594. American Linseed Com- 
pany v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railway Company et al. 

No. 14683. Spencer Kellogg & Sons 
v. Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Rail- 
way Company et al. 

No. 15425. International Vegetable 
Oil Company et al. v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad Company et al. 

Packing House Complaints. 

No. 16300. Armstrong Packing Com- 
pany v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 16300 (Sub-No. 1). Armstrong 
Packing Company et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. 

No. 16300 (Sub-No. 2). Armstrong 
Packing Company et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. 

No. 16300 (Sub-No. 3), Armstrong 
Packing Company et al. v. Abilene & 
Southern Railway Company et al. 

No. 16928. Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation of Chicago Heights v. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Company et al. 

No. 17270. American Linseed Com- 
pany et al. v. New York, Susquehanna 
& Western Railroad Company et al. 

No. 17270 (Sub-No. 1). Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., v. New York, Susque- 
my & Western Railroad Company 
et al. 

No. 17339. C. F. Simonins’ Sons v, 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Rail- 
road Company et al. 

No. 17457. Humphreys-Godwin Com- 
pany, Inc., v. Abilene & Southern Rail- 
way Company et al. 

Cases of Seed Rushers. 

No. 18026. Arkansas Cotton Seed 
Crushers’ Association v. the Akron, Can- 
ton a Youngstown Railway Company 
| et al. 

No. 18379. Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ 
Association et al v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
i fish Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18405. Interstate Cotton Oil Re- 
fining Company v. Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company et al. 

No. 18841. Alabama Cotton Seed 
Crushers Association v. Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Company. 

No. 18890. Lever Brothers Company 
v. Boston & Albany Railroad et al. 

No. 18935. East St. Louis Cotton Oil 
Company v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. 

No. 19069. Arkansas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association v. Chitago, Rock 
Island & Pacific Railway Company et al. 
| 
t 
{ 

' 
| 








No. 19088. Blanton Company v. Ala- 
— & Vicksburg Railway Company 
et al. 

Cotton Oil and Soap. 

No. 19141. Refuge Cotton Oil Com- 
pany et al v. Alabama & Vicksburg Rail- 
way Comany et al. 

No. 12.52. Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany v. Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19165. Procter and Gamble Manu- 
facturing Company v. Akron & Barber- 
ton Belt Railroad Company et al. 

No. 19169. California-Arizona Gin- 
ners and Crushers Association et al v, 
Apache Railway Company et al. 

No. 19169 (Sub-No. 1). California 

Cotton Oil Company et al v. Atchison, 

Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
jet al. 
| No. 19176. National Cottonseed ~Prod- 
{ucts Corporation et al v. Alabama & 
| Vicksburg Railway Company et al. 

‘ No. 19194. Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany v. Abilene & Southern Railway 
Company et al. 


No. 19245. Procter & Gamble Come. 


[Continucd on Page 7, Column 1.] 





AvutnHorizeD STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 


PusLisHED WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED 


Banking 


Financial Situation 
‘In Japan Declared 
To Remain Unchanged 


Banks Closing During Strin- 
gency in March Have 
Failed to Re- 


open. 


Continued dullness in Japan’s trade, 
with banks remaining closed and the note 
circulation higher, is reported from 
Tokyo in a cabled dispatch to the De- 
partment of Commerce from the com- 
mercial attache there, H. A. Butts. June 
showed seasonal inactivity and caution in 
imports, while silk exports and stocks 
were lower and the official estimate of 
the spring cocoon crop predicted as 3 per 
cent below last year’s, according to the 
report. 

The full text of the report follows: 

Japan’s export trade in June reflected 
the decline of the trade due to the China 
situation, while seasonal inactivity and 
a feeling of caution marked June im- 
ports. All lines of business registered 
little activity. None of the banks wo. 
‘closed during the financial stringency in 
March were reopened. Mid-year divi- 
dends declared by commercial concerns 
reveal that they are not following propo- 
sals made by banks of reducing dividends 
by 1 or 2 per cent. Negotiations for re- 
lief of the Kawasaki Dockyard Company 
appear to have reached an impasse. 

Cotton Goods Unfavorable. 

Operations of the cotton goods indus- 
try were unsatisfactory during the first 
half of the year, but the outlook for the 
industry appears more favorable pro- 
vided that exchange and raw cotton 
prices remain at their present level. A 
few of the spinners are alarmed because 
of the barring of Japanese goods by the 
Chinese yarn and cloth exchange since 
July 1. The present raw silk price level 
is said to allow practically no profit to 
producers. A recent official estimate of 
this year’s spring cocoon crop predicts a 
drop of 3.28 per cent below the actual 
crop of last year. This contradicts ear- 
lier estimates reporting a gain of over 
3 per cent in this year’s crop. The de- 
cline is attributed to damage to mulberry 
trees by frosts in Nagano, Cumma, Gifu, 
Hokuriku and Sanin districts. 

Japan’s national debt at the end of 
June reported a decrease in the month 
of 71,000,000, totaling 5,111,000,000 .yen 
compared with 5,182,000,000 at the end 
of May. (The yen averaged $0.4669 in 
June). The decrease appeared entirely 
in domestic loans, which at the end of 
June totaled 3,650,000,000 yen, while for- 
eign loans remained stationary at 1,461.- 
000,000 yen, holding to that amount since 
‘March. No rice notes were outstanding 
at the end of June. 

Bank clearances increased from 380,- 
000,000 yen in May to 467,000,000 yen in 
June. The open market discount rate 
in Tokyo stood at 6.57 to 8.03, with no 
change since April. 

The note issue of the Bank of Japan 
at the close of June amounted to 1,443,- 
000,000 yen, an increase over May of 
37,000,000, with an additional amount of 
14,000,000 yen outstanding in fractional 
notes, and 21,000,000 yen in notes of the 
Bank of Japan being held for retirement 
of issues of the Bank of Chosen, mak- 
ing a total outstanding note issue in 
June of 1,478,000,000 yen. 

According to reports of the Japan 
Hypothec Bank the stock and bond mar- 
ket registered a decided slump in ac- 
tivities during June. Flotations de- 
creased from 174,600,000 yen in May to 
48,000,000 in June, which were distrib- 
uted as follows: Government loans, 0, 
against 69,400,000 yen in May; munici- 
pal loans, 1,900,000 yen; debenture is- 
sues, 14,000,000; and capital stock pay- 
ments, 32,100,000 yen. 

Specie Shipments Lower. 

Specie shipments during June de- 
creased to a total of 369,000 yen, com- 
pared with 6,909,000 yen in the previous 
month, with no imports of specie in 
June. The Tokyo wholesale index price 
for June advanced to 228 from 227 in 
May. . 

The silk market shows signs of weak- 
ness and shipments of raw silk declined 
in June to a total of 45,800 bales of 133- 
1-3 pounds each, as against 50,200 bales 
shipped during May. With the exception 
of 1,500 bales, which were shipped to 
other countries, all was exported to the 
United States. Stocks at Yokohama at 

e close of June amounted to 28,400 
bales (1 bale contains a picul of 133 1-3 
pounds), compared with 37,400 bales the 
month previous, while stocks at Kobe 
stood at 6,000 bales. Raw silk prices 
in the early part of the month fluctuated 
between 1,440 yen and 1,460 yen for 
double extra grades, and offered indica- 
tions of slightly cheaper prices for the 
new crop. 

Due to dullness in the cotton trade, 
stocks of raw cotton at Yokohama, Kobe, 
and Osaka, showed only a slight de- 
crease from 718,000 bales (of 500 pounds 
each) in May to 699,000 bales at the 
close of June. Cotton yarn production 
declined in June to 10,000 bales (of 400 
pounds each). 


Hearings to Be Concluded 
- On Rates for Cottonseed 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

pany v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19270. Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany v. Ann Arbor Railroad Company 
et al. 

Nb. 19307. National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Corporation v. Alabama & North 
Western Railroad Company et al. 

No. 19325. Southern Cotton Oil Com- 
pany v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad 
Company et al. 

‘No. 19336. Portsmouth Cotton 
Refining Company v. 
wanna & Western 
et al, 

No. 19533. East St. Louis Cotton Oil 
Company v. Southern Pacific Company 
et al. 

No. 19551. 


Oil 
Delaware, Lacka- 
Railroad Company 


Rome Soap Manufacturing 


States DAILy. 


Debits 


Reopening of Proceedings Decreed 
On Order for Depreciation Accounting 


I. C. C. Schedules Hearings on Instructions Given 


Rail- 


road and Telegraph Companies. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


upon a mistake of law as to what con- | signed to cover is pureiy ‘theoretical and 


stitutes depreciation in valuation, the 
overwhelming weight of judicial opinion 
being that only observable deterioration 
or, actual, tangible depreciation is to be 
deducted in the determination of value. 
“The courts condemn the use of ‘as- 
sumed probabilities’ for the determina- 
tion of depreciation in valuation. To esti- 
mate the remaining life of a property 
unit by an inspection of it in order to 
determine depreciation affecting value, is 
to resort to an ‘assumed probability,’ just 
as it is to estimate such remaining life 
by reference to a mortality table. 
“Depreciation not to be deducted from 
valuation—The report concedes that the 
cost of worn-out or abandoned property 
units is a part of operating expenses 
to be charged against the service and 
that the cost of property consumed in 
operation is plainly a part of the cost of 
rendering service. It follows, therefore, 
that moneys accumulated out of earn- 
ings under lawful rates for services 
rendered, in advance of the retirement 
of such property, for the purpose of pay- 
ing the cost of retirement when made, 
are moneys for the payment of operat- 
ing expenses, and are the property of 
the railroad, and the amount of same 
may not be deducted from the value of 
the other property of the railroad in 
the determination of the property value 


on which the railroad is entitled to earn. | 


The report and order go far beyond a 
decision of the question presented at the 
original hearing of how an admitted 
operating expense should be shown in 
the accounts, and decide in express terms 
that an essential and necessary part of 
the plan for depreciation accounting as 
set forth in the report and order is that 
the “accrued depreciation” represented 
by the depreciation reserve required to 
be set up, shall be “deducted in deter- 
mining the amount on which the com- 
pany is entitled to a fair return.” Such 
deduction, in the opinion of petitioner, 
being unauthorized by law, and the re- 
port asserting that if such deduction be 
not permitter by the courts a reconsid- 
eration of the entire question of depre- 
ciation accounting will be necessary, pe- 
titioner suggests that such reconsidera- 
tion be had before the order becomes 
effective. 

“The report justifies the order upon 
the ground, among others, that it is a 
necessary measure of self-protection to 
the carriers because of the deduction of 
‘accrued depreciation’ under the Com- 
mission’s conception thereof in the de- 
termination of value, but petitioner sug- 
gests that the protection to which the 
carriers are entitled in this regard is 
the limiting of the amount of deprecia- 


tion deducted in valuation to the ob-! 
servable deterioration, or actual, tangible ! 


depreciation as defined by the courts, 
petitioner, of course, maintaining that 
the cost of properties consumed in op- 
eration is a cost of operation, and un- 
der any system of fair and reasonable 
regulation must always be so recognized 
and provision therefor made in operat- 
ing expenses. 

“Maintenance—The inflexible character 
of the order in requiring uniform 
charges from year to year for mainte- 
nance expenses is of doubtful validity, 
because it borders upon, if it does not 
enter, the domain of management, which 
is beyond the power of the Commission. 
In addition, this phase of the order will, 
in the opinion of petitioner, prove hurt- 
ful and injurious to the carriers in the 
conduct of proper financial policies, and 
should receive further consideration at 
the hands of the Commission. Hereto- 
fore the managements of the carriers 
have recognized the fact that‘ the 
vicissitudes of business require that 


; maintenance expenses, in so far as post- 


ponable replacements are involved, vary 
from year to year, and that in lean 
years less money may properly be ex- 
pended for maintenance than in good 
years. 


“Past Depreciation” 
Called Theoretical 


“Aside from the very sertous question 
as to the power of the Commission to give 
to the statute a retroactive effect, there 
is further involved in this provision of 
the order the possible and probable disas- 
trous results under the order to the sur- 
pluses of the carriers, which surpluses, 
in the case of some carriers would be 
entirely wiped out, and in the cases of 
others seriously impaired, with all the 
harmful consequences to the credit of the 
carriers to result therefrom. The appli- 
cation and enforcement of the order in 
this particular will, in addition, produce 
greatly varying and highly inconsistent 
results as applied to the accounts of in- 
dividuals carriers. . . . It is well known 


not actual, and the reserve can never be 
expended to overcome it. The amount 
of the reserve determined on the 
straight-line basis as required by the 
order will remain fairly constant because 
no liabilities will mature 
amounts to cause its depletion. For these 
and other reasons the setting up of the 
reserve to cover “past accrued deprecia- 
tion” and the restatement of the invest- 
ment account, as required by the order, 
will be injurious and unjust to the car- 
riers, as in addition wholly unnecssary as 
a part of any regulation of proper de- 
preciating accounting. 

“Extraordinary Repairs—The  provi- 
sions relating to what the report calls 
“extraordinary repairs” are, in the opin- 
ion of petitioner, impracticable and im- 
possible to be complied with on any rea- 
sonable basis. 
definite criterion by the use of which a 


| United States, 


MONDAY, JULY 25, 1927, 


Currencies 


| Foreign Exchange | 


{By Telegraph.) 


New York, July 23, — The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
lowing: 

July 28, 1927. 

In pursuance of the provisions of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
we have ascertained and 


| hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


in sufficient | 


The order prescribes no | 


distinetion between ordinary and extra- | 


ordinary repairs may be applied... 
There are no records available on which 
to base a study of the history of ex- 
traordinary repairs and the effect thereof 
on the service life of the property in 
connection with which incurred... It 
is esential to the practical working of 
any order making a classification between 
ordinary, and extraordinary repairs, to 
clearly define each class in sufficient de- 
tail to enable ready application of the 
distinction to be made. 

The order provides that the cost of 
extraordinary repairs shall be ‘charged 
to the depreciation reserve. It provides 
in paragraph (b) page viii and also in 


the first paragragh on page ix that upon | 
the retirement of property its service | 


| Palestine Currency 


value shall be charged ‘to the deprecia- 
tion reserve. The definition of “service 
value” for certain kinds of property— 
paragraph (c) page 351—includes the 
cost of extraordinary repairs. 
therefore seemingly provides for a dupli- 
cate charge to the reserve for the cost 
of extraordinary repairs. 


Application to Leased 
Lines Considered 


The order | 





“Application of Order to Leased Lines : 


—In the opinion of petitioner, full con- 
sideration has not been given to the seri- 
ous and difficult question which of neces- 


sity. must arise in the application of the | 
order to the property of leased lines. ; 


A large part of the railway mileage of 
the country is, as is well known to the 
Commission, operated under leases ob- 
tained from railroad companies, which 
companies in some instances, because of 
such leasing. of their properties, are no 
longer common carriers and over whom 
the jurisdiction of the Commission with 
respect to accounting may be of a much 
more limited character than such juris- 
diction over operating companies. The 
problem presented by the present order 
involves settlements between lessor and 
lessee companies and in what manner 
and by what authority the lessee car- 
rier can set up depreciation on the prop- 
erty of the lessor company. It ¢er- 
tainly cannot set up such depreciation 
unless it happens through stock owner- 


ship to be in control of .he board of - 


directors of that company.’ If such con- 
trol does not exist, it is not perceived 
in what manner the lessee carriers could 
control the accounting of the lessor com- 
pany. If the lessee cannot control such 
accounting, it is not perceived what use- 
ful purpose could be served by the lessee 
setting upon its own books an amount 
of depreciation attributable to the leased 
property. 

“The order directs that the total of 
the primary depreciable accounts deter- 
mined by the use of 1914 prices shall be 


| for road and equipment in the accounts 


that carriers have never had rates for ; 


service allowed them sufficient to enable 
them to accumulate the large deprecia- 
tion reserve here required to be set up 
by them, and careful 
should be given to the fairness and jus- 
tice of burdening future profit and loss 


acocunts with the payment of this large 


depreciation reserve covering ‘past ac- 
crued depriciation.” . . . Consideration 
should also be given by the Commission 
to the fact here alleged by petitioner 
that the setting up of this large depreci- 


ation reserve, as required by the order, ; 
will state an enormous liability of the 


carriers where in fact none exists, be- 
cause the “ 


Company v. Cincinnati, Indianapolis & 
Western Railroad Company et al. 
No. 19551a (Sub-No. 1). Rome Soap 


past depreciation” it is de- | 


consideration « 


of carriers and the remainder treated as 
an unadjusted item in the investment ac- 


other primary accounts, and further di- 
rects that if after such deduction is made 
the remainder shall prove to be a minus 
or a plainly inadequate quantity the 
amounts entered in each of the primary 
depreciable accounts shall be proportion- 
ately reduced to the extent necessary 
to avoid such result. This procedure 
the report admits is arbitrary, and it is 
obviously illegal.” ° 

The full text of the order for further 
hearings follows: 

At a general session of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, held at its office 
in Washington, D. C., July 11, 1927: 

No. 14700. Deepreciation Charges of 
Telephone Companies. Good cause ap- 
pearing therefor: It is ordered, That 
this proceeding be, and it is hereby, re- 
opened and assigned for further hearing 
November 9, 1927, 10 o’clock a. m., at the 
office of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. C., before Com- 
missioner Eastman and Examiner Bun- 
ten. 

It is further ordered, That respondent 
carriers shall file with the Commission 
on or before September 1, 1927, a state- 


| 
| 


' 
‘ 





| gated $13,024,000,000 or about 1 per cent | 


| Standard Will Be Pound Equiv- 


| State Bank of Madelia, Madelia, Minn., 
| tional Bank of Madelia. 
deducted from the lump sum carried | 


. (Supplemental). 
counts of the carrier, representing all | 


in the New York market at noon today for 

cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 

rencies are shown below: 
Country 

Europe: 

Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) PRS) pe eneeed 

Czechoslovakia (krone)......... 

Denmark (krone) ; 

England (pound sterling)....... 

Finland (markka).. 

France (franc) age ceee 

Germany (reichsmark)....... sr 

Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder)........ rT 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira)......cccesccccoscccs 

Norway (krone)... ccccssccceces 

Poland (S10tY)....ccccccccccces 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Asia: 

China 

China 

China 

China 

China 


-14059 
.1390 
.007229 
.029627 
2673 
4.8543 - 
.025189 
-0391 
2378 
-013088 
-4006 
1743 
.0543 
-2583 
1126 
.0499 
.006032 
.1708 
.2678 
.1926 
-017589 


6479 
6434 
-6243 
-6546 
-4903 
-4453 
-4388 
-4354 
3609 
-4701 
5596 


(Chefoo tael) 

(Hankow tael) 
(Shanghai tael) 
(Tientsin tael) 

(Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Tientsin or Peiyang dol.) 
China (Yuan dollar).. 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) ‘ 
Singapore (S. S.) (dollar) 
North America: 

CORRE COREE) «.6-0:050000 counedes 
COME  CPOGR). ccs cccccsvccnsees -999219 
PEGZICO (HOES) . occ asses cccscecsc .467083 
Newfoundland (dollar) .995875 
South America: 

Argentina (pes CBOIG) .. cvwaces 
Brazil (milreis POUNvevseewens 
GE CUOMO T ioc ide Ree se ct eeeean 
Uruguay (peso) 


-998327 


-9656 
-1181 
-1201 


To Replace Egyptian 


alent, to Pound 
Sterling. 


The issuance of new currency to re- 
place the Egyptian currency now circu- 
lating in Palestine is »weported to the De- 
partment of Commerce by the American 
Consul at Jerusalem, O. S. Heizer. 

The full text of his report follows: , 

The Government of Palestine has taken’ 
steps for the issuance of a separate cur- 
rency for Palestine in place of the Egyp- 
tian currency now circulating. 

The standard of currency will be the 
Palestine pound, divided into 1,000 mills 


and equivalent in value to the pound | 


sterling. 
Silver coins of 100 and 50 mills, nickel 





of 20, 10 and 5 mills, and bronze of 2 
and 1 mills will be used. The 2 mill coin 
will about equal the value of the United 
States cent. 

It is expected that the new currency 
will be ready for issue during the second 
half of 1927. The Egyptian money now 
in circulation, which is estimated at 
1,300,000 Egyptian pounds, will be grad- 
ually withdrawn. 


Trust Powers Conferred 
On Seven National Banks 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
July 23 the approval of the following 
trust powers by national banks together 
with changes in the State bank member 
of the Federal Reserve System during 
the week ending July 22: 

Absorption of National 


Bank: The 


a member, has absorbed the First Na- 


Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: 

First National Bank, Princeton, N. J. 

First National Bank, Ashley, Pa. 

Second National Bank, Warren, Ohio 
(Supplemental). 

Third National Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

City National Bank, Clinton, Iowa 
(Supptemental). 

National Bank 
Okla. 

United States National Bank, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


of Commerce, Tulsa, 


Slight Loss Is Recorded 
In Individual Debits 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week ena- 
ing July 20, announced July 23, aggre- 
below the total of $18,154,000,000 re- 
ported for the preceding week. 

Total debits for the week under review 
are $759,000,000 or 6.2 per cent above 





those for the week ending July 21, 1926. | 
New York City reported an increase of 


: $722,000,000, Chicago $35,000,000 and San 


ment setting forth specifically and in de- | 


tail the matters in regard to which they 
desire to introduce evidenec at the fur- 
ther hearing. 

No. 15100. 
Steam Railroad Companies. Upon con- 
sideration of the record in this proeeed- 
ing and of petitions for rehearing filed 
on behalf of the New York Central 
Lines and the President’s Conference 


; since January, 
Depreciation Charges of | 


Francisco $22,000,000, while decreases of | 
$15,000,000 and $14,000,000 were revorted 
by Detroit and Baltimore, respectively. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
1919, amounted to about 
$12,245,000,000, as compared with $12,- 


| 339,743,000 for the preceding week and 


$11,476,269,000 for the week ending 


; July 21, 1926. 


‘ Committee on Federal Valuation of the } 


Manufacturing Company v. Cincinnati, ! 


Indianapolis & Western Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19642. 
ginia & Carolina Southern Railroad Com- 
pany et al. 

No. 19804. National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Corporation et al. v. Illinois Central 
Railroad Company et al. 

No. 19888. Frederick Cotton Oil Com- 
pany et al v. Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Railroad Company et al, 


Elberton Oil Mills v. Vir- | 


Railroads in the United tSates: 

It is ordered, That this proceeding be, 
and it is hereby, reopened and assigned 
for further hearing November 9, 1927, 
10 o’clock a. m., at the offiec of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, Washing- 
ton, D. C., before Commissioner Eastman 


’ and Examiner Bunten. 

It is further ordered, That respondent i 

carriers shall file with the Commission | 
; on or before September 1, 1927, a state- 


| 


ment setting forth specifically and in de- 
tail the matter in regard to which they 
desire to introduce evicenec at the fur- 


4 ther hearing, 


o 


Idaho Power Company 
Asks Transmission Right 


The Idaho Power Company of Boise, 


| Ida., has made application to the Fed- 
: eral Power Commission for a license for 


a transmission line in Baker County, 


| Oreg., the Commission stated orally on 
: July 23. 


' 
) 


The company would construct the line 
from a junction with its Gypsum-Lime 
transmission line at Lime to a substation 
location at Durkee, a distance of approx- 
imately 16.20 miles. It was stated that 
the line would be used for public utility ; 
purposes 


| the United States * * *.” 


; 306-7; 
! Federal Reserve Bank, 256 U. S. 
: Sowell v. Federal Reserve Bank, 268 U. 


(inpex 


NDEX 


Far mLoans 


United States Treasury Statement 


Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 


of business of July 21, as made public July 23. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year 
$32,430,465.63 
36,124,521.72 
40,438,268.07 


RECEIPTS 
(Ordinary) 
Customs . 
Income tax 
Misc. int. 
Foreign obliga- 
tions— 
Principal 0 eee 
ENCEPERE «00. vwovneye 
R. R. securities.... 
All other 
Trust fund receipts 
Proceeds sale of 
surplus property. 
Canal tolls, etc..... 
Receipts credited di- 
rect to appro.... 383,776.71 
Other miscellaneous 15,828,963.85 


This Month 


$33,880,479.11 
24,441,966.94 
42,110,306.26 


26,000.00 
28,970.02 
1,275,531.92 
50,253.83 
2,857,141.47 


688,703.30 
910,014.55 


Total. ordinary... 122,482,107.96 


Excess of receipts: ........-+-. 
oxcess of expend... 32,317,383.57 
EXPENDITURES 
(Ordinary) 

Gen. expenditures. . 124,610,010.76 
Int. on pub. debt}. . 11,897,681.97 
Refund customs ... 1,345,795.93 
Internal revenue .. 10,908,438.96 
Panama Canal .... 497,321.35 
Op. in Spe. Accts.: 
Railroads 
War Finance Corp.. 
Shipping Board ... 
Alien property fds. 
Adj. serv. cert. fund 
Civ.-serv. ret. fund. 
Inv. trust funds: 
Gvt. Life Insurance 
For. Serv. Retir.... 
Zeneral R. R. Con- 

tingent 


$20,579.07 
$75,215.89 
2,656,118.12 
173,671.69 
$10,493.11 
$187,400.65 


2,784,560.64 
147,000.00 


72,580.83 


Total ordinary... 154,799,491.53 
Sinking fund ..... o+-+ 


. 


Total expenditures 154,799,491.53 


2,979,961.86 
51,147,273.59 
3,866.528.04 


451,204.64 
971,016.40 


*435,741.41 
15,578,254.84 


183,552,804.38 
10,831,888.16 


192,202.53 
+857,342.63 
5,728,909.16 
$178,690.04 
$195,251.10 
$819,047.92 


3,775,186.25 
144,312.27 
91,341.79 
152,720,916.22 
20,000,000.00 


20,000,000.00 
172,720,916.22 


Corresponding 

Fiscal Year 1928 Period 
Fiscal Year 1927 
$32,430,465.63 
36,124,521.72 
40,438,268.07 


$33,880,479.11 
24,441,966.94 
42,110,306.26 


26,000.00 
28,970.02 
1,275,531.92 
50,253.83 
2,857,141.47 


1,000.00 
51.00 


1,000.00 
51.00 
2,979,961.86 
51,147,273.59 
3,866,528.04 


204.64 


688,703.30 451 
971,016.40 


910,014.55 ) 


383,776.71 
15,828,963.85 


*435,741.41 
15,578,254.84 


22,482,107.96 


183,552,804.38 
10,831,888.16 


eee ee eeeee 


32,317,883.57 


122,138,928.87 
11,584,790.86 
1,162,573.37 
9,716,060.93 
236,941.88 


124,610,010.76 
11,897,681.97 
1,345,795.93 
10,908,438.96 
497,321.35 


$20,579.07 
{75,215.89 
2,656,118.12 
173,671.69 
$10,493.11 
$187,400.65 


192,202.53 
$857,342.63 
5,728,909.16 
$178,690.04 
$195,251.10 
$819,047.92 


2,784,560.64 
147,000.00 


3,775,186.25 
144,312.27 


“ 


91,341.79 


152,720,916.22 
20,000,000.00 


72,580.83 


154,799,491.53 


20,000,000.00 


154,799,491.53  172,720,916.22 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 


* Counter entry (deduct). 


+The figures for the month and for the fiscal year 1928 to date each includes 
$87,494.03 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for 
the corresponding periods last year the figures include $212,284.12. 


+ Excess of credits (deduct). 


— 
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| Federal Jurisdiction Denied in Case 


Involving Intermediate Credit Bank 


Appellate Court Finds Institution Suable as Citizen of 
State in Which Situated. 


FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK OF 
CoLuMBIA, S. C., PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, 
v. CHARLES S. MITCHELL, W. E. RICH- 
ARDSON, TRUCKERS’ SUPPLY COMPANY, 
AND SoUTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
Crepir CoMPANY, No. 2591; Circuit 
CourT OF APPEALS, FOURTH CIRCUIT. 
The effeat of the Act of March 24, 

1923, creating the Federal Intermediate 

Credit Banks, was to exclude Federal 

incorporation as a ground of jurisdiction. 

And, it was further-held, jurisdiction by 

or against Federal Intermediate Credit 

Banks has not been affected by the Act 

of February 138, 1925. Jurisdiction in the 

Federal courts in this case. was denied. 
In error to the District Court for the 

Eastern District of South Carolina. 


Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 


| Circuit Judges. 


D. W. Robinson (Randolph Murdaugh 
on the brief) for plaintiff in error, and 
George L. Buist (Buist & Buist and 
William J. Thomas on brief) .for ° de- 
fendants in error. 


Judge Waddill Gives 
Dissenting Opinion 

Judge Parker delivered the opinion 
of the court. Judge Waddill delivered 
a dissenting opinion. 

Teh full text of the opinion of the 
court follows: 

This was an action instituted by the 
Federal Intermediate Credit Banks, of 
Columbia, S. C., in the United States 
District Court for the Eastern District 
of South Carolina, to recover judgment 
on certain promissory notes in an amount 
exceeding $3,000 exclusive of interest 
and costs. The action was dismissed for 
lack of jurisdiction, and the only ques- 
tion presented by the assignment of 
error is whether this ruling was correct. 
The plaintiff is a corporation created 
under the Act of Congress of March 24, 
1923, 42 Stat. 1454, all of its stock being 
owned by the Government of the United 
States, and the contention in its behalf 
is that, because of the Federal incorpora- 
tion and Government ownership of stock, 
the Federal courts have jurisdiction of 
the action. The contention of defen- 
dants, on the other hand, is that plain- 
tiff, by the very act under which it is 
created, is denied the right to invoke 
the jurisdiction of the Federal courts on 
the ground of Federal incorporation. 


Federal Jurisdiction 
Explained by Court 
The District Courts of 


the United 


States are given original jurisdiction of 


actions where the matter in controversy 
exceeds, exclusive of interrest and costs, 
the sum or value of $3,000, “and (a) 
arises under the Constitution or laws of 
Judicial Code, 
Section 24, Par. 1. The universal con- 
struction of this clause, since its orig- 
inal enactment in 1875, has been that 
corporations organized under acts of 
Congress, when suing or being sued, 
where the jurisdictional amount is in- 
volved, have the right, on the ground 
that such suits arise under the laws of 
the United States, to invoke the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts, except 
where the particular suit is excluded 
from the Federal jurisdiction by some 
specific enactment. Bankers’ Trust Co. 
v. Tex. & Pac. Ry. Co., 241 U. S. 295, 
American Bank & Trust Co. v. 
350; 


S. 449. Since, therefore, plaintiff is cre- 
ated under act of Congress and 
action involves the jurisdictional ameunt, 
¢he District Court had jurisdiction of the 


this 





action unless its jurisdiction has been 
excluded by some special act. 

The question then narrows itself to 
this: Is there a special act excluding 
Federal incorporation. as a ground of 
Federal jurisdiction in suits by or 
against Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks? We think that there is. Sec- 
tion 201 (c) of the act under which 
these banks are created (42 Stat. 1454, 
U. S. C. Title 12, Section 1023) pro- 
vides: 

“(c) Each Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank shall have all the usual powers of 
corporations, and shall have power to sue 
and be sued both in law and equity, and 
for purposes of jurisdiction § shall be 
deemed a citizen of the State where it is 
located.” 


Meaning Said 
To Be Clear 


We are not left in doubt as to the 
meaning of the language “fr purposes 
of jurisdiction shall be deemed a citizen 
of the State where it is located.” Prac- 
tically the same language is used in 
paragraph 16 of section 24 of the Ju- 
dicial Code, which, after providing for 
jurisdiction in the Federal courts in cer- 
tain cases affecting National Banking 
Associations, continues: 

“And all National Banking Associa- 
tions established unler the laws of the 


| United States shall, for the purpose of 


all other actions by or against them 
real, personal, or mixed, and all suits in 
equity, be deemed citizens of the States 
in which they are respectively located.” 

This section was before the Supreme 
Court in Herman v. Edwards, 238 U. S. 
107, and it was there held that the ef- 
fect of the language used was to exclude 
Federal incorporation as a_ ground of 
Federal jurisdiction. In that case it was 
argued that there had been omitted from 
the section of the Judicial Code certain 
language contained in the Act of 1888 
relating to suits by and against national 
banks which provided that the Federal 
courts should “not have jurisdiction 
other than such as they would have in 
cases between individual citizens of the 
same State,” and that the effect of omit- 
ting this from the section of the Code 
was to restore jurisdiction in that class 
of. cases. In denying this contention 
and holding that jurisdiction was ex- 
cluded by the language of the Code 
above quoted, the court said: 

“Section 4 of the Act of 1888, as will 
be seen, opened with the provisions 
which excluded national banks from the 
Federal jurisdiction which otherwise 
would have attached to controversies 
concerning them. This being done, the 
statute proceeded to provide that the 
exclusion previously specified should not 
include certain classes of controversies 
which it was deemed best should come 
under the Federal jurisdiction, thus leav- 
ing those classes of cases under the gen- 
eral rule, since they were carved out by 
the last claus of the section from the 
provisions as to exclusion which were 
found in the first. In reenacting these 
provisions of the Act of 1888 in par. 16 
of sec. 24 of the Judicial Code, ob- 
viously to make the purpose of the re- 
enacted statute clearer, just the opposite 
form of statement was resorted to, since 
paragrapkr 16 opens by conferring Fed- 
eral jurisdiction only in those classes 
of cases which were kept within that 
jurisdiction by the concluding clause of 
section 4 of the Act of 1888, and hence 
no jurisdiction was given as to the 
} which were ex- 
ani such | ction by the Act 
The reenacted section in other 


other elas of cas 
ehided tran su juri 


of 1888 
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words, instead of generally stating what 
was excluded from jurisdiction and then 
carving out exceptions, as was done in 
the Act of 1888, gave jurisdiction only 
in the cases where it was intended to 
give it and then proceeded to declare 
that in all other cases within the con- 
templation of the section there should 
be no jurisdiction, thus making the lines 
clear and broad and leaving no room 
for controversy or doubt.” 


Law Interpreted 
By Supreme Court 


Counsel for plaintiff, in endeavoring 
to distinguish the case at bar from Her- 
man v. Edwards, lay much stress on the 
reasoning of the Supreme Court in that 
case to the effect that an intention to 
change the rule prescribed by the statute 
of 1888 should not be indulged without 
a clear manifestation of such purpose. 
But, of course, whatever the reasoning 
by which the court arrived at the mean- 
ing of the statute, the interpretation 
once made became as much a part of 
the statute as the language of the 
statute itself, and when practically the 
same provision respecting jurisdiction 
was adopted as a part of the Interme- 
diate Credit Bank Act, it carried with 
it the interpretation which the Supreme 
Court had placed thereon. Copper Queen 
Mining Co. v. Arizona Board, 206 U. §. 
474. It is suggested that the purpose 
of Congres was not to exclude jurisdic- 
tion, but to provide for venue; but such 
interpretation would ignore the use of 
the word “jurisdiction” in the act it- 
self, as well as the interpretation which 
the Supreme Court had placed upon the 
remainder of the language used. We 
must assume that Congress did not 
mean “venue” when it said “jurisdic- 
tion,” or for an entirely different con- 
struction to be given the language here 
from that which the Supreme Court had 
given it in Herman v. Edwards. We 
think, therefore, that there can be no 
question that the effect of the quoted 
provision of the Act of 1923 was to ex- 
clude Federal incorporation as a ground 
of jurisdiction in this class of cases. 


Statute Quoted 
On Point in Issue 


The only question which remains is 
whether jurisdiction of suits by or 
against Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks has been affected by section 12 
of the Act of February 13, 1925, 43 
Stat. 941, U. S. C. Title 28, Section 42. 
That section provides: 

“Section 12. That no district court 
shall have jurisdiction of any action 
or suit by or against any corporation 
upon the ground that it was incorporated 
by or under an Act of Congress; Pro- 
vided, That this section shall not apply 
to any suit, action, or proceeding brought 
by or against a corporation incorporated 
by or under an Act of Congress wherein 
the Government of the United States is 
the owner of more than one-half of its 
capital stock.” 

It is clear that if section 201 (c) of 
the Act of March 4, 1923, wer not in 
force, the section just quoted would not 
exclude jurisdiction in this case; for, as 
the United States owns all of the cap- 
ital stock of the Intermediate Credit 
Banks, suits by or against them would 
fall within the exception. But that, of 
course, is not the situation. Section 201 
(c) has not been repealed and its ef- 
fect, as we have seen, is to exclude juris- 
diction in such cases. Now section 12 
of the Act of February 13, 1925, is a 
general statute excluding Federal incor- 
poration as a ground of Federal juris- 
diction, The proviso of section 12 merely 
withdraws from the operation of that 
section corporations wherein the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is the 
owner of more than one-half of the 
capital stock. It does not attempt to re- 
store jurisdiction in cases where juris- 
diction has been excluded by other 
statutes, and in such cases the jurisdic- 
| tion remains exactly as it was before 

the statute was enacted. To state the 

matter in another jprisdiction conferred 
generally by the Act of 1875, now para- 
graph 1 of section 24 of the Judicial 

Code. The proviso is merely a limita- 

tion upon that limitation and has nothing 

to do with an entirely independent 
| limitation contained in an altogether 
different statute. 


Railroad Act Cited 


As An Example 
It may be suggested that section 12 of 
the Act of February 13, 1925, was in- 
tended as a consolidation and implied 
repeal of prior acts dealing with juris- 
diction of suits by or against corpora- 
tions created under Act of Congress; 
but, in view of the history of the legis- 
lation, we are satisfied that this view is 
not correct. Federal incorporation was 
excluded as a ground of Federal juris- 
diction in suits by or against Federally 
incorporated railroads by section 5 of 
the Act of January 28, 1915, 38 Stat. 
804. The report of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the Senate shows that section 
12 of the Act of February 18, 1925, was 
intended as an enlargement. of the pro- 
vision of section 5 of the Act of Janu- 
ary 28, 1915, and it appears that, upon 
recommendation of the committee, the 
proviso now appearing as a part of the 
section was adopted? Section 13 of the 
act as passed expressly repealed section 
5 of the Act of January 28, 1915; but 
no referenge whatever was made to sec- 
tion 201 (c) of the Intermediate Credit 
Bank Act of March 24, 1913, either in 
the report of the committee or in the 
act itself. 
It is true that the Act of 1925 con- 
tains a general clause repealing “All 
other acts and parts of acts in so far 
as they are embraced within and super- 
seded by this act or are inconsistent 
therewith.” But the provision of the 
' Act of 1923 under consideration is 
; neither embraced within nor inconsist- 
ent with section 12 of the Act of 1925, 
The Act of 1923 applies to Federal In- 
termediate Credit Banks, all of whose 
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Consolidated Returns Manufactures 


Depreciation 


ee oe 


Excise Taxes Levied. Upon Manufacturer 


Tax Deduction for Obsolescence Denied 


Consolidated Return 


Accepted From Time 
Affiliation Occurred 


Issuance of Stock Declared 
to Be No Mark of Begin- 
ning of Activity of 
Concern. 


MEMORANDUM OF GENERAL COUNSEL OF 
BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE, G. C. 
M. 2019. 

Where affiliated corporations elect to 
file a consolidated return under Section 
240 of the Revenue Act of 1924, the in- 
eidents of such a return must take effect 
from the date affiliation occurred, accord- 
ing to a memoradum opinion by the 
General Counsel of the Bureau of Inter- 
nal Revenue, G. C. M. 2019. 


The opinion follows in full text: 

The case of the M Company has been 
referred to this office for consideration 
of certain questions relative to the affilia- 
tion status of the M Company and the 
O Company during the year 1924. 

In an explanation of the answers to 
question 7(b) of the 1924 return the 
following appears in a statement attached 
to the return: 

“At the beginning of 1924 the M Com- 
pany, the parent company, was not 
affiliated with any other organization. 

Affiliated In March. 

“In March, 1924, the O Company was 
organized and incorporated by the M 
Company as a sales department of the M 
Company, and at the same time the lat- 


ter company commenced manufacturing | 


on its own account, disposing of its en- 
tire output to the O Company. The 
O Company disposed of the product and 
collected amounts owing from customers 
as a result of sales made, turning the 
proceeds over to the M Company in pay- 
ment of the merchandise which it, the O 
Company, acquired for sale from the M 
Company. 

“On October 31, 1924, the O Company 
took over the entire assets and assumed 
the liabilities of the M Company, issuing 
in payment y shores oi the O Company 
stock. 

“Before further steps in the reorgan- 
ization of these two companies could be 
effected, the M Company became defend- 
ant in a lawsuit, and as a result a peti- 
tion was filed for the appointment of a 
receiver for both the M Company and the 
O Company, which petition was granted 
by the court on November —, 1924. 

“From that date until the present the 
companies have ‘been operated by the 
recciver. 

“In effect the two corporations are 
one organization and have been through- 
out.” 

Filed Consolidated Return. 

A consolidated return was filed by the 
M Company for the year 1924 which in- 
cluded the O Company as a subsidary. 
The two companies were ruled affiliated 
from March —, 1924, the date of incor- 
poration of the O Company. The tax- 
payer now contends that there was no 
affiliation prior to October 31, 1924; that 
until that date the M Company was the 


a en ES 





; Years and 


operating company and the O Company | 


was wholly inactive; and that the income 
for 1924 should be allocated five-sixths 
against the M Company and one-sixth 
against the affiliated companies. The 
question is of importance because of a 
net loss of the M Company in a prior 
year which would be more nearly ab- 
sorbed in 1924 were the allocation con- 
tended for by the taxpayer conceded. 


The term “stock” as used in the con- | 
solidated returns provjsion has not been | 


restricted to cases where formal certifi- 


cates have been issued, but has been con- | 


sidered as having the meaning of “shares ! 


of stock,” i. e., the rights which the owner 
or owners have in the management, 


Ruled Not to Be Deducted by Purchaser 


Board of Tax Appeals Rules 
Or Added to Sales 


ELMIRA ARMS Co, y. COMMISSIONER OF 


INTERNAL REVENUE, BOARD oF TAX 
APPEALS, No. 8762. 
Excise taxes levied under section 900 


of the Revenue Act of 1918 upon a manu- |! 


facturer, which are added by the latter 
to the sales price of his goods, are not 
deductible by the purchaser as taxes paid 
by him, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

The cost of a building erected by a 
corporation upon land owned by its prin- 
cipal stockholder should be depreciated 
over its expected useful life, the Board 
also held herein. 

Joseph W. Buck for petitioner and 
Harold Allen for Commissioner, 

The findings of fact and opinion fol- 
low: 

This is an qppeal from the determina- 
tion of deficiencies in income and profits 
tax. It is alleged the respondent com- 
mitted error in computing the net in- 


come of petitioner in (1) refusing to al- | 


low as a deduction for the period end- 
ing January 31, 1920, and for,the period 
ending January 31, 1921, sums expended 
for United $tates excise taxes; (2) re- 


fusing to allow as a deduction for the ! 


period ending January 31, 1921, sums 
expended by petitioner in erecting an 
addition to its store building upon the 
lands which it occupied as a tenant at 
will; (3) refusing to include in invested 


capital for the periods ending January . 


31, 1920, and 1921, $53,085.27 shown on 


petitioner’s books as “inventory capital | 
It is conceded by the respond- ! 
} ent that the 


reserve.” 
invested capital for each 
inyolved should include 
of $53,085.27 and that in 


of the years 
such amount 


computing the invested capital for each j 
| of such years, the respondent did not 


include such amount. With respect to 
the second error alleged, it appears the 
Commissioner determined .that the cost 
of the addition to the store building 
should be amortized over a period of five 


258.27 in the fiscal year 1921, 
spondent in his answer alleges that this 
Was in error and that such cost should 
be amortized over the reasonable life of 
the stoer building. 


Petitioner Is Engaged 


In Sale of Sport Goods 
Findings of Fact: 
York corporation. 


Petitioner is a New 


During the taxable periods in question | 
petitioner was engaged in business as a ! 


wholesale and retail dealer in sporting 
goods and related articles. 
the articleseand goods handled and dealt 
in by the petitioner during each of the 
fiscal years 1920 and 1921, there was im- 
posed by Article IX of the Revenue Act 
of 1918, an excise or merchandise tax. 


When such goods were purchased by pe- | 


titioner they were billed to it in such a 
manner that the invoice reflected the 
cost of the article without the tax and 
the amount aded for the excise tax, 


The taxpayer’s merchandise inventory | 
as of January 31, 1920, was $187,829.52, | 


and as of January 31, 1921, was $261,- 
004.73, both computed on the basis of 
cost or market, whichever 
including the war tax as an element of 
cost or market value. During the period 
from May, 1919, to January 31, 1920, 
the excise tax on purchases was charged 
to an account known as “war tax on 


merchandise,” and on January 31, 1920, |! 


this account, amounting to $11,225.26, 
was credited and the merchandise account 
was charged with $11,225.26. For the 
fiscal year ending January 31, 1921, the 
excise tax paid on merchandise was in- 


} cluded directly in the charges to the 


profits, and ultimate assets of a corpora- ! 


tion. (Bouv. Law Dict., Tit. Stock.) 
Otherwise, of course, the affiliation of 
associations and of business trusts where 


no stock is issued could not be upheld. | 


(See, for instance, Appeal of Jordan 
Marsh Co. et al., 3 B. T. A., 553, where a 


“business trust and a corporation were | 


held to be affiliated.) 


i made charging the 


The O Company existed as a corpora- !} 


tion before stock was issued (sec. 3476, 
Gen. Laws R. I., 
to issue stock would not affect its cor- 
porate status. (I. T. 1680, C. B. II-1, 
163.) Therefore, a return was required 
on its behalf unless excused for reasons 
not appearing here. (Art. 621, Regula- 
tions 65.) 

All of the rights attributable to stock 
ownership in it appear to have been 
vested in the M Company from.. the date 
of its incorporation. Indeed, if the state- 
ment attached to the return is accepted, 
these rights actually were exercised in 
the management and operation of the O 
Company, and in any event the right to 


“Merchandise Purchase Acount.” 


On January 31, 1920, an entry was 


made charging “Profit and Loss” account | 
* and crediting a “Reserve 


for Merchan- 
dise War Tax” account with $4,556.86. 
This amount, $4,336.86, was claimed as 
a deduction from gross income and was 
disallowed by the Commissioner. 

On January 31, 1921, and entry was 
“Reserve for Mer- 
chandise War Tax” acount and credit- 


| ing “Profit and Loss” account with $4,- 


1923), and the failure { 
; January 31, 1920. 
' made 


| $2,256.43, 


} missioner. 


' crediting the “Profit and Loss” 


exercise them was at all times in the M ! 


Company. 
visions of section 240 of the Revenue 
Act of 1924, the two corporations must 
be treated as affiliated, and there could 


Consequently, under the pro- | 


have been filed eithér separate returns or | 


a consolidated return notwithstanding the | 


failure formally to issue the certificates 
of stock until October 31, 1924. 
An election to file a consolidated re- 


turn having been made, the incidents of | 
such a return must take effect from the | 
| 


date affiliation occurred, which in this 
case Was the date of incorporation of the 
O Company. 

G. M. C. 2019. 


Attorney’s Statement 
Required in Tax Cases 


| an 


‘ agent showing whether or 


(Treasury Mimeograph, Mim. 3554.) | 


~A requirement that the signed state- 
ment of attorney or agent be placed on 
documents filed as evidence the 
Treasury Department has been made, as 
an addition to the department’s rules of 
practice. 

The new requirement has 
lished as Mim. 3554, and follows: 

Attention is invited to paragraph (f) 


before 


been 


336.86, thus reversing the entry made on 
A further entry was 
on January 31, 1921, charging 
“Profit and Loss” account and crediting 
“Reserve for Merchandise War Tax” ac- 
count with $6,593.39. The difference, 
was claimed as a deduction 
for the fiscal year ending January 31, 
1921, and was disallowed by the Com- 
On January 31, 1922, an entry 
charging the “Reserve for 

War Tax” account and 
account 


was made 
Merchandise 


with $6,593.39, 
No credit was made to the purchase 


on page 2 of Department Circular 250 
(revised July 1, 1927) [Internal Revenue 
Bulletin VI-27, 13], which is quoted be- 
low: 

Every affidavit, argument, brief, or 
statement of facts prepared or filed by 
attorney or agent as argument or 
evidence in the matter of a claim or 
tax matter pending before the Treas- 
ury Department shall have thereon a 
statement signed by such attorney or 
not he pre- 
pared such document and whether or not 
the attorney or agent knows of his own 
knowledge that the facts contained 
therein are true. 

All officers and other employes con- 
cerned will carefully examine all docu- 
ments of the above character filed by at- 
torneys or agents to insure that this 
provision of the circular is complied 
With. 

It is especially important that the mat- 


} ter have careful attention, since the pro- 


Vision is new to the practice require- 


{ ments, 


pub- ; 


Correspondence in regard to the pro- 
cedure outlined herein should be  ad- 


| dressed to the Commissioner and refer 


to the symbols IT:E:CBA, 


allowed a deduction of $1,- 
The re- | 


On many of : 


was lower, | , : | 
| collected and paid upon the following | 


on Case W here Taxes Were 
Price of Goods. 


account or to the inventory account be- 
cause of the excise tax element contained 
therein. 

One of the principal parts of the peti- 
tioner’s business was distributing and 
| retailing Victor talking machines. The 

show room for these machines was lo- 
,; cated on the second floor of the building 

occupied by petitioner at 117 North Main 

Street, Elmira, N. Y. During the year 

1921 petitioner was faced with the ne- 
i cessity of providing room on the first 
| floor for this show room or losing its 
| agency, which was a profitable one. 
! 
r 


Acted as Distributor 
For Talking Machines 


The petitioner occupied its store build- 
ing under a lease which expired on March 
31, 1925. W. 0. Crew, who was presi- 
| dent and majority stockholder of the 

petitioner Company owned the leased 
| store and a vacant plot adjoining it. The 
petitioner first endeavored to induce 
Crew to erect a building upon this lot 
| and lease it to the petitioner. When 
Crew refused the petitioner’s directors 
sought to secure a lease from Crew upon 
this lot in order to build an addtion to 
its building sufficient to provide for the 
necessary Victrola show room. Mr. Crew 
_ refused to give a lease on this lot but 

finally permitted petitioner to erect a 
; building thereon and to occupy same at 

a rental of $200 a year, payable monthly, 
‘ under an agreement that the tenancy was 
to be from month to month and that 
the petitioner might be required to va- 
cate at any time should the owner de- 
‘ sire to sell it or build upon it. The lot 
; was very valuable, being within a half 


block of the business center of the city. 


In 1921, petitioner erected upon this lot 
a wing or addition to its store at a cost 
to it of $6,219.35 and claimed said cost 
as deduction in computing its net tax- 
able income for that year. The Com- 
missioner held that the cost should be 
; amortized over a period of five years, the 
unexpired term of the lease on the store 
building occupied by the petitioner, and 
allowed one-fifth of the cost as a deduc- 
' tion in the fiscal year 1921. The peti- 
: tioner continued to occupy the store and 
| this addition in 1927. 
Opinion by Phillips: The parties are 
agreed that the effect of the entries made 
| by the petitioner was to deduct excise 
taxes paid on purchases in the year in 
‘ which such purchases were made, 
whether or not the goods were sold in 
that year, while the effect of the adjust- 
ments made by the Commissioner is to 
refuse such deduction in that year and 
treat such tax as a part of the cost of 
the goods ,allowable as a deduction when 
the goods are sold. The question pre- 
sented for our decision is whether such 
excise taxes are a tax upon this peti- 
tioner, deductible as such in the year 
paid, or are to be considered as cost of 
' goods. 


| Taxes Were Authorized 
By Revenue Act of 1918 

The taxes in question were authorized 
by Section 900 of the Revenue Act of 
1918, reading in part: 

That there shall be levied, assessed, 


articles sold or leased by the manufac- 
| turer, producer, or importer, a tax equiv- 
: alent to the following percentages of the 
price for which so sold or leased. 

(4) * * * talkig machines, music boxes 
and records used in connection with any 
musical instrument, * * * 5 per centum. 

(10) Firearms, shells, and cartridges, 
** * 10 per centum. 
| The statute levies an excise tax to be 
| paid as an invident to the sale of the 
} article by the manufacturer. Either di- 
' rectly or indirectly the tax is no doubt 
; included in the price which the purchaser 
i pays but it seems clear that the tax is 

not one imposed upon the 
; There is nothing in the law which re- 
| quires that it be paid by the purchaser 
; or collected by the manufacturer who 
' sells, and if, through ignorance or mis- 
: understanding of the law or for any other 
; reason, the manufacturer fails to add 
| the tax in computing the selling price, it 
| is he and not the purchaser who has in- 
; curred liability for its payment. It 
} our opinion that whether the tax 


is 
is 


added directly or indirectly to the price | 


' which would otherwise be paid, it con- 
stitutes a part of the cost to the pur- 
chaser of the articles purchased and is 
not paid by the purchaser. R. C. Musser, 
3 B. T. A. 498; George E. Hamilton. 6 
B. T. A. 240. 


Petitioner Based Claim 


On Regulations of Act 
Petitioner bases its claim upon article 
132 of Regulations 45 and 62. Inasmuch 
as there is no tax, as such, paid by it, 
that article of the Commissioner’s regu- 
lations has no application to the situa- 
tion here presented. 

We have heretofore held in circum- 
stances such as are presented here that 
the cost of a building erected by a cor- 

| poration upon land owned by its princi- 
i stockholder should be depreciated 
over its expected useful life. Sentinel 
! Publishing Co., 2 B. T. A. 1211; Thatcher 
Medicine Company, 3 B. T. A. 154; Wil- 
liam Scholes & Sons, Inc., 3 B. T. A. 598. 
Counsel seeks to distinguish these deci- 
sions from the instant case upon the 
ground that in each of those cases the 
taxpayer had a reasonable assurance that 
| it could continue to occupy the premises 
| for an indefinite period. The situation 
presented in this case, however, seems 
to be no different in substance, for while 
the owner reserved the right to termi- 
; nate the lease at any time he should sell 
ihe property, there is nothing to indicate 
that there was any prospect in the tax- 
able year of an immediate sale by him, 


| 
| 
| 


and the evidence discloses that the prop- | 


erty continued to be occupied by the peti- 
tioner in 1927, 


The respondent contended that he had {| 
erred in allowing a deduction for depre- | 


4 ciation or exhaustion based on a five-year 


purchaser. | 
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Internal Revenue. 


Liquor License Invalidated by Prohibition 
Has Property Value Deductiable as Loss 


Board of Tax Appeals Allows Cost of Permit as Charge 
Against Income for Year 1919. 


COMMISSIONER OF 
Board oF TAX 


WILLIAM ZAKON, V. 
INTERNAL REVENUE, 
APPEALS, No. 5450. 
A license to sell liquor, which entitled 

the holder to a renewal from year to 

year, the renewal privilege being valu- 
able, is property, the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals held herein. 

The Board also held that, since the 
license continued to have a substantial 
value, because of the renewal privilege, 
until 1919, when it beeame worthless be- 
cause of national prohibition, the tax- 
payer was entitled to a deduction for the 
loss sustained, measured by the cost of 
the property to him. 

In the absence of any evidence of cost, 
no deduction is allowable for of 
good will value, the Board also held 
herein. f 

Harry Friedman appeared for the peti- 
tioner and John D. Foley for the Com- 
missioner. 

The findings of fact and decision fol- 
low: 

This is an appeal from the determina- 
tion of deficiences in income tax. Errors 
in determining the deficiency for 1919 are 
alleged by the petitioner as follows: 

(1) The March 1, 1913, vaiue of the 
liquor license of the taxpayer was er- 
roneously determined by the Commis- 
sioner as $13,000 instead of $35,000. 

(2) Failure of the Commissioner to al- 
low any deduction for obsolescence of the 
petitioner’s good will, which had a value 
of $10,000 on March 1, 1913. 

(8) Failure of the Commissioners to 
allow the March 1, 1913. value of the 


loss 


liquor license as a deduction for obso- | 


lescenec in 1919, 

(4) Erroneous spreading of obsoles- 
cence deductions over a period of from 
March 1, 1913, to January 16, 1920. 


License to Sell Liquor 
Purchased for $11,000 

Findings of Fact: The petitioner is an 
individual. In 1911 he purchased for 
$11,000 a liquor license of the fourth- 
class, which gaye him the right to sell 
liquor in bettles in any quantity. Dur- 
ing April, 1911, the license was trans- 
ferred to petitioner and he began doing 
business under the license May 1, 1911. 

The purchase price did not include any 
stock or fixtures and, upon acquiring it, 
the business moved to a new and different 


period. There is nothing in the evidence | 


upon which we may fix a proper deduc- 
tion at any other amount than that deter- 
mined by the Commissioner. 

The deficiency should be recomputed 
in aceordance with the error admitted 
by increasing invested capital for each 
of the taxable years by $53,085.27. 





Decision will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. a 


This report was considered by Mar- | 


quette and Milliken, 


July 22, 1927, © 


location and fixtures and improvements 
were installed by the petitioner at a 
cost of more than $2,500. 

Under the Law of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts the number of liquor 
licenses issued in the City of Boston was 
limited to 1,000. The License Board of 
Boston had limited the number to 984. 
Such licenses were issued annually, on 
May 1, upon payment of the yearly fee, 
which varied from 1911 to 1919 from 
$12,000 to $14,000. 

It was the practice of the License 
Board of Boston to issue annual licenses 
only to the holders of old licenses unless 
refused for cause. If the holder of a 
license sold or transferred such license 
to another acceptable party, the trans- 
feree had a preferred status before the 
License Board as the holder of such 
license. 

This practice made such licenses val- 
uable and they commanded high prices 
fram persons desiring to go into the 
liquor business. On March 1, 1913, the 
license of the petitioner had a fair mar- 
ket value of over $11,000. The licenses 


continued to have a substantial value | 


until after January 1, 1919. 

Petitioner continued in the liquor busi- 
ness, renewing his license annually until 
June 30, 1919, when he was forced to 
discontinue on account of prohibition 
legislation. He thereupon procured a 
license for selling 2%4 per cent beer in 
bottles. This business was discontinued 
in October, 1919, when it was determined 
that sale of such beer was unlawful. 
‘The petitioner did a large wholesale 
business and had special trade marks 
and trade brands of liquors which he 
advertised and used in his business. He 
had a large foreign trade with Poles, 
Lithuanians, Russians and Jews, all of 
which languages he spoke. His location 
near Haymarket Square was particylarly: 
good for this class of trade. 

In his determination of the tax due 
from petitioner for 1919, the Commis- 
sioner allowed a value of $13,000 for 
the liquor license as of March 1, 1913, 
but prorated this amount over the pe- 
riod from March 1, 1913, to January 16, 
1920, allowing $1,888.15 as a deduction 
in 1919. 


Value of Business Asset 


Represented by License 

In his answer he concedes this method 
to be in error, but contends that the 
value of the liquor license on January 1, 
1919, was not in excess of $1,970.92. He 
refused to allow any deduction for the 
obsolescence of good will in 1919, 

The net income for 1919 determined by 
the respondent and upon which he com- 
puted the deficiency, was $57,852.91. 

Opinion, Phillips: 

It appears that in 1911 and prior 
thereto the number of liquor licenses 
which might be issued in the City of 
Boston was limited ~py’ the Laws of 
Massachusetts to not more than 1,000 


: ties, 





Allowance Also Refused by Board of Tax Appeals 


Where Loss Is Due to Ending Business 


’ 
‘ 
for 


Loss of Good Will Value. 


W. H. HASKELL AND CHARLES M. HAs- 
KELL ¥. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
REVENUE BoARD OF TAX APPEALS, No. 
6313, 

A deduction for obsolescence of mill 
property, based on loss of value due to 
discontinuance of business, is not allow- 
able, the Board of Tax Appeals held 
herein. 

In the absence of any evidence of 
cost, the Board held, no deduction is al- 
lowable for loss of good will value, due 
to discontinuance of business, 

Under Section 204 (a) of the Revenue 
Act of 1918, losses suffered in 1919 from 
the operation of a business must be re- 
duced by income from other sources in 
determining the net loss which is to be 


used in determining taxable income for } 


1918. 


George R. Davis and Sigmond Sanger 
for- petitioners, and B. G. Simpich for 
Commissioner. 

The fisidings of fact and opinion fol- 
low: 

The partnership of W. H. Haskell & 
Co. was formed in 1887. They manu- 


factured stock feed, hog and chicken | 


In 1893 they built a plant and | of an alleged loss of the good will-value 


feed. 
started the manufacture of brewers’ 
grits. As a by-product in the manufac- 
ture of these grits there was an offal 
which petitioners mixed with offal pur- 
chased from oatmeal mills and made into 


a dairy feed. They also bought damaged | 


and salvaged grain and sold it as feed. 
A large quantity of grain damaged by 
fire was disposed of in 1910 by the peti- 


tioners and the Brooks Elevator Com- | 


pany, jointly. This transaction was car- 


ried as a separate account on the books | 
of the firm on account of the interest , 


therein of the Brooks Elevator Com- 


| pany. 


Business Affected 


By Prohibition 

A large portion of the business of the 
petitioners had been transacted in the 
States of Ohio and Michigan. During 
the year 1918, prohibition legislation in 
these States, the national war-time pro- 
hibition legislation, the curtailment of 
the use of corn products for brewery 
purposes by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, and the assurance that the 
Eighteenth Amendment would be 
adopted, so affected the brewesy business 
as to destroy the demand for brewers’ 
grits. At the same time, there arose 
a demand for corn flour on account of 
war-time regulations of the United 
States Food Administration and  peti- 
tioners, after making some changes in 
their plant, began the manufacture of 
corn flour which was continued until the 
Armistice in November, 1918, when the 
demand for corn flour ceased. It there- 
upon became evident to the petitioners 
that their business could not be profit- 
ably conducted, since the manufacture 
of feed was in a large measure inci- 
dent to the manufacture of brewers’ 
grits. They investigated the possibility 
of exporting corn flour, but were told 
that they could not get shipping facili- 
In December, 1918, they deter- 
mined to sell the plant and go out of 
business. The property was capable of 
being uSed for other purposes than that 
to which it was put by the partnership, 
including use as a flour mill. s 

The grain and flour business was de- 
pressed in December, 1918. The fair 
market value of the plant at that time 
did not exceed $30,000. The partners 
closed their books on December 31, 1918, 
by reducing the book value of the plant 
to that amount. In December, 1918, 
the petitioners began to liquidate the 
partnership. No further commitments 
were entered into by them. They ‘had 
contracts for corn which they could not 
cencel. This was used up or sold on 
the market. 
up. The business was finally wound up 
and the mill closed in April, 1919. The 
plant was advertised for sale, no- price 
being stated. Petitioners obtained an 
offer of $20,000, which was not accepted. 
No sale was made in 1919, but the plant 
was sold in 1920 for $40,500 net, and 
subsequently used by the purchaser in 
the manufacture of a special poultry 
meal in connection with an established 
business which he had for that product. 


Depreciated Cost 
Placed at $62,116 


The’ depreciated cost of the plant of 
H. Haskell & Co., as of December 31, 
1917, was $62,116.21, and the total de- 
preciation allowed by the respondent 
upon the plant for the taxable year 1918 
is $3,105.81. 

In 1919 W. H. Haskell & Co., suffered 
a net loss of $371.16, exclusive of any 
deductions for obsolescence of plant and 
good will. . 


In computing the share of the 1918 net 
income of the partnership of W. H. 
Haskell & Co., distributed to each of the 
petitioners, the Commissioner refused to 
allow a deduction of $29,010.40 claimed 
by petitioners for loss of useful value 
of the plant in 1918; he also refused to 
allow a deduction of $89,061.80 claimed 
as obsolescence of good will for 1918, 
and he reduced the net losses of each 
partner incurred in the partnership busi- 
ness in 1919 by the net income received 
from sources other than the partnership. 

Opinion by Phillips: The first error al- 
leged is that the Commissioner, in com- 
puting the distributive shares of the pe- 
tioners in the income of the partnership 
of which they were members, refused to 
and that such number might be further 
limited by the Licensing Board of the 
City of Boston in its discretion. This 
Board did limit the number to 984 and 
refused to issue any larger number. 

While such liceftses were issued an- 
nually, expiring on May 1 of each year, 
it was the established custom of the 
Board to issuc such aniiuai iicenses 
the holders of 


[Continued on Puge 9, Column z.] 


; being so, no loss can be allowed. 





The stock on hand was used | 








HA to } 
e . \ 
es for the previous | 


allow a deduction of $29,010.40 claimed 
for loss. of useful value of their plant. 
The evidence discloses that while the* pe- 
tioners could no longer use this plant in 
the business in which they had been en- 
gaged prior to and during the taxable 
year, it was capable of use in other busi- 
ness and, while business conditions were 
stichxthat they were unable to sell it in 
1919, it nevertheless had a_ substantial 
value. The law authorizes the deduction 
of losses sustained but does not author- 
ize the deduction of an anticipated.loss 
due to fluctuations in value of property. 
While the evidence shows that the peti- 
tioners determined. to discontinue opera- 
tion of their business in 1918 and .at- 
tempted to dispose of the building and 
found it impossible to secure a reasonable 
price at that time, these facts do not 
establish such a loss in 1918 as is, Te- 
quired under the income tax act before 


| a deduction from income may be taken. 


Deduction Denied 
On Loss of Good Will 

The second contention is that the part- 
nership of which the petitioners were 
members should be allowed a deduction 


of their business. It is not contended 
that this good will was acquired by the 
petitioners at any cost to them and, — 
n 
United States v. Flannery, 268 U. S. 98; 
5 Am. Fed. Tax Kep. 5373; and Mc- 
Caughn vy. Ludington, 268 U. S. 106; 5 
Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 5376, the Supreme 
Court held that only actual losses sus- 
tained were deductible in computing. the 
net taxable income and that the provi- 
sion in the statute with respect to March 
1, 1913, value of property sold or other- 


| wise disposed of served only-to limit the 
| actual loss and not, to increase it. 


Here 
there was no actual loss and consequently 
no deduction may be allowed. In their 
brief, counsel for the petitioners contend 
for the allowanée of a deduction in ‘1918 
for the exhaustion or obsolescence ‘of 
good will. Under subdivision (a)(8) of 
section 214, Revenue Act of 1918, any 
deduction upon such a basis must be dis- ~ 
allowed upon authority of the decision 
of the Board in Manhattan Brewing 
Company v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, 6 B. T. A. (United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 580, Vol. II), 
following the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals of the 8th Circuit in 
Red Wing Malting Company v. Wilcutts, 
15 Fed. (2d) 626,6 Am. Fed. Tax.’ Rep. 


*6360 (United States Daily, Yearly “In- 


dex Page 3398, Vol. I). ' 

It appears that in 1919 the partnership 
sustained a net loss, one-half of which is 
attributable to each of the pettiioners. 
In determining whether the pettiioners, 
as distinguished from the’ partnership, 
had sustained any net loss in 1919 whi¢h 
they might deduct in determining ‘tax- 
able income for 1918, the Commissioner 
took into consideration fhe income re- 
ceived by each of the petitioners from 
investments. Petitioners claim this is 
error. 


Law Quoted 
On ‘‘Net Loss” 


In defining the term “net loss” the 
Revenue Act of 1918 in Section 204 (a) 
provides: 7 
“That as used in this section the term 
net loss” refers only to net losses re- 
sulting from either (1) the operation of 
any business regularly carried on by the 
taxpayer, or (2) the bona fide sale by 
the taxpayer of plant, buildings, machin- 
ery, equipment or other ‘facilities con- 
structed, installed or acquired by the tax- 
payer on or after April 6, 1917, for the 
production of articles contributing to the 
prosecution of the present war; and when 
so resulting means the excess of the de- 
ductions allowed by law (excluding in 
the case of corporations amount allowed 
as a deduction under paragraph (6) of 
subdivision (a) of Section 234) over the 
sum of the gross income plus any inter- 
est received free from taxation both 
und@ this title and under Title III.” 

It is the contention of the petitioner 
that the phrase “when so resulting means 
the excess of the deductions allowed by 
law * * * over the sum of the gross 
income plus any interest received free 
from taxation both under this title and 
under Title III” refers only to income 
from the sources specified in clauses (1) 
and (2) of the paragraph. With this con- 
struction we\cannot agree. The tern 
“gross income’ ’is defined in section 213 
of the Act and we see no reason to be- 
lieve that the definition there given does 
not apply here. The two portions of the 
paragraph, separated by a semicolon 
must be read together and when this is 
done it seems clear that in determining 
whether a net loss has been sustained in 
1919 which may be deducted in 1918, ‘the 
taxpayer must establish not only that a 
loss ocurred from the sources mentioned 
in clauses (1) and (2) of section 204:(a) 
of the Act but also that such losses were 
not offset by income from other sources 
during 1919. The latter part of .this - 
paragraph of the Act is so worded that it 
is only when a loss is sustained, consid- 
ering all of the income of the taxpayer 
from all sources, and only to the extent 
of such loss, that he may shift a loss 
occurring under clauses (1) and (2) ‘of 
the paragraph from 1919 to 1918. If 
the section were otherwise interpreted 
the taxpayer would be entitled in 1919 to 
deduct a loss under clauses (1) and. (2) 
of the paragraph against nonbusiness in- 
come received in that year and also to 
deduct the same amount in determining 
net taxable income for 1918. It is nat to 
be assumed that Congress intended to 
confer a double deduction and certainly, 
in view of the use of the words “gross 
income” and the definition of these words 
in the Act such a construction would be 
unreasonable, 

Decision will be entered for the:2re-' 
spondent. a 

This report was considered by Mare 
quette and Milliken, 

July 22, 1927, 


may 


“ 
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Commerce 


Invalidated License 
For Sale of Liquor 


Board of Tax Appeals Al- 


‘lows Deduction From In- 
come in Year Prohibi- 
tion Became Effective. 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


year. The holders of any license might 
“transfer it to another, to whom a new 
license would be issued by the Licefise 
.Board, if the purchaser were found to be 
acceptable by the Board. 

Under such circumstances the holder 
of such a license had an assert. which 
had a value entirely separate and dis- 
tinct from the right to conduct the busi- 
‘ness of a liquor dealer for the remainder 
ofthe year for which such license was 
issued. The courts have recognized that 
such value existed and constituted prop- 
erty rights. 

See Tracy v. Ginzberg, 205 U. S. 170, 
Y fwhere the Court said; 

“Because of the large surrender value 
of old ligenses and of the long continued 
custom of reissuing licenses to old 
holders until refused for cause, such 
licenses have been “recognized by the 
courts of Massachusetts as property 
rights.” 

In 1911 the petitioner purchased such 
a license to operate in thée*City of Bos- 
ton from one Harding, paying therefor 
$11,000. The transfer was made to the 
petitioner in April, 1911, at which time 
the annual license had less than one 
month remaining. 


The petitioner never operated under 
such annual license but, by reason of its 
ownership, was enabied to secure the an- 
nual license under which he began opera- 
tions on May 1, 1911. These facts con- 
clusively show that the $11,000 was not 
paid by the petitioner to Harding for 
the right to operate during the remain- 
ing period which the annual license had 
to run, but was paid in order that the 
petitioner might be placed in a position 
where he could thereafter secure annual 
licenses by payment of the prescribed 
fee. 

This intangible right which apper- 
tained to the ownership of the annual 
license continued in the petitioner 
through 1913 and on Mareh 1 of that 
year had a value in excess of the amount 
paid in 1911. 


It is the claim of the petitioner that 
the March 1, 1912, value of his license was 
$35,000 and that on that date his busi- 
_ness had a good will value of $10,000, 
‘all of which were destroyed in 1919 as 
the result of prohibition legislation. He 
contends that in computing his net in- 
come for 1919 he is entitled to a deduc- 
tion of such March 1, 1913, value either 
under the provisions of section 214(a) (4) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 or of sec- 
tion 214 (a)(8), which subsections pro- 
vide for the deduction of: 


“(4) Losses sustained during the tax- 
able year and not compensated for by 
insurance or otherwise if incurred in 
trade or business.” 


“(8) A reasonable allowance for ex- 
haustion, wear and tear of property used 
in a trade or business including a rea- 
sonable allowance for obsolescence.” 

The last quoted provision of the Act 
indicates that it intended to care for 
losses of capital which took place over a 
longer period than the taxable year. 
There is nothing in the record in this 
case, which would indicate that there 
was any exhaustion, wear and tear, or 
obsolescene of either the license or the 
good will prior to the taxable year in- 
volved. 

In fact the testimony here is to the 
contrary. It all indicates that any loss 
or damage which was sustained by this 
petitioner occurred in the year 1919. We 
therefore conclude that the taxpayer has 
not brought himseif within subparagraph 
(8) of section 214 of the Act. quoted 
above. 


It does appear, however, that the tax- 
payer sustained a loss in 1919 which 
he is entitled to 'deduct under the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (4) of the sec- 
tion of the Act quoted above. The de- 
duction, however, is not measured by the 
March 1, 1913, value was contended by 
the petitioner, but is limited to the actual 

Bess sustained. United States v. Flan- 
nery, 268 U. S. 98; 5 Ams Fed. Tax Rep. 
5373; McCaughn v. Ludington, 268 U. S. 

.106; 5 Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 5876. 

The license cost the petitioner $11,000 
in 1911. In 1918, it had a value in ex- 
ces of that amount. Int1919, it became 
worthless. 


‘The taxpayer sustained a loss of $11,- 
000 which is deductible in 1919. The good 
will, however, appears to have cost the 
taxpayer nothing and under the decisions 
quoted there is no deductible loss on ac- 
count of that item. 

Decision will be entered on 15 days’ 
notice under Rule 50. 

This report was considered by Mar- 
quette and Milliken. 


July 22, 1927. 


Tariff Rate Is Lowered 
On Mexican Earthenware 


New York, July 28—The tariff rate 
is cut from 50 to 20 per cent ad valorem 
om Mexican pottery or earthenware, 
made of natural, unwashed and unmixed 
clay, decorated, in a decision just an- 
nounced here by the United States Cus- 
toms Court, sustaining a protest of the 
Mexican Products Company, of San An- 
tonio. 

This pottery was taxed under para- 
graph 211 at the 50 per cent ad valorem 
rate. Judge Young rules that it should 
have been assessed at only 20 per cent 
under paragraph 210, as common brown 
earthenware, made of natural, unwashed 
and unmixed clay, decorated. 

(Protest No 34965-G-84.) 
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Tariffs 


Solicitors for American Shipping Lines 
Compete for Freight in European Ports 


Situation Difficult to Correct Reported to Shipping Board 
in Review of Harbor Conditions Abroad. 
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passengers, it has good shipbuiiding ana 
repair plants, six graving docks and the 
‘argest floating dock in the world (960 
feet long), capable of lifting the “Levi- 
athan.” It has every facility for a rapid 
turn-around of any of the large liners 
when required, and by reason of its un- 
usual tidal conditions has the advantage 
over any of the other channel ports in 
this regard. 

If any change is to be made in shift- 
ing the “Leviathan,” which is now using 
this port as a terminus, to some other 
port, the situation should be very care- 
fully looked into and the advantages of 
this port in comparison with the others 
carefully weighed before deciding upon 
a change. 

The risk of detention over one tide by 
a steamer the size of the “Leviathan” is 
quite a serious matter, let alone the in- 
convenience to the passengers concerned. 
Also, the safety of the boat should be 
the first consideration, as Southampton 
possesses ample room for the maneuver- 
ing of any of the large liners and very 
little difficulty is experienced in berthing 
the boat alongside the quay, which might 
not be the case in other channel ports. 

I had heard no criticism of the advan- 
tages of the port except those put for- 
ward by Georges Bourgeois in his ad- 
dress in the Board room. In comparing 
the advantages of his project at Le 
Havre with those of the present termi- 
nus at Southampton, he called attention 
to the Brambles as a slight impediment 
to the free navigation of the river, 
though all the large liners make regular 
use of this port. 


Port of London 
Regaining Supremacy 

London—The port of London seems 
toge regaining its old supremacy, every 
pad being put forth by the Port of 
London authorities to improve the old 
facilities and augment by new construc- 
tion the well known dock system of 
London. 

The Surrey docks, now used by the 
steamers of the American Merchant 
Line, are situated close to ‘the city, thus 
avoiding the long transfer by rail of 
both passengers and freight, as was 
formerly the case when the steamers 
berthed at the Tilbury docks, situated 
20 miles below London. The Port of 
London Authorities have arranged the 
new docks to the satisfaction of our op- 
erators so that there is no criticism at 
the present time that-I heard of. 

Mr. Sheedy, prior to severing his con- 
nections with the Board, arranged a 
lease for new quarters for the various 
departments of the Shipping Board in a 
new building being erected on Regent 
Street. This building adjoins the one 
on the corner, the ground floor and base- 
ment of which are occupied by the United 
States Lines. 


The new quarters are to be on the 
third ftoor of the building, which is on an 
inside lot running through the block, so 
that it will have direct light only in the 
front and rear rooms. Almost the en- 
tire office area would only have the little 
light that can be obtained from a very 
narrow light well. As the ceilings are 
unusually low, artificial light will be nec- 
essary throughout the entire year. 


The present quarters in the Bush 
House have good light on all four sides 
which no new construction can cut off. 
The rooms have high ceilings and the 
situation of the building is as good as 
any in London. 


I can see no advantage in making the 
suggested change, particularly in view of 
the fact that there will be no saving 
in rent. Moreover, the fittings and par- 
titions which were installed in the pres- 
ent quarters by the Government would 
be of no further use. 


As the new quarters will not be ready 
until next spring, I believe arrangements 
could be made to cancel the lease with- 
out any loss to the Government. 


A temporary appointment as “Acting 
Director” is rather an embarrassing one 
for an, executive. The organization un- 
der hiém, having been trained by his pre- 
decessor in certain business methods, is 
loath to adopt changes fitting the new 
program; so] feel,in justice to the now 
Acting Director, if he is to be retained 
in the position, he should, as soon as 
possible, be confirmed as Director, which 
would enable him to put into effect the 
changes and policies which he deems are 
for the best interests of the Shipping 
Board and thus have his organization get 
in step with him. 


Liver pool Considered 
Best British Port 
Liverpool—Probably the best port in 
the British Isles viewed from all stand- 
points. Its docks, which, by the very 
nature of their construction, cost tre- 
mendous sums to build, are excellent and 
up to date in every respect. 


While we make no use of the port in 
our passenger services and only in a 
minor way with our trade routes, yet it 
is one of the outstanding ports of the 
world, and for that reason competition 
is very keen, not only with the British 
interests but also the various other na- 
tionals who make it a port of call. 


Glasgow.—Scotland’s leading port and 
from a shipbuilding standpoint is gen- 
erally considered one of the foremost in 
the world.’ 

While there is some construction going 
on in the shipyards at the present time, 
there are no large contracts in sight and 
there appears to be more or less dull- 
ness in the port for that reason. There 
seems to be considerable unemployment, 
as shown by the numLers of men idling 
about the docks and streets of the city. 

In appearance and methods it comes 
nearer being a typical American city 
than any other one in the United King- 
dom. Its shipping facilities and ship op- 
erators are thoroughly up to dato and 


ume of traffic passes through it. 

Belfast—The major port in the north 
of Ireland and resembling in its char- 
acteristics and operations that of Glas- 
gow, its neighbor across the North Chan- 
nel of the Irish Sea. | 

There seems to be a great deal of | 
dullness and unemployment in Belfast 
for the same reasons as stated about 
Glasgow. While there is always a good 
volume of business, owing to its prom- 
inence as the center of avlarge manu- 
facturing district and the port that 
serves a large extent of back country, 
business conditions in general did not 
seem to, be moving as satisfactorily as 
on the occasion of my first visit some 
years ago. 


os : el 
owing to its situation a very large voi- 


Immigration Movement 
From Ireland to Begin 

Dublin and Cobh (Queenstown).— 
Dublin, the Capital of the Ivish Free 
State, is a part of some importance for 
freighters and the smaller passenger 
vessels. 

The United Stztcs Lines has a very 
active representative, H. Canavan. In: 
addition to the Dublin office, a branch 
is maintained at Cobh (Queenstown), 
this being the embarking point for Ire- 
land passengers to and from the United 
States. 

The immigration quota for Ireland has 
been exhausted and was closed during 
my stay in Ireland, but I was informed 
the new. period would begin on the first 
of July, when a new movement of pas- | 
sengers to the States could be looked 
for. 5 

Mr. Canavan felt that a much greater 
business could be built up if we had 
a better service, the present sailings 
averaging from two to three weeks 
apart. Regularity of service is the only 
means by which passenger business can 
be developed. | 

| 
| 


Queenstown is a beautiful harbor, but 
has not the necessary depth of water 
at the quays for berthing large vessels. 
Tenders are always used as an auxiliary 
to the large passenger steamers, some 
of which occasionally come inside the 
harbor and anchor, but often either dis- 
charge or embark their passengers while 
out in the channel. 


Production of Coal 
Recovers for Week 


Average Rate of Output Is Not 
Yet at Level Main- 
tained in June. 


The production of bituminous coal dur- 
ing the week ended July 16, including 
lignite and coal coked at the mines, was 
estimated at 8,243,000 net tons in the 
weekly coal report of July 23 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. . 


Following a week in which output was 
curtailed by a full holiday, this indicates 
a gain of 1,666,000 tons. The average 
rate of output per working day has not 
yet reahced the level maintained in June. 

The total production of anthracite dur- 
ing the week ended July 16 is estimated 
at 1,297,000 net tons. This shows a re- 
covery from the losses incident to the In- 
dependence Day holiday in the preceding 
week, and is greater by 19,000 tons, or 
1.5 per cent, than the output in the week 
ended July 2. 


The acumulative production of anthra- 
cite during 1927 to July 16 amounts to 
45,076,000 net tons, about 11 per cent 
more than that during the corresponding 
period of 1926. 

The production of soft coal during the 
week ended July 9 declined approximate- 
ly 1,400,000 tons, or 17.6 per cent, be- 
cause of the observance of Independence 
Day. 

The production of beehive coke during 
the week ended July 16 is estimated at 
106,000 net tons, with one exception the 
lowest yet recorded for the year 1927. 
Compared with the preceding week this 
was a decrease of 8,000 tons, or 7 per 
cent, 


The total output from January 1 to 
July 16 is 4,675,000 tons, about 33 per 
cent less than during the corresponding 
period of 1926. 


Egypt Liquidating 
Advances on Cotton 


Legislation Is Passed to Handle 
Aid Given Growers 
Last Year. 


Liquidation of the Government’s ad- 
vances on cotton made to Egyptian 
growers ‘has been provided by the Par- 
liament of that country, the commercial 
attache at Cairo, Jamés F. Hodgson, has 
reported to the Department of Com- 
merce. : Following is the text of his re- 
port: 


The Egyptian Parliament, at a recent 
session, passed legislation providing for 
the liquidation of the Government’s ad- 
vances on cotton which were made to the 
growers during the past autumn and 
winter, 

The original legislation which author- 
ized the advances, provided for their re- 
payment within a period of four months, 
later on this time was extended for an 
additional four months. 

As most of the loans were made dur- 
ing November, December and January 
their maturity takes place during July, | 
August and September of this year. 


Shipping 
Increase in Tariff 


On Fluorspar Said 
Not to Be Warranted 


Official of Bethlehem Steel 
Company Opposes Raise 
in Rate of 50 Per 
Cent. 


An increase of 50 per cent in present 
tariff duties on imports of fluorspar 
would result in a discriminatory burden 
upon eastern steel manufacturers, in 
the opinion of C. A. Buck, vice presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Company, 
Bethlehem, Pa., who appeared before 
the United States Tariff Commission on 
July 22 in opposition to an application 
filed by a group of domestic producers 
of fluorspar in Kentucky and southern 
Illinois for an increase of at least $2.50 
per ton on imported fluorspar from Eng- 
land, the principal competiting country. 

Eastern steel producers are dependent 
upon the imported product because of 
the greater transportation cost of the 
domestic product to them as compared 


| with their competitors in the Pittsburgh 


and western districts, he testified. If 
there is to be an upward revision of the 
tariff on fluorspar there should also be 
an upward revision of the tariff on fin- 
ished steel products, he said. 

“There even is ground for arguing that 
there should be no duty on fluorspar 
when viewed both from the standpoint 
of the eastern producers and others lo- 
cated elsewhere,” he explained. 

Continuing, Mr. Buck said: 

“Tt is an essential raw material for 
the successful and economical production 
of steel by the open hearth process and 


the most sanguine estimates of reserve | 
supplies of fluorspar known to exist in | 


the productive fields of Illinois and Ken- 


tucky represent less than 25 years’ con- | 


sumption at the present rate of annual 
requirements.” 


Under cross examination of Karl D. } 


Loos, counsel for a group of domestic 
producers, who want a higher tariff on 
imported fluorspar, Mr. Buck declared 
that an increase in tariff would not re- 
sult in an increased domestic consump- 
tion. He declared that it would have a 
tendency to decrease English importa- 
tions and increase those ‘from Germany, 
and probably those from other foreign 
countries. 
ject by Chairman Thomas O. Marvin, of 
the Commission, Mr. Buck said that his 
firm would continue to purchase its fluor- 
spar from the cheapest markets, whether 
they be dometsic or foreign. He ad- 
mitted that Englisk had an advantage 
of $2.50 per ton in the production of 
fluorspar over domestic producers. 

It was also Mr. Buck’s opinion that 
even if an increase of $2.50 per ton were 
given to the domestic producers the lat- 
ter could not compete with the foreign- 
ers because of transportation costs be- 
tween Kentucky and Southern Illinois 
producing points and points on the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

Mr. Buck also told Mr. Loos that the 
annual production of steel in plants of 
his company amounted to 7,600,000 gross 
tons. This tonnage, he explained, was 
based on a consumption of 33,000 gross 
tons fluorspar. 

Summing up his case before the Com- 
mission, Mr. Buck said: 

“T am convinced that the conservation 
of the supply of this essential element in 
the production of steel is of great im- 
portance to the welfare of this country. 
In a time of national emergency an ade- 
quate domestic supply would be abso- 
lutely essential, since no known substi- 
tute for use in steel making has yet been 
discovered. To encourage the more rapid 
exhaustion of the domestic supply by dis- 
couraging imports seems to be a very 
unsound economic policy. It is for this 
reason that I question whether there 
should be any tariff bar against the im- 
portation of the foreign product. 

“T wish to urge upon the Commission 
the consideration of a matter which 
has not been discussed in the prelimi- 
nary report. This matter is of outstand- 
ing importance in connection with the 
consideration of the future supply of spar 
from England and its cost to us. The 
conditions surrounding the production of 
English spar have been referred to in the 
Commission’s statement and I have men- 
tioned them heretofore. The future pro- 
duction and the trend in future English 
costs of production are matters which 
should be carefully considered. I wish 
to quote a statement’ made in 1923 by 
an American investigator of English 
sources of spar which I think briefly 
presents the point I wish to make. He 
states that ‘the reserves of fluorspar in 
the spoil or waste heaps or hillocks, and 
the gob in the old workings (from which 
sources the past supply of fluorspar in 
England has come almost entirely) are 
nearing exhaustion. Outside of the above 
sources, the future supply of fluorspar in 
England must come from deep mining 
below the water level which will involve 
deep shafts, extensive pumping equip- 
ment and the ordinary expense of min- 
ing of that character, coupled with the 
installation of expensive separating or 


milling machinery.’ We have been closely | 


connected as consumers of English spar 
for many years with the problem of the 
definite limitation in the amount of re- 
claimable spar from waste deposits and 
at the present time the predictions that 
such sources would shortly be exhausted 
are being realized. When the reclaim- 
able product is exhausted and the Eng- 
lish producers are required to depend en- 
tirely upon deep mining of spar, there is 
little doubt that the English costs will 
be substantially increased. This is a 
matter which I feel should be given 
careful consideration by the Commis- 
sion.” 

The Commission set October for in- 
terested parties to file their briefs. 

Before making this announcement. the 
Commission heard testimony from F. L. 
Flint, a glass manufacturer of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.. who had appeared in op- 
position to an increase in rates, 

At the close of Mr. Flint’s testimony, 
the Commisison was asked for permis- 


Pressed further on this sub- | 
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Foreign Trade 


Foreign Inquiries for American Goods 


Include Soda Fountains for Morocco 


Department of Commerce Also Reports Japanese Want 


to Dust Orchards. 


Airplane Apparatus 


Airplane dusting attachments, used for 
spreading insecticides over orchards and 
sought by Japanese interests, are among 
the various “wants” from the American 
market listed in the weekly compilation 
of foreign trade opportunities prepared 
for the benefit of American exporters by 
the Department of Commerce and is- 
sued July 28. Soda fountains are also 
sought, as well as such a variety of 
goods as second-hand clothing, fish lines, 
needles,, breakfast food and toothpick- 
manufacturing machinery. 


The asterisk indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. The numbers prefixed to the 
trade opportunities listed refer to con- 
fidential information regarding the par- 
ticular inquiries, which is mailed to the 
district offices of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. To obtain the 
confidential information it is necessary 
only for American exporters to apply to 
the nearest office gf the Bureau, giving 
the number or alleles of the inquiry 
or inquiries in which they are interested. 

The list of wants follows: 

Purchasers: 

Argentina—*26482, furs, hatters’. 


Automobile Novelties 


Wanted in Belgium 

Belgium—26553, alumnium, profiled; 
26553, automobile novelties; 26553, cop- 
perware for automobiles; 26528, lubri- 
cating oils and greases; 26553, water- 
proof cloth for automobiles. 

Chile—26547, office supplies, small ar- 
ticles, including carbon paper; 
writing paper. 

Constantinople—26540, flour mill ma- 
chinery. 

Czecholovakia—26541, heading ma- 
chines for making gold, silver or plati- 
num contacts for telephone purposes. 

Denmark—26569, box board; 26569, 
manila cartons and machinery for manu- 
facture of same. 

Dutch West Indies—26491, clothing, 
men’s; 26491, cotton piece goods; 26491, 
dry goods; 26491, hosiery; 26491, silk 
dress goods. 

Egypt—26499f, breakfast foods, dry; 
26499f, canned vegetables, fruit, meat 


and preserves; 26514, fish lines, hooks | 26558, tires, pneumatic, solid tires, and 


and 7-strand steel wire for sea fishing; 
*26538, locks, hinges, butts, kitchen 
utensils, and hand tools; 26534, needles 
for heavy canvas. 

England—26519, ammonia _ sulphate; 
26521, fertilizers; 26521f, fish, meat, and 
bone meals, and greaves; 26518, lemon 
oil; 26518, orange oil. 

France—*26536, household electrical 
eqmpment; *26536, kitchen utensils and 
stoves; *26536, toilet preparations. 

Germany—*26546, asbestos roofing 
and bitumen for building purposes; 
*26527, coke, petroleum; 26560, cotton 


duck for sail cloth; 26531, insulating ma- | 


terial, heat and cold; 26546, linoleum; 
26542, machine tools and factory equip- 
ment; *26529f, oil, neat’s-foot; 26535, 
springs for automobiles; *26546, wall 
and ceiling material. 

Iraq—*265238, automobile accessories; 
*26523, automobile spare parts; *26559, 
boots; *26523, hardware, 
*26532, lubricating oils and greases. 

Italy—26498f, canned salmon; *26481, 
deck and topping cloths; *26481, fabrics, 
rubberized; 26510f, gum balls, chewing; 
26481, leather, imitation; 26510, vending 
machines, automatic. 

Japan—26568, airplane dusting 
tackments for dusting insecticides 
orchards. ; 

Morocco—* 26511, soda fountains 
accessories for preparation and 
pensing of soft drinks. 

Norway—*26562, X-ray screens. 

Peru—26570, ring travelers for spin- 
ning and twisting frames. 

Porto Rico—*26567, air compressors 
for service stations; *26567, batteries, 
storage, and parts; *26567, lamps, au- 
tomobile. 

Spain—*26551, automobile accessories; 
26526, asphalt; 26526, oils, lubricating 
and fuel; 26526, paving oils; 26539, 
toothpick-manufacturing machinery. 

Switzerland—26530f, oil, neat’s-foot; 
26530f, oils and greases, industrial; 

Turkey-—26552, automobile accesso- 
ries; *26540, belting, leather; *26540, 
pumps, centrifugal; 26552, tires, auto- 
mobile. 

Agents: 

Argentina—26517, adding and calcu- 
lating machines. 

Australia — 26516, pianos, player, 
cheap* 26515, stamp-fixing machines. 

Austria—26565, refrigerators, house- 
hold, electric. 

Brazil—26538, calf leathers; 
hardware, trunk and bag, brass; 
voiles, prints, and damasks. 

Canada—26503f, breakfast foods; 
26495, face cloths; 26508f, groceries; 
26495, jewelry, novelty; 26503f, mo- 
lasses;; 26503f, rice; 26495, toilet prep- 
arations; 26495, toilet articles, pyroxylin 
including hair brushes and combs. 

Canary Islands—26489, cotton un- 
bleached shirting, denims, and sail cloth; 
26489, hosiery, silk and rayon. 

Ceylon—26561, automobiles, 
26561, aluminumware; 26561, belts, 
waist; 26561, cutlery; 26561, clocks; 
26561, clothing, old; 26561f, canned sal- 
mon, sardines, jams, and _ preserves; 
26561f, confectionery; 26561, envelopes; 
26561, fans, electric; 26561f, flour; 26561, 
hardware; 26561, hosiery; 26561, jew- 
elry; 26561, lamps; 26561, milk, malted 
and condensed; 26561, medicines, pre- 
pared; 26561, newspapers, overissue; 
26561f, oatmeal; 26561, playing cards; 
26561, paper bags; 26561, petrolatum; 
26561, stationery supplies; 26561, soaps; 
26561, shoes, canvas and leather, with 


at- 
on 


and 
dis- 


26538, 
26494, 


rebuilt; 


sion to file a brief by the Germany pro- 
ducers of fiuorspar. The request came 
from E. L. Baer, Secretary of the Ger- 
many Embassy, in Washington, D. C. 
The Commisison granted the request, and 
then announced that the record would be 
kept open to receive additional informa- 
tion from those interested in the inves- 
tigation. 


26547, | 


i drills; 26525, linings for shoes; 26545, 


builders’; | 





rubber heels; 26561, toilet preparations; 
26561, typewriters, rebuilt. 
Chile—26524, agricultural machinery; 
26524, automobile accessories. ‘ 
Colombia—26497, anise seed; 26497, 
cement; 26497f, confectionery; 26497f, 
crackers; 26497f, flour; 26497f, fruit; 
26497, hams; 26497f, lard; 26497f, | 
meats; 26497, medicines; 26497f, pre- 
serves; 26497, paints; 26497f, rice. 
Czechoslovakia—264900, clothing for 
automobilists and motorcyclists; 26502f, | 
flour; 26502f, grain; 26543, road-building 
machinery; 26490, toys and balloons, 
rubber; 26563, tools, electrical, portable; 
26566, vacuum cleaners, stationary type. 
Denmark—26544, air compressors; | 
26544, contractors‘ machinery; 26554, 
hose, steam and water, flange packing, | 
and allied technical rubber products; 
26549, paper and cardboard novelties. 
Egypt—26483, automobile and motor- 
cycle accessories; 26500f, apples; 26571, 
dies; 26571, elevators, electric; 26500f, 
flour, all grades; 26501f, flour, hard and 
soft; 26571, hardware, builders’; 26483, 
hosiery, cotton and silk, cheap; 26483, 
motorcycles and accessories; 26533, pipe, 
cast iron; 26571, railway materials; 
26483, tires, motorcycles. 
Englarnd—26492, cotton dress goods; 
26522, medicines, prepared; 26522, phar- 
maceutical and toilet preparations; 
26512, toys, steam and electric me- 
chanical; 26492, wool dress goods. 





Inquiry for Frozen Meat 


Received From Germany 
Germany—26508f, cocoa; 26508f, 
canned foods; 26486, cotton goods; 26496, 
fish guano; 26496, fish meal; 26496, 
fish scrap; 26564, household electrical 
eequipment; 26507f, hominy and other 
feedstuffs; 26564, household appliances, 
patented; 26508f, meats, frozen; 26557, 
novelties, rubber; 26496f, oil, fish; 26564, 
refrigerators, household electric; 26508f, 
tea; 26486, underwear, cotton. 
India—26506f, canned foods. 
Italy—26548, printers’ supplies. 
Newfoundland — 26498f, dry 
26493, leather; 26493f, provisions. 
Peru—26485, bathing suits, all kinds. 
Poland—26558, automobile accessories; | 


goods; 


tubes. for trucks. 
Spaint\—26551, tires, automobile; 26545, 


lathes; 26525, leather for shoes; 26545, 
milling machines; 26525, medicines, pre- 
pared; 26525, pharmaceutical specialties; 
26525, shoe findings. 

Sweden—26504f, milk, 
barrels. 


condensed, in 





Switzerland—26556, automobile acces- 


sories; 26550, printing and lithographic | 


paper in colors; 26550, printing acces- 
sories, especially graphic machines; 
26556, seeds; 26556, seed tapes; 26556, 
trucks, automobile; 26556, tires, auto- 
mobile. 


May Trade Balance 
Favorable to Canada 


Excess of Exports Nearly Trip- 
led That for May 
of 1926. 


The foreign trade balance of Canada 
for May was favorable by more than 
$15,000,000, according to advices from 
the office of the American Consul at Mon- 
treal, received in the Department of 
Commerce. The report follows in full 
text: 

Canada trade statistics show a favor- 
able balance of $15,370,152 as compared 
with $5,301,170 in May, 1926. 

Total exports in May, 1927, were 
valued at $109,782,591; imports at $94,- 
412,439. The corresponding figures for 
May, 1926, were $91,353,423 and $86,- 
052,253 for exports and imports. 

The export products showing increases 
in May, 1927, as compared with the 
same month of 1926 were: Agricultural 
products, animal products, textiles, for- 
est products, ores other than iron and 
steel, non-metallic minerals, chemicals 
and miscellaneous. 

The only group showing decrease was 
iron and steel, which fell from $6,177.- ; 
112 in May, 1926, to $5,863,842 in May, 
1927. 


Foreigners Required to Get 
Permits to Work in Estenia 


Acording to a recent law passed in 
Estonia, all foreigners who wish to work 
in that country must obtain permits 
from the Minister of the Interior, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from its office at Riga. The 
permits are issued by the Prefecture of 
Police for one year. 

Foreigners having taken employment 
without the necessary permit are liable 
to expulsion from the country, the report | 
stated. Employers of foreigners who | 
have not obtained the necessary permit 
are liable to three months’ imprisonment 
or fines of 30,000 marks. 





British Tariff on Tires 


Reduces German Sales 


The imposition of a 331-3 per cent 
duty on pneumatic and solid tires coming 
into the United Kingdom, which went 
into effect last April, is having its ef- 
fect on German sales in that market, 
according to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from its Berlin Office. 

The Continental Rubber Company, of 
Hanover, the report stated, has closed 
its English branch, finding it impossible 
to compete in the British market. The 
loss of the British business is a serious 
blow to the German manufacturers, as 
the United Kingdom was one of the most 
important outlets for German tires, it | 
was stated, J 
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Customs Rulings 


Flight From Vessel 
To Show Feasibility 
Of Mail Deliveries 


Chairman of Shipping Board 
Announces Purpose of 

“Leviathan” Ex- 
periment. 


The attempt of Clarence D. Chamber- 


| lin to fly an airplane from the deck of the 


“Leviathan,” off the coast of New York, 
will be to determine the feasibility of de- 
livering mail to the vessel by plane, after 
it has left ports of call, it has just 
been announced by T. V. O’Connor, 
Chairman of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

The statement was made by Mr. 
O’Connor in connection with the ane 
nouncement made July 22 that the flyer 


would make the attempt, and follows in 
full text: 


I had a conference in New York with 
Clarence D. Chamberlin, the aviator, 
with a view to providing airplane trans- 
portation of mail and possibly two or 
three emergency passengers in connec- 
tion with the sailing of the “Leviathan” 
for Cherbourg and Southampton on Au- 
gust 1 and subsequent dates. Mr, Cham- 
berlin. acepted the suggestion with en- 


| thusiasm. 


The “Leviathan” is now in Boston. Mr. 
Chamberlin has just returned on the 
“Leviathan” and is thoroughly familiar 
with the physical dimensions and deck 
accommodations for an airplane. When 
the “Leviathan” returns from Boston to 
New York Mr. Chamberlin expects to fly 
from her deck in an airplane. At just 
what point of the voyage from Boston 
to New York he will hop off is not yet 
determined. With the knowledge gained 
from this experience, Mr. Chamberlin 
will prepare to transport a plane on the 
“Leviathan,” sailing August 1, and if 
weather conditions are propitious he will 
leave the “Leviathan” in his plane some 
hundreds of miles from Europe and de- 
liver mail and one or two passengers if - 
they can show urgent reasons for haste. 


; Of course the details cannot be thorough- 


ly worked out until a more careful study 
has been completed. We shall have the 
benefit of Mr. Chamberlin’s advice and of 
his associates, whose experience best 
qualifies them to be of service. 


Hearing to Be Held 
On Cigar Merger 


| Three Companies to Be Ques- 


tioned on Effect of Action 
on Competition. 


A hearing on acquisition by the Con- 
solidated Cigar Company, New York, of 
the stock of the “44” Cigar Company 
and the G. H. P. Cigar Company, Inc., 
will be held in New York City on August 
8, the Federal Trade Commission has 
announced. 

The full text of the announcement 
follows: 

The Federal Trade Commission has 
fixed August 8 at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing as the time for the taking of testi- 
mony in the inquiry regarding the ac- 
quisition by the Consolidated Cigar Com- 
pany, of New York, of the stock of the 
“44” Cigar Company and the G. H. P. 
Cigar Company, Inc. The hearing will 
be held in room 803 at 45 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Those who are conducting the inquiry 
are particularly concerned as to whether 
this acquisition substantially lessens 
competition in commerce between the 
Consolidated and each of the acquired 
companies. 


Tariff Rate Fixed 
On Bauxite Residue 


eee eioas 
Ruled to Carry Duty of 10 
Pen Cent Ad 


Valorem. 


New York, July 23.—Merchandise in- 
voiced as bauxite residue, described by 
the customs appraising officers on en- 
try as bauxite ore, was the subject of 
a tariff controversy that has just been 
determined by the United States Cus- 
toms Court in favor of Biddle W. Allen 
& Company, of New Orleans. This 
merchandise, employed for the removal 
of hydrogen sulphate from illuminating 
gas, was assessed at $1.00 per ton un- 
der paragraph 207, Act of 1922. Judge 
Young fixes duty as waste, not specially 
provided for, at the rate of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 1457. 

(Protest No. 57153-G-8093). 


| New Tariff of Honduras 


Is Postponed Indefinitely 


The new Honduran customs tariff, 
which was scheduled to become operative 
on August 1, has been referred to Con- 
gress for further consideration after 
January 1, 1928, according to a cable 
from the Consul at Tegucigalpa, George 
P. Shaw, received in the Department of 
Commerce. 

The new tariff will accordingly aot go 
into effect until a new date is set. 


Wild Mustard Screenings 
Classed at Lower Tariff 


New York, July 23.—Sustaining a proe 
test of the International Milling Com- 
pany of the Port of Pembina, Judge 
Young, of the United States Customs 
Court, finds that merchandise invoiced 
as wild mustard screenings was errone- 
ously taxed at the rate of 1 cent per 
pound under paragraph 7179 of the Tariff 
Act of 1922. 2 

The duty is fixed at 10 per cent ad va 
lorem under paragraph 731, 

a 
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Patents ‘ 


District Court Upholds Patent Office 
In Decision on Submarine Radio 


Willoughby and Lowell Patent Found to Be 
Valid on Ground of Priority of 
Invention. 


Joun A. WILLOUGHBY AND PercivaL D. 
LOWELL v. JAMES Harris 


OF MARYLAND. 

The complainants in this suit, under 
Revised Statutes, Section 4915, prayed 
to be adjudged entitled to a patent for 
a submarine radio, developed and used 
by the United States Navy, whereby 
radio messages may be ssnt under water 
to and from submerged submarine 
vessels. 

The District Court reviewed the entire 
case and, being convinced that the de- 
cision of the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia should not be fol- 
lowed, found Willoughby and Lowell to 
be the prior inventors. 

Several points of practice in such 
equity suits were involved, as well as 
the constitutionality of fce-exempt ap- 
plications for patents under the Act of 
1883. 

Edward G. Curtis and Manvel Whitte- 
more (Emery, Booth, Janney & Varney), 
A. W. W. Woodcock, United States At- 
torney, of Baltimore, and Harry E. 
Knight for plaintiffs;’James S. Easby- 
Smith (Easby-Smith, Pine & Hill) and 
J. Hanson Boyden for defendant. 

The complete text of the opinion by 
District Judge Soper follows: 

John A. Willoughby and Percival D. 
Lowell have filed a_ bill 
under R. S. Section 4915 (U. S. Compiled 
Statutes 9460), praying to be adjudged 
entitled to receive a patent for a certain 
invention of new and useful 
ments in submarine radio apparatus. It 
appears that on January 10, 1919, an 
application for patent for the invention 
was filed in the United States Patent 
Office by the defendant, James Harris 
Rogers, to whom patent No. 1303729 was 
issued May 13, 1919. The second claim 
of the patent, which is sufficiently il- 
lustrative, is as follows: 

“2, The combination with a subma- 
rine vessel having a metallic hull, of an 
insulated radio conductor extending 
longitudinally thereof and _ connected 
electrically at its ends with said hull, 
whereby a loop oscillating circuit is pro- 
vided, and electromagnetic signalling in- 
struments associated with said looped 
oscillating circuit.” 


Invention Intended 
For Radio Signalling 

The specification of the patent de- 
clares that it relates to radio signalling, 
and has for its object the provision of 
an improved system for use in connec- 
tion with vessels, particularly subma- 
rines. The invention comprises the em- 
ployment of a radio conductor or an- 
tenna, running fore and _ aft, and so | 
mounted as to be in eletcrical connec- 
tion at its outer ends with the metallic 
body of the vessel, but otherwise in- 
sulated therefrom and from the water, | 
when the submarine is submerged. Send- | 
ing and receiving instruments are ar- | 
ranged to be associated with the con- 
ductor at a point intermediate its ends. 

On October 51, 1919. Willoughby and 
Lowell filed an application in the United 
States Patent Office for the same inven- 
tion under the Act of March 5, 1885 
22 Stat. 625), which authorizes the 
Commissioner of Patenis to grant an 
officer of the Government a patent for 
an invention when it used or to be 
used in the public service, without the 
payment of any fee; provided that the 
applicant in his application shall state 
that the invention may be used by the 
Government, or any of its officers or em- 
ployes in the prosecution of work for 
the Government. or by any other person 
in the United States without the pay- 
ment of any voyalty thereon. Accom- 
panying the application were certain 
drawings or figures of the device in- 
stalled in various forms, which it is 
well to describe at this point because , 
they not only indicate the identity of 
the invention with that of Rogers, but 
will also serve to clarify the discussion. 
It will be sufficient to explain figures 
5, 2 and 4, which are substantially as 
follows: 

Figure 5 shows a 
tenna extending from a support at the 
bow of the vesse] to an insulator amid- 
ships; thence downwardly through (a 
lead-in to the signalling apparatus 
within the hull. Similarly the opposite } 

“end of the conductor extends from the 
stern to the insulator amidship and 


is 


conductor or an- | 


thence downwardly to the instruments. | 


At the bow and at the stern the antenna 
is eletcrically connected to the boat, | 
thus constituting the entire hull as part | 
of the loop circuit. : 


Artenna Is Shown 


Grounded to Hull 

Figure 2 shows an antenna grounded 
to the hull of the boat at the stern; 
thence extending over the support at the 
stern and the 
the support at the bow, and thence run- 
ning back to a lead-in amidship through 
which it is brought to the signalling in- 
strument inside; and thence to the hull 
of the boat on the interior where it is 
grounded, It will observed that 
whereas in Figure 5. the anténna is 
grounded at each extremity of the boat 
on the outside, in Figure 2 one end is 
grounded outside at the stern of the boat 
while the other is grounded inside sub- 
stantially in the center of the boat after 
passing through the instruments. 

Figure 4 shows an arrangement. of 
the loop antenna consisting of a con- 
tinuous bottom conductor running fore 
and aft the entire length of the vessel; 
thence at each end of the vessel the con- 
ductor extends upwardly over supports 
to masts amidships, and thence down 
within the vessel where it is connected 


be 


ROGERS, ° 
Equity 656; District Court, DISTRICT ; 


’. | disposed of. 
of complaint ; 


improve- | 


| This 


| Southern 
| George Owen Squier vs. American T. & 


| cited. 
/ case discussed the question of consti- 


| apparent inconsistency involved 
| grant of a patent, which on its face con- 


| statutes. 


| burden of proof. 


| but 
| have selected the method provided by the 


radio mast aipidship to | 
| reau of Standards. 


with the instruments. It is not grounded 
or eletcrically connected at any point to 
the hull of the vessel, and is not within 
the interference now to be described, 

_ Qn December 30, 1919,. an interfer- 
ence between the Willoughby and Lowell 
application and the Rogers patent was 
declared. The subject matter involved 
in the interference was stated in four 
counts, copied from the claims of the 
Rogers patent, count 2 being a copy of 
claim 2 above set out. A great mass 
of testimony was taken by the parties 
to the interference when the case was 
heard by the usual tribunals in the 
Patent Office. They united in awarding 
priority to Willoughby and Lowell, al- 
though the grounds upon which the de- 


| cisions were rested differed in some re- 


spects. Upon appeal to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia, the 
decision of the Patent Office was re- 
versed and priority was awarded Rogers. 
The pending case ensued. 


Certain Defenses 


| Are Disposed Of 


Certain defenses, not «affecting the 
merits of the controversy, may be first 
In the first place it 
urged that the Act of March 3, 1883, is 
unconstitutional. Section 8, Article 1 
of the Constitution gives Congress the 
power to promote the progress of science 
and useful arts by securing to inventors 
exclusive rights to their discoveries. 
grant, it is said, does not cover 
an enactment which while authorizing 
the grant of\ patents to officers of the 
United States, requires the applicants 
to give up their exclusive rights and 


is 


| dedicate their discoveries to the public. | 


The decision of the Ditsrict Court of the 
District of New York in 


T. Co., decided September 3, 1924, af- 
firmed on appeal in 7 F. 
NeitNer of the opinions in this 


tutionality, but it was held that the right 
to use a patent issued under the act is 
dedicated thereby not only to the United 


States, but to all other persons in the | 


United States, whether they be in the 
service of the Government or not. As- 
suming that such is the effect of the 
law, it nevertheless seems to be within 
the scope of the granted power. The 
in the 


fers exclusive rights, and at the same 
time dedicates them to the public, has 
its place in the scheme of the patent 
The grant of the patent gives 


| rise to the presumption that the patentee 


is the first inventor, and places upon 
all other persons claiming priority the 
There 
priety on the part of Congress in grant- 
ing exclusive rights, free of charge, to 
one who simultaneously agrees to dedi- 
cate them to the public. 


They Cai Reap No 
Monetary Reward 
In the next place it is urged that the 


plaintiffs have no such title or interest | 
] 2 | derwater antenna system they could by 


in the litigation as to justify the prose- 
cution of the action in their names un- 
der Equity Rule 37. It is clear that 
Willotghby and Lowell can reap no 
monetary reward under the patent ap- 
plied for. It may further be said that 
the United States is the real owner of 


the invention, since as will hereafter ap- , 


pear, it was discovered by persons in its 
employ who were ,assigned to work out 
the problem. Nevertheless the Act of 
1883 provides another method by which 
patent rights to inventions made by 
Government employes may be acquired. 
The United States has chosen not to 


assert its rights of ownership, growing | 


out of the relationship of employer and 


| employe. but desires the actual inventors 


to take out the patent in their names. 

If Willoughby and Lowel had chosen 
to apply for a patent under the general 
patent statutes rather than the Act of 
1883, such a question might have arisen, 
they, as well as the Government, 


special statute. If it is proved that the 


| invention was made by them, the grant 


of the patent will credit them with an 
important contribution during the course 
of the World War. It cannot be said 
that they have no real interest in the 
litigation. 

In the third place it is said that the 
suit must be dismissed because the ap- 
plication made by them to the Patent 


| Office did not specifically declare, as re- | 


quired by the Act of 1883, that they 


; were officers of the Government at the 


time of the filing thereof. This is of 


| course a highly technical defense, since 


it is conceded that at the time of the 


| discovery and of the application, they 


occupied an official relation to the Bu- 
Moreover, by their 
application they prayed for the grant of 


| letters patent without payment of fee, 


pursuant to the Act of March 3, 1883, 
and appointed an assistant to the At- 
torney General as their attorney to 
prosecute the business for them. Ac- 
companying the application was a letter 
from the attorney stating that they were 
employes of the Bureau of Standards, 
whereupon the Patent Office replied that 
in order to comply with the law, it was 
necessary that the applicants state in 
their application that the invention 
might be used by the Government and 
the publie generally, and that an amend- 
ment to that effect should be made. The 
amendment was accordingly filed. Un- 
der these circumstances it is clear that 
there is no merit in the contention. 
The Court of Appeals found (see 


(2) 831, is | 


| terms with many of them. 


is no impro- | 





Submarine Signals 


Rogers vs. Willoughby, 1 Fed. (2) 824), 


(1) that niether Willoughby nor Lowell 
had any conception of the invention until 
June, 1918: (2) that on June 11, 1918, 
Willoughby accidentally discovered the 
invention when on board the United 
States submarine G-3; (3) that the in- 
vention was not made jointly by Wil- 
loughby and Lowell, but by Willoughby 
alone; (4) that the discovery was re- 
duced to practice on the G-3 on June 20, 
1918. The Court of Appeals also found 
(1) that Rogers conceived the invention 
in March, 1917; (2) that Rogers dis- 
closed the invention to Harry H. Lyon 
and that subsequently in March, 1918, 
Lyon tested the invention on board 
United States submarine K-3 at Key 
West; (3) that the test made by Lyon 
at Key West in April (?) 1918, was a 
reduction to practice of the Rogers dis- 
closure; (4) that a test made by Rogers 
in 1917 on land on a simulated subma- 
rine, hereinafter described, was, under 
the circumstances of the case, equivalent 
to a test under actual service conditions 
and was a reduction to practice; (5) that 
under the circumstances of the case, 
Rogers filed his application for the pat- 
ent with due diligence. 


Devotéd te a 
Time to Electriéal Study 

In 1917, Rogers was 67 years of age. 
He had 
years to the study of electrical phenom- 
ena, and was particularly interested in 
the sending and receiving of wireless 


messages through the instrumentality of | 


underground and underwater antenna. 
Interest in his experiments and re- 
searches was stimulated by the subma- 
rine problem which arose 
World War. He engaged Harry H. Lyon, 
a young man 19 years of age, to as- 
sist him in making the necessary tests. 


As a consequence of their investigations, | 


two joint patent applications were filed 


{| on November 10, 1916, one of which re- 


sulted in a joint patent No. 1220005, is- 
sued March 20, 1917. The other was 
pending in the Patent Office during the 


| events of this case, and resulted finally | 
in joint patent No. 13822622 on November | 
The patents relate to the trans- | 
| mission of messages by the employment 
of wires buried beneath the surface of 
| the Department. 


25, 1919. 


insulated therefrom, and 
parallel 
system 


the earth but 
substantially 


surface. The was said to be 


, adapted to the use of vessels at sea, in- 
| cluding submarine, and it was claimed 


that reception of messages is highly effi- 
cient when the antenna are lying on 
the bottom either in fresh or salt water, 


or when supported by floats along the | 


surface of the water. .The purpose in 


part was to dispense with the erection | 


and maintenance of elevated conductors. 
Rogers’ work was of great interest to 


| officers of the United States Navy en- | 
| trusted with the development of com- 
| munication by radio, and he was in fre- 


on friendly 
The interest 
of the Navy took practical form. 


quent communication and 


under date of October 


eration of $15,000, 
Navy Department should have the right 
to use the underground antenna system 


It was further provided that if by Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, the inventors could devise 


| means for the substitution of their under- 


ground antenna system for the aerial an- 
tenna system, the Navy Department 


would pay them :an additional sum of | 


$45,000, and if by the use of their un- 


March 1, 1918, make a satisfactory ex- 
change of radio communication between 
submarine vessels submerged in 


the right to use the invention the sum 
of $15,000. 


Supplemental Agreement 
Reached in October, 1917 


A supplemental agreement prepared 
in October, 1917, further provided that 
the inventors should keep secret all in- 


formation concerning the inventions cov- | 
ered by letters patent and applications | 


for letters patent, and would not cause 
to be issued any letters patent on said 
inventions. or any part thereof. 
is no proof that this supplemental agree- 


ment was executed, although the terms of | 
Rogers tes- | 


it were under consideration. 
tified that he considered himself bound 
by its terms. He also said that the pro- 
visions of the main contract were em- 
bodied in substantially the same terms 
in an earlier contract of February, 1917. 

The importance of the problem during 
1917-1918 in the midst of Ameriéa’s par- 
ticipation in the World War, is apparent 
from the fact that prior to the inven- 


' tion in issue, it was not possible to com- 


municate with submarines when sub- 
merged. The apparatus then in use con- 
sisted of antennae of a four-wire type 
supported at the bow and stern of the 
submarine on a three-foot mast and amid- 
ships upon a collapsible radio mast, in- 
sulators being provided at these three 
points. The wires were brought into 
the vessel through a lead-in in the con- 
ning tower amidships. Under favor- 
able conditions, when the appartus was 
perfectly dry, transmission and récep- 
tion over a certain distance was practi- 
cable, but when the wire became wet 
from the spray in rough weather, or 
through submergence of the vessel, com- 
munication was practically impossible. 


Departments of Government 


Also Busy With Tests 


Other Departments of the Govern- 
ment were also active in endeavoring to 
find a $6luticn of the difficulty, notably 
the Bureau of Standards of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Willoughby and Low- 
ell were young men employed therein 
as laboratory assistants occupied under 
the supervision of superior officers in 
radio research, but without particular 
scientific training. The evidence shows 
that in the early summer of 1917, when 
experiments were being made by the 


devoted considerable time for ' 


| ommend 
loughby, of his own motion, some time 

between April 1 and April 10, 1918, called | 
upon and gained the interest of Lieut. | 


with the earth’s | 


A con- | 


24, | 
| gram on attached sheet) and to deter- | 


| mine whether it is possible in this way 


There | 


| Director of the Bureau with the assist- 
| ance of Willoughby, in receiving radio 
signals over a small coil on a riverside, 
the coil acidentally fell into the water, 
For a few seconds the signals continued. 
This suggested to Willoughby that a loop 
of coiled wire might be useful in the re- 
ceipt of signals under water. Shortly 
thereafter, he and Lowell undertook a 
number of experiments with various 
forms of loops» They experimented first 
with multiple turn loops. Early in March, 
1918, they erected and successfully tested 
on land a large single turn loop about 
150 feet long and 60 feet wide, receiv- 
ing signals from distant stations. _ It 
then occurred to them, according to their 
testimony, that such a loop might be 
used on a submarine, the hull of the 
submarine forming the underside of the 
loop. Willoughby also 
with the heating apparatus in his home, 
forming a loop of which the upper side 
consisted of two ends of wire joined to 
receiving apparatus and the underside 
consisting of the radiator heating sys- 
tem. The purpose was to ascertain if 
the inclusion of a large bulk of bare 
metal in the loop would interfere with 
the reception of signals, the heating ap- 
| paratus roughly representing the hull 
of the boat. Finding that signals were 
successfully received, the two young 
men were encouraged to believe that their 
system would work on a submerged sub- 
marine. 


| Gained the Confidence 


Of Radio Supervisor 


The testimony of both of them, as 


| well as the testimony of their superiors 


in the Bureau%f Standards, is that they 


during the | were constantly empléyed jointly in the 


experiments indicated, and that they fre- 
quently drew rough sketches of loops or 


circuits, of which the hull of a subma- | 
They were eager | 
to test their ideas upon a naval vessel. | 
| Their superior officers were not sufiici- 


rine constituted a part. 


ently impressed with their ideas to rec- 
such action. Finally, 


Comdr. H. P. LeClair, of the Navy, who 


at that time had supervision of all experi- | 


mental work upon radio apparatus for 
It was suggested that 
Willoughby and Lowell be transferred to 
the Navy Department for work on actual 
submarines. Thereupon, they were di- 
rected to write out in more formal shape 
a description of their ideas for the bene- 


| fit of the Bureau of Standards and of | 


the Navy. This report was prepared un- 


der date of April 15, 1918, and was sub- | 
mitted by the Director of the Bureau of | 


Standards to the Navy Department by 
formal letter of Apri] 20, 1918. 
_to the joint experiments of Willoughby 


and Lowell with closed loops submerged | 


in fresh water, andeto the interview with 
LeClair. 


the submarines were located to conduct a 
series of experiments. 


c nstxuct a loop using the hull of the sub- 


marine as one side of the loop (see dia- | 
along or near 


| to receive or transmit, or both, under 
| sea water.” 


The attached diagram is a 


of the boat; thence extending over a 


covered by letters patent No. 1220005, | mast amidships to a stanchion at the 
’ | other end; 


through a water-tight lead-in insulator | 


thence entering the boat 


to receiving apparatus, and_ thence 


grounded to the hull of the boat. 


Discovery of German 
Device Brings Transfer 
About this time, a cablegram was re- 


ecived from Admiral Sims stating that | 
| the Germans were in possession of suc- 
salt | 
water up to a distance of 25 miles, the | 
Department would pay the inventors for | 


cessful radio signal devices which could 


and requesting that the Navy Depart- 
ment give immediate consideration to 
the problem. It was accordingly ar- 
ranged that Willoughby and Lowell be 
transferred to the Navy, and proceed to 
the submarine base at New London. They 
arrived on April 24, e~d on April 26, 
made their first test and reduction to 
practice on the submarine D-1. The in- 
stallation was somewhat different in de- 
tail from that shown in the drawing at- 
tached to their paper of April 15. 
then supposed that it was possible to 


ascertained upon their 
London that the only means of entering 
the hull of a submarine is amidships. 
Accordingly, they grounded one end of 


the antenna at the bow or stern of the | 
| salt water. 


vessel, carried it forward over the mast 
amidship to the other end, brought Nt 


back along the deck to the conning tower; | : 
; Was absolutely insulated from the water. 
| This led me to believe that the hull of 

the boat could be ysed for one side of | 


thence inside and through the receiving 
instrument to the hull where it was 
grounded. The effect was that about 


one-half of the hull, instead of the en- | 


tire hull, formed part of the loop. Never- | 2s 
| to the extreme ends of boat giving us 


| theless the installation was substantially 
equivalent to that indicated in their 
original sketch, since it involved the im- 
portant feature of grounding the ends of 
the antenna to the hull and including the 
hull as a part of the loop. It was also 
substantially similar to Figure 2 of their 
application for patent above described. 
It was essentially different from Figure 
4, in which the wire is not grounded at 
all. The result of the test was that when 
the boat submerged and the antennae also 
were completely below the surface of the 
water, 
ceived, 

| 


signals were successfully  re- 
The Willoughby and Lowell idea 
was proved to be practicable, much to 
the satisfaction 
Navy. 


of the officers of the 

This story, beginning with the experi- 
ment in the summer of 1917 on the river 
bank, and ending with the successful 
test on the D-1 on April 26, 1918, is 
established by the testimony, beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Superior officers of 
Willoughby and Lowell in the Bureau of 
Standards, officers of the Navy at Wash- 
ington and at New London, on shore and 
afloat, records of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards and of the Navy, the log of the sub- 


marine and a well kept note book of 


experimented | 


Wil- | 


It refers 


It requests that they be per- | 
| mitted to proceed to the harbor at which 


Among other | 


tract between the Secretary of the Navy | things it says: “The fizet step will be to 


/ on one side, and Rogers and Lyon on | 
| the other, 
| 1917, recited the above mentioned appli- 
cations and the desire of the Department | 
| to use these means of radio communica- 
| tion, and it was agreed that in consid- | 
the United States | 





| of the loop. 
| paratus was changed from Figure 4 to 


They | 
| of Willoughby indicating that they were 
bring the wire inside the hull through a | 
| lead-in at one end of the vessel, but they | 
arrival at New | 


| June 5, 
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Decision Made by Appellate Court ©: 


Willoughby and Lowell combine to prove 
the invention. 

One cannot therefore readily accept 
certain conclusions of the Court of Ap- 
peals set out on pages 830 and 831 of 
the report. The findings of fact are 
there made that on April 25, 1918, on the 
D-1, “not a single test was made of an 
insulated radio conductor mounted along 
the length of the submarine and having 
the ends of the conductor electrically con- 
nected with the hull of the vessel thereby 


,making the hull the lower part of the 


loop;” that on June 5, Willoughby and 
Lowell on the submarine G-3 “repeated 
the installation of the complete wire loop 
disclosed by their Figure 4 * * * 
which was the first loop tested *by them 
on the D-1.” The antennae in Figure 4, 
it will be remembered, are not grounded 
at any point. Again no page 831 it is 
said: “There was no conception (of the 
invention) either by Willoughby or 
Lowell until June, 1918.” On the con- 
trary, the evidence seems to compel the 
conclusion that the idea was conceived 
before April 15, 1918, and that it was 
reduced to practice successfully in the 
form of Figure 2 (not Figure 4), upon 
a submarine on April 26, 1918. 

Between the date of this test and June 
20, 1926, Willoughby and Lowell were 


; continuously engaged in numerous ex- 


periments to determine the precise,form 
in which the apparatus could be most 
successfully employed. In the interval, 
it was discovered that it is highly im- 
portant to prevent the infiltration of sea 
water between the insulation of 2 loop 


| wire and the wire itself, particularly at | 
| the point at which it enters the hull of 


the submarine. For some reason that 
has not been satisfactorily explained, the 


apparatus ceases to function if the bare | 


Wire is exposed to the water. To pro- 


vide for this contingency, special water- | 


tight grounding sleeves were made for 
use in connecting the wire electrically to 
the hull of the boat. 

The final experiment which resulted in 
the standard and most efficient installa- 
tion by Figure 5 must be described at 
some length. Owing to an accident to 
the D-1, the inventors were transferred 
to the G-3. 


use the hull as the lower side of the loop, 


but owing to an emergency, there was | 


not time to provide the water-tight 


ing of the antennae at the ends of the 
boat. 

Consequently they confined their ef- 
forts’ to making an effective entrance 
for the wire amidships. 
like Figure 4 was the result. It was a 
completely insulated loop and the hull 
of the boat did not form a part of it. 
The vessel sailed from New London to 
New York. There was no time at the 
latter place to make the desired installa- 


she would be ordered to sea. At this 


time Lowell left the boat and returned | 


to New London. 


Apparatus Operated 
With Broken Insulation 


merged, the insulation upon the wires 
to the deck was acci- 
dentally destroyed at’ places. Neverthe- 
less the apparatus continued to operafe, 


; much to the surprise of Willoughby, be- 
rough drawing of a submarine showing | cause in his prior experience when the 
a wire grounded at one end to the hull | 


insulation broke down, trouble was 
caused by the penetration of sea water 
underneath the insulation. 

This event led him to remove the lower 
wire along the deck and to ground the 
ends of the upper wire at the bow and 
stern of the boat, using the hull as part 
Thereby in effect the ap- 


Figure 5. This proved, after further ex- 
periment, to be the most effective de- 
vice, especially when the wire at bow and 
stern was protected by watertight 
sleeves. The final and successful test 


| was made on June 20 and the arrange- 
be operated on submerged submarines, | 


ment became the standard installation 
in the Navy and has since been used. ~ 

The events leading up to the installa- 
tion on the G-3 and its subsequent suc- 


| cess are thoroughly corroborated by a 


number of witnesses and documents as 
in the case of the experiments prior 
thereto. 

Much emphasis is placed in the opin- 
ion of the Court of Appeals, however, 


| upon a copy of certain notés on sub- 
| marine work* under date of August 1, 


Their intention in making | hull.” 


the first installation on this boat was to | 





An installation | 
| of the antenna is connected to the hull, 


| nalling instruments. 


| the hull as a part of the loop. 


1919, which bear the typewritten initials | 


dictated by him more than a year after 
the work on the G-3. They contain the 
following paragraph: “June 11, 1918: 
While at sea the insulation 
side of new type loop constructed on 

5, 1918, was found to be defective 


of lower | 
| associate, 


and the bare wire was exposed to the | 


Upon submerging, however, 
I found much to my surprise that the 
loop worked equally as well as when it 


the loop. I therefore cut out the lower 
side of the loop and grounded the ends 


the final loop.” 


On pages 830 and 851 of the opinion | 
of the Court of Appeals this statement | 


is taken as conclusive proof that the idea 
of using the hull as part of the loop was 
first conceived on June 11, 1918, and 
then by Willoughby alone. Taken by 


itself, the language suggests the find- 
the preceding experi- | 
ments and reports are taken into con- | 


ing; but when 
sideration, it does not seem to be justi- 
fied. Indeed, the document under con- 
sideration 
ment of April 25, 1918, and shows that 
therein was used “a closed loop \with 
the hull as a return connection for one 
end.” Moreover, in the same group of 
papers, which includes the document, is 
also found a copy of the memorandum 
oy Willoughby of April 15, 1918, wherein 
the idea of using the hull of the subma- 
rine as one side of the loop is clearly 
disclosed. 

Bearing in mind the difficulties the in- 
ventors had had with the penetration of 
salt water between the wire and its in- 
sulation, the passage from the Wil- 
loughby memorandum of August 1, 1919, 
most probably refers to the unexpected 
operation of the apparatus notwithstand- 





itself *refers to the experi- | 


— 
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Not Followed in Action in Equity 


Device Patented Earlier by John Harris Rog- 
ers Used by Navy for Underwater 
Communication. 


ing the exposvre of wire, rather than 
to a discovery that the hull could be 
used as part of the loop. 

The fixing of June 11, rather than 
April 15, or earlier, as the time of con- 
ception, would have little significance 
were it not for the deduction the 
court that the discovery was made by 
Willoughby alone on the G-3 without the 
cooperation of Lowell. The court held 
that the Patent Office was without au- 
thority to award priority of invention 
to Willoughby and Lowell as joint in- 
ventors. This conclusion was doubtless 
influenced by the earlier assumption that 
prior to installations made jointly by 
Willoughby and Lowell were confined to 
Figure 4, in which the antenna was not 
grounded. But when it is realized that 
the idea of using the hull as part of the 
loop was involved in the prior joint work 
of the two men, as shown by the first 
formal sketch of April 15, and also by 
the installation of Figure 2 on the D-1, 
is clear that the joint application was 


of 


| warranted. 


Rogers contends that Figure 2 is not 
within the spirit of the invention in 
issue. An examination of the language 
of claim 2 of the patent shows that it 


| yeads accurately not only upon Figure 5, 


but also upon Figure 2 and upon the 
drawing of April 15, 1918. Each of these 
installations is described by the lan- 
guage of claim 2 which provides for 
“an insulated radio conductor extending 
longitudinally of the vessel and con- 
nected clectrically at its ends with the 
Rogers says that the expression | 
“extended longitudinally” can only mean | 
an arrangement in which the antgnna | 
extends along the vessel in the direction | 


. | of the length and terminates substan- 
sleeves essential to the efficient ground- | 


tially at the bow and stern, and cannot 


| include an antenna looped back upon it- 


self, as in Figure 2. Moreover, he says 


' that the radio conductor in the patent 
! is electrically connected at both ends 


with the hull but in Figure 2, one end 


while the other is connected to the sig- 


| Argument Termed 


“ee . : 39 
i i | “Technical in Extreme 
tion as it was momentarily expected that | = 


This argument is technical in the ex- 
treme. It gives little weight to the | 
fact that the essential element of the 
invention is found in Figure 2 quite as 
clearly as in Figure 5. The antenna in 
Figure 2 extends longitudinally of the 


7 | vessel, since it begins at the stern and 
When the vessel put to sea and sub- | 


proceeds thence over the support and 
masts to the bow. The fact that it 
returns thence to the point of entrance 
amidship is immaterial. Furthermore, 
the antenna is connected at both ends , 
with the hull of the boat. It is true 
that the end of the antenna, which en- 


‘ ters the interior of the vessel, first passes 


through the electromagnetic instru- 
ments but it is then grounded or elec- 
trically ‘connected to the hull. Even if 
it should be held that upon a strict 
technical reading of the claim, Figure 
2 is not within the issue, it does not fol- 


| low that Figure 5 was not a joint in- 


vention. Willoughby and Lowell worked | 
in close cooperation from the summer } 
or fall of 1917, and are jointly entitled | 
to the conception of the idea of using 
They 
also worked together in making the in- 
stallation upon the G-3. It is true that 
certain events upon the vessel took place 


| on June 11 in the presence of Willoughby | 


alone, but since the fundamental con- | 
ception was common to both, it cannot 
be justly held that Willoughby alone is | 
entitled to the sole credit for the par- 
ticular application of the idea upon 
which he then accidentally fell. Fur- 
thermore between June 11 and June 20, | 
the two men collaborated to produce the 
details of the standard form, which was 
finally adopted. 

Before leaving the case of Willoughby 


| and Lowell, it is necessary to examine ! 
| the 

| their 
| that 


the defendant that 
discovery was not original, ~and 
they derived their knowledge 
through Harry H. Lyon, the defendant’s 
and through certain officials 
and employes of the Government. This 
matter is referred to on page 829 of the 
opinion of the Court of Appeals where } 
it is strongly intimated, if not deter- | 
mined, that information of Lyon’s work 
was improperly withheld from Rogers, 


contention of 


| 


+ tion. 


| his first 


but freely given to Willougyby and 
Lowell. From January to April, 1918, 
Lyon was experimenting upon radio com- 
munication with submarines as an em- 
ploye of the Navy at Key West. He had 
sent to test certain of Rogers’ 
ideas. He made reports to his gupe- 
rior officers, and particularly to Lieuten- 
ant LeClair. He testified that ov or 
about March 22, 1915, he made an é€x- 
periment on the surface with a subma- 
rine with an installation quite similar to 
cessful, he abandoned it. There is no:tes- 
cesful, he abandoned it. There is no'tes- 
timony that a report of this experiment 
was ever made to LeClair or any other 
officer employe of the Government, 
or in fact to anybody else until long 
after the Willoughby and Lowell inven- o 
tion; but it is inferred from the meager 
contents of certain replies of LeClair to 


been 


or 


requests from Rogers as to the progress 
of the work at Key West, and from other 
circumstances, that some valuable infor- 
mation was obtained by Willoughby and 
Lowell through the medium of LeClair 
and Lyon. Jn the month of April, Lyon 
was recalled from Key West and had an 
interview with Willoughby and Lowell 
in Washington before they went to New 
London. When they arrived at New 
London, they worked in close coopera- 
tion with Ensign Stevers, who was 
Lyon’s associate at Key West. Rogers 
requested during the interference pro- 
ceeding the reports made by Lyon to his 
superior officers, and when the docu- 
ments were produced, certain parts dur- 
ing the period from April, 1917,. to 
August, 1918, were eliminated. Wil- 
loughby and Lowell testified that they 
rgceived no information of any sort from 
LeClair or Lyon bearing upon the inven- 
LeClair was unavailable as a wit- 
ness in the interference proceedings, and 
did not testify. For these perhaps other 
reasons, the Court of Appeals found that 


| the testimony of Willoughby and Lowell 


was unreliable on this point. The im- 


| portance of the finding is not perfectly 


clear since the Court ultimately found 
that Willoughby coxceived the invention 
in June, 1918; but it sems altogether 
likely that the Court was especially: in- 
fluenced by the mutilation of the reports 
and believed that the Government had 
acted unfairly towards Rogers. 


Commander LeClair 
Gives His Testimony 
Certain additional evidence has been 
placed before the court in the case at 
bar which leads to a contrary conclusion. 
Lieutenant Commander LeClair was 
present in the court and testified that 
idea of the invention in ‘suit 
came from Willoughby and Lowell and 
was not at any time imparted to him by 
Rogers or Lyon. Besides, it is now 
clear from certain letters of Lyon, pro- 
duced for the first time, that the inter- 
view between Willoughby and LeClair, 
which took place in the first part of 
April, and the report of: Willoughby and 
Lowell of April 15, occurred while Lyon 
was still in Florida and before his con- 
ference with Willoughby and Lowell in 
Washington. Furthermore, it is now 
conceded that there was no mutilation of 
Lyon’s reports to LeClair. The parts 
of the documents eliminated from the 
papers furnished in the interference pro- 
ceedings have been produced. It is ac- 
knowledged that they have no bearing. 
whatever on the matter in issue; so that 
the inference that the reports were muti- 
lated in order to conceal from Rogers 
a discovery of his associate, is without 
foundation. The ease on this point. is 
therefore quite different from that which 
was before the Court of Appeals. It is 
not possible on the evidence before the 
court to conclude that officials of the 
United States conspired to defraud 
Rogers of his due; or that they were 
disloyal to their country in April, 
1918, as to deprive it deliberately ofthe 
services of a man of long scientific ex- 
perience and commit the study of an 
important war problem to two relatively 
inexperienced young men. The reason- 
able conclusion is that at this junctu 
Rogers and Byon had little of merit to 
offer, whilst Willoughby and Lowell had 
hit upon the solution of the difficulty, 
To be continucd in the issue of 
July 26. 
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Railway Exonerated 
In Fatal Accident to 
Man Unloading Cars 









Circuit Court of Appeals Af- 
firms Judgment Finding 
Deceased Victim of 
Own Negligence. 








P: 'L. ANDERSON AND C. L. ANDERSON, AS 
ADMINISTRATORS OF THE GOODS, CHAT- 
TELS AND CREDITS WHICH WERE OF 
THOMAS MCKIE ANDERSON, DECEASED, 
PLAINTIFFS IN ERROR, V. SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY, No, 2609; CIRCUIT 
CourT or APPEALS, FOURTH CIRCUIT. 
Deceased was killed by reason of the 

breaking of stakes supporting poles on 

a railway car which he was engaged in 

unloading. The breaking of the stakes 

was found not to be due to the negli- 
gence of the railway. The danger was 
foreseen by the deceased who rushed | 
into the danger in a heedless and reck- 
less manner, the court below found and 
directed a verdict for the defendant. 

The judgment is affirmed herein. 

In error to the District Court for the | 

X Eastern District of South Carolina. 

L. E. Croft (Williams, Croft & Bus- 
bee and John F. Williams on brief) for 
‘plaintiffs in error, and P. F. Henderson 
«Frank G. Thompkins and Henderson & 
Salley on brief) for defendant in error. 


Verdict Directed for Railway. 

Before Waddill, Parker and Northcott, 
Circuit Judges. Judge Northcott de- 
livered the opinion of the court. The 
full text follows: 

This is an action of law by the ad- | 
‘ministrators of Thomas McKie Ander- 
son, deceased, against the Southern 
Railway Company, a Virginia corpora- 
tion, to recover damages for the death 
of’ Anderson. On the trial of the case, 
a motion for a directed verdict in favor 
of the defendant was granted by the 
judge below and judgment rendered for 
the defendant for the costs—to which 
judgment of the court this writ of error | 
was sued out. 

The defendant received, in the course | 
of its business as a carrier, a flat car’ 
consigned and shipped by Georgia Creo- | 
soting Co., from Brunswick, in the | 
State of Georgia, to Carolina Light & 
Power Company, at Aiken, S. C., loaded 
with 70 telegraph poles, about 30 feet 
in length, each weighing in the neigh- 
borhood of 800 pounds, total weight of 
“the load on the car being approximately 
57;000 pounds. The car was 40 feet long 
and there was approximately five feet 
"space between the poles and the end of 
the car at each end. ° 

Poles Held On Car By Stakes. 

The poles were held in place on the 
car by eight upright standards or stakes, 
mH the butts of which were fastened in 
sockets attached to the car for that pur- 
pose. These standards or stakes were 
braced by twisted wire lines, running 
from one side of the car to the other 
tying the stakes together. Each stake 
-had two of these fastenings or braces, 
one about the middle of the load of poles 
and another near the top of the stakes 
across the top of the load. These stakes 
were green pine saplings about five 
inches in diameter in the center, and cut 
at the butts so as to go into the sockets. 

‘The car in question was shipped from 
Brunswick, Ga., over another line of 
railroad, and was owned by the Atlantic, 
.Birmingham and Atlanta Railroad Com- 
pany, but was accepted by the defend- 
ant company, transported over the de- 
fendant’s line of road to Aiken, S. C., 
and there placed on a side track for the 
purpose of being unloaded by the con- 
signee, the Carolina Light & Power 
Company. 

The car, was placed for unloading on 
the 6th day of July, 1925, and two days 
later, on the 8th, a gang of men in the 
employ of the Carolina Light & Power 
Company started to unload the car. The | 
deceased was foreman of the unloading 
crew. Preparatory to the unloading, de- 
‘eéased and cne of the men under his 
direction went on top of the load and 
proceeded to cut the wires running be- 
tween the stakes across the car. As 
“the wires were cut the load began to set- | 
tle and when the last wire was cut the | 
standards broke on both sides of the 
car, and Thomas Anderson was thrown 
under some of the poles and so injured 
that he died. 

Improper Loading Charged. 

The claim of the plaintiffs is that the 
four stakes used, for holding the load 
in place, were neither sufficient in num- 
Per nor sufficiently strong and that they 
should have been of hardwood or steéel; 
that the use of an insufficient number 
of stakes of an inferior quality consti- 
tuted a defect, amounting to a defect in 
the car itself; that the car was improp- 
erly loaded, and that one of the stakes 
was mildewed and thereby weakened. 

' It is undisputed that in the loading of 
poles of the character of those in this 
instance, new and different stakes have 
tp be used with each load, the stakes 
being destroyed with the unloading. 
Under these circumstances it could 
Hardly be held that an insufficient num- 
her of stakes, or stakes inferior in qual- 
ity could constitute a defect in the car 
itself. They were not parts of the car 
and the car could be used for the pur- 
pose of hauling other classes of freight 
with different stakes or without any 
stakes whatever. 

It is admitted that the car was loaded 
and the load secured in the manner re- 
quired by the rules of the American 
Railway Association und as was cus- 
tomary at the plant of the consignor. 
That it was properly loaded seems to be 
conclusively proven by the fact that it 
carried safely until delivered at the 
point of unloading, and thc evidence is 
uheontradicted that at the time of the 
beginning of the unloading when the de- 
ceased and the fellow employe, Black- 
man, went on top of the load to cut the 
wires the load was solid and did not 
shake or more, 2nd was secure until the 
deceased himself ordered the cutting of 
the last wire which cutting destroyed 
the security of the load. It is uncon- | 
tradicted that as the wires were cut the | 
load began to shake and settle and that | 
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just before the last wire was cut, while 
Blackman and the deceased were on top 
of the load, Blackman said to the de- 
ceased, “Tom, when I cut this wire if 
these stakes break, what is to become 
of me and you?” Deceased said, “we 
would try to stay on the south side, go 
ahead and cut.” Blackman went around 
and cut the wire and everything went, 
all the stakes giving way on both sides 
of the car. 
Foreman Found Negligent. 

If there were an insufficient number 
of stakes, that fact was plainly to be 
seen by the deceased. He was warned 
by his co-worker before the last wire 
was cut and ordered it cut. No agent 
or employe of the defendant company 
was present at the time of the unload- 
ing. It was clearly the duty of the de- 
ceased, as foreman of the unloading 
crew, to see to it that the car was un- 
loaded in a safe manner, a thing which 
could have undoubtedly been done in 
two or more ways. The stakes could 
have been braced from the ground on 
one side so that the poles would only 
roll off on the sides where the skids had 
been set for them to roll off, or the last 
wire could have been cut by some long 
handle instrument. Even if it were im- 
possible to unload the car safely, the 
deceased as foreman should not have 
permitted the unloading in a manner so 
hazardous and dang .ous as was the 
course taken. A man has no right to 
be careless and reckless in the face of 
open and apparent danger, and if he 
proceeds under such circumstances, he 
is guilty of contributory negligence to 
a degree that bars a recovery. The 
load was secure until the deceased him- 
self destroyed the security. In this case 
the evidence establishes contributory 
negligence so clearly as to admit of no 
other reasonable conclusion with regard 
thereto. 


The rule in Federal Courts is that 
where there is no conflict in the evi- 
dence or where no materially different 
inferences may be reasonably drawn 
from the evidence a verdict in accord- 
ance with the law may be directed. 
Delk v. Railroad, 220 U. S. 587. 

In Illinois Central Ry. Co. v. Skagg, 
240 U. S. 66, Mr. Justice Hughes says: 

“It may be taken for granted that 


| the statute does not contemplate a re- 


covery by an employe for the conse- 


| quences of action exclusively his own; 


that is, where his injury does not result 
in whole or in part from the negligence 
of any of the officers, agents, or em- 
ployes, of the employing carrier, or by 
reason of any defect or insufficiency, 
due to its negligence, in its property or 
equipment. * * *” 
Foreman Blamed for Accident. 

The evidence does not disclose any 
fault or negligence on the part of the 
defendant company or its employes and 
it evidently had discharged its entire 


| duty in connection with the transporta- 


tion and delivery of the car. The con- 
dition of the car was apparent to any 
one who ‘would look and was easily to 
be seen by the deceased, who in a heed- 
less and reckless manner rushed into 
danger and thereby iost his life. 

If the Railroad Company owed the 
duty of inspection as to the car in ques- 
tion, especially for the safety of its own 
employes while the car was in transit, 
this duty seems to have been fully per- 
formed, as the car had been inspected 
eight times and was delivered with its 
load intact and secure to the point of 
destination. 

The evidence in this case being insuf- 
ficient. to support a verdict for the plain- 
tiff the learned judge below properly 
directed a verdict for the defendant, and 
the judgment of the District Court is 
therefore affirmed. 

June 3, 1927. 


Rejection Is Reversed 
On Patent for Joint 





Examiners-in-Chief Find Prior 
Art Would Not Function As 
That of Applicants. 
APPLICATION OF NoAH W. Ampwr, AP- 
PEAL 13761; EXAMINERS - IN - CHIEF, 


PATENT OFFICE. ; 
Patent 1635164 for universal joint was 


| granted to Amdur July 12, 1927, on ap- 


plication filed November 18, 1924. 

Munn & Co. for appellant. 

Finding that the prior art would not 
combine to give the function of appli- 
cant’s universal joint, the examiners-in- 
chief (Ruckman, Henry, and Ide) re- 
versed the rejection by the primary ex- 
aminer. The complete text of their opin- 
ion follows: 

This is an appeal from the final rejec- 
tion of claims 1 to 3, inclusive, of which 
the following will serve as an example: 

1. A universal joint, which comprises 
a frame, a pair of segmental bearing 
blocks rotatably mounted within the 
frame adjacent one end thereof for rota- 
tion around an axis at right angles to 
the longitudinal axis of the frame, and a 
journal embraced by said blocks, said 
journal element adapted for rotation 
around an axis at right angles to the 
axis of the blocks. 

The roferences are: 

Johnson, 890656, June 16, 1908; White, 
596729, Jan. 4, 1898. 

We do not think the claims fairly met 
by the references which the examiner 
states meet the terms of the claims. 
White’s ball and socket joint does not 
have the “pair of socket bearing blocks 
mounted * * * for rotation around 
an axis at right angles to the longitudi- 
nal axis of the frame” as called for in the 
claims. The examiner cites Johnson as 
showing a ball made in two halves and 
holds in view thereof there would be no 
invention in making the ball of White in 
two halves. With this change the device 
of White would not function like appel- 
lant’s device for White clamps his bail 
21 to the pipe 26 by means of projecting 
clamping fingers 28 and a clamping ring 
29. There would be no reason for mak- 
ing White’s ball in sections. Appellant’s 
device is specifically quite different from 











| across the State line. 
| these cinders on the new. tracks, the 
| crew was ordered by the conductor in 
| charge to take the empty cars, from 


Transportation 


Judgment Reversed 
In Case of Trainman 
Hurt in Line of Duty 


Court Holds Plaintiff Entitled 
to Action Under Federal 
Liability Act, Although 

Cars Were Empty. 


RicHARD M. KELLEY, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR 
v. NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILWAY 
CoMPANY. No. 4769. Circuit Court 
OF APPEALS, SIxTH CIRCUIT. 


The plaintiff, an employe of the defend- 
ant railway, was injured, while engaged 
as a member of a crew, in the transpor- 
tation of cars from one State to another. 
The court held that the plaintiff was en- 
titled to maintain his sction for injuries 
under the Federal Eniployers’ Liability 
Act although the cars were empty and 
the interstate movement cf cars was in- 
cidental to construction work. 


Error to the District Court for the 
Southern District of Ohio, Eastern Divi- 
sion. Before Denison, Moorman and 
Knappen, Circuit Judges. Judge Moor- 
man delivered the opinion of the court. 
The full text follows: 


The jurisdictional question here de- 
pends on the applicability of the Fed- 
eral Employers’ Liability Act, and that 
in turn upon whether plaintiff and defend- 
ant were each engaged in interstate com- 
merce at the time the plaintiff received 
the injuries for which he sued. The lower 
court held that the plaintiff was not so 
engaged, and directed a non-suit upon 
that ground. Briefly stated, the facts 
are: Defendant was engaged in construct- 
ing tracks for a new yard, one of which 
tracks, known as the “Industrial Lead 
Track,” about three-quarters of a mile 
in length, led from its main interstate 
track to the new yard under construction. 
No freight had been received or delivered 
upon the new tracks. The State line of 
Virigina and West Virginia crossed the 
industrial lead track a few feet east of 
its juncture with the main line. Shortly 
before the injury the crew to which plain- 
tiff belonged had crossed the State line 
to the lead track with an engine and 
caboose. There had been left on one of 
the storage tracks, diverging from the 
lead, by another crew, some cars of 
cinders, which had also been brought 
After unloading 


which the cinders had been dumped, into 
the yard in Virginia, and then to couple 
to some cars loaded with rails, tiles or 
other material and place them along the 
main line. While moving the cars along 
the lead track in obedience to this order, 
but while in the State of West. Virigina, 
the plaintiff received the injuries of which 
he complains. 

The position of defendant is that the 
particular enterprise of ‘constructing the 
new tracks was not interstate commerce, 
and that as the plaintiff was engaged, at 
the time of his injury, in operating a 
train on one of those tracks, and had not 
been engaged in any activity during the 
day save that of operating a train used 
for carrying cars and materials to and 
from those tracks, he likewise was not 
engaged in such commerce. With this 
conclusion we cannot agree. The proof 
shows that the cars which plaintiff’s crew 
was moving at the time of his injury had 
been brought across the State line to be 
unloaded and to be returned to the State 
of Virigina. The movement which re- 
sulted in his injury had as its destination 
another State, Viriginia, which would 
have been reached almost immediately 


; except for the interruption caused by the 





that of the references and we think these : 
differences sufficiently brought out in the | 


appealed claims to be patentable. 
The decision of the examiner 
served, 


is re- 


injury. The case, therefore, is one where 
the injured employe was engaged, as a 
member of a crew, in the transportation 
of empty cars from one State to another. 
His status is not different in any essential 
respect from what it would have been had 
he been engaged in bringing the cars 
loaded with ballast for the new tracks 
from Viriginia into West Viriginia. In 
that case we cannot doubt that his status 


| would be determined, not by the char- 
; acter of work being done in the new yard, 


but by the character of the transporta- 
tion in which he was engaged, that of 
moving freight for his employer from 
one State to another, as definitely inter- 
state commerce in its nature as the trans- 
portation of freight for the public be- 
tween States. The fact that the cars 
were empty, and that their movement 
was incidental to construction work, does 
not give color to his service as against 
the character fixed by the interstate 
movement. In Railroad Co. v. Zachary, 
Admr. 232 U. S. 248, the Supreme Court 
said: “But were it so, the hauling of 
empty cars from one State to another is, 
in our opinion, interstate commerce with- 
in the meaning of the act. Such is the 
view that has obtained with respect to 
empty cars in actions based upon the 
Safety Appliance Act of March 2, 1893 
(27 Stat. 531, c. 196). Johnson v. South- 
ern Pacific Co., 196 U. S. 1, 21; Voelker 
v. Railway Co., 116 Fed. Rep. 867, 873. 
And the like reason applies, as we think, 
to actions founded upon the Employers’ 
Liability Act, which, indeed, is in pari 
materia with the other.” It was argued 
in that case that, inasmuch as the de- 
ceased had not previously participated 
in the movement of interstate freight, 
and his engine had not been attached to 
the interstate cars, he was not employed 
in interstate commerce; but the court 
said: “It seems to us, however, that his 
acts in inspecting, oiling, firing, and pre- 


' paring his engine for the trip to Selma 


were acts performed as a part of inter- 
state commerce, and the circumstance 
that the interstate freight cars had not 
as yet been coupled up is legally insigni- 
ficant.” See Pederson v. Del., Lack. & 
Western R. Co., 229 U. S. 146, 151; St. 
Louis & San Francisco Ry. v. Seale, 229 
U. S. 156, 161. 

The Supreme Court has frequently 
construed the Employers’ Liability Act 
in relation to specific facts, applying the 
tests that the employe, at the time of 
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YOURTS: United States Courts: Jurisdiction: Suits by or Against Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks.—By section 201(c) of Act of March 24, 1923, 
creating Federal Intermediate Credit Bank, it was prescribed that for purposes 
of jurisdiction such banks should be deemed to be citizens of State where 
located. By section 12 of Act of February 18, 1925, United States courts were 
denied jurisdiction of any action or suit by or against any corporation on the 
ground that it was incorporated by or under any act of Congress, unless such 
corporation is one wherein the Government of the United States is owner of 
more than one half of its capital stock, held: The effect of Act of 1923 was to 
exclude Federal incorporation as a ground of jurisdiction, and jurisdiction by 
or against Federal Intermediate Credit Banks has rot been affected by the 
Act of 1925.—Federal Intermediate Credit Bank of Columbia, S. C., v. Mitchell 
et al. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit)—Yearly Index Page 1473, Col. 5 


Volume II). 


FrEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT: 
moval of Causes.—Where injured employe was engaged, as member of a 
crew, in transportation of cars from one State to another, held: Employe 
entitled to maintain his action for injuries under the Federal Employers’ Liabil- 
ity Act although cars were empty and the interstate movement of cars was 
incidental to construction work.—Kelley v. N. & W. Railway Co. (Circuit Court 
of Appeals, 6th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1477, Col. 3 (Volume II). 
NEGLIGENCE: Acts or Omissions Constituting Negligence.—Where, in load- 
ing of poles on railway cars, new and different stakes have to be used with 
each load, held: An insufficient number of stakes, or stakes of inferior quality, 
do not constitute a defect in the car itself—Anderson et al. v. Southern Rail- 
way Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit).—Yearly Index Page 1477, Col. 


1 (Volume IT). 


Federal Courts.—The 

Courts is that where there is no conflict in the evidence or where no ma- 
terially different inferences may be reasonably drawn from the evidence a 
verdict in accordance with the law may be directed.—Anderson et al. v. South- 
ern Railway Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit)—Yearly Indev Page 


RIAL: Verdict: Directed Verdict: 


1477, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


Patents 


TENTS: New Claims Before Appellate Tribunals.—Claims first presented 
to the Examiners-in-Chief, and not admitted by them will not ordinarily 
be considered by the Commissioner on appeal to him, but in this case they were 
considered because the device was simple, the prior art appearing to be sub- 
stantially fully disclosed, and counsel urged commercial advantage in the de- 
Patent 1634939 to Gallman & Haire. 
Patents.)—Yearly Index Page 1464, Col. 5 (Volume II). 
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vice. 


DATENTS: Invention: 


1477, Col. 2 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Dedicated Inventions: Act of 18838: Constitutionality—Act of 
March 3, 1883, authorizing grant of patent without government fee to 
officers of United States upon a dedication by applicant of the invention, is 
within the scope of the patent power granted by the Constitution.— Willoughby 
et al. v. Rogers (District Court, District of Maryland, 1927).—Yearly Index 


Page 1476, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


YLLABI ure printed in such form that they can be cut out and pasted on 
Standard Library-Index and File Cards approximately 3 by 5 
usually employed in libraries, and filed for reference. 


Index and Digest 
Of Latest Federal Court Decisions 





New Function: 

patents, if combined structurally to meet applicant’s claim for universal 
joint would not function like applicant’s joint, and applicant’s joint is specifi- 
sally different from earlier patents, the claims must be allowed. 
1635164 to Amdur. (Examiners-in-Chief, Patent Office) —Yearly Index Page 


inches, 


Interstate Commerce: Re- 


rule in Federal 


(First Assistant Commissioner of 


Universal Joint—When prior art 


Patent 


ATENTS: Equity Suit for Grant of Patent: Inventor Having No Monetary 
Interest.—Equity suit under R. S. section 4915 to compel grant of patent 
may be prosecuted by inventor even though he can reap no monetary reward 


under the patent demanded.—Willoughby et al. v. Rogers (District Court, Dis- 
trict of Maryland, .1927).—Yearly Index Page 1476, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


PATENTS: Joint Invention: Fundamental Conception Joint, Particular Appli- 
cation Sole—When fundamental conception of invention is common to 
two men claiming to be joint inventors, their claim to joint inventorship can- 
not be denied even though one of them alone is entitled to sole credit for a 
particular application of the idea.—Willoughby et al. v. Rogers (District Court, 
District of Maryland, 1927).—Yearly Index Page 1476, Col. 1 (Volume II). 


the injury, must have been engaged in 
interstate transportation or in work so 
closely related to it as to be practically 
a part of it in order to displace State 
jurisdiction. California, ete. v. Davis, 
259 U. S. 182, turned upon the duration 
of the withdrawal of the engine from in- 
terstate commerce as distinguished from 


the interruption of such use and the re- 
turn to it; and in Raymond v. Railway 
Co., 243 U. S. 48, although the employe 
was engaged upon new construction work 
which had not been used in interstate 
commerce, yet unlike the case here, he 
was not engaged in operating a train or 
transporting cars from one State to an- 
other. In New York Central R. R. Co. 
v. White, 243 U. S. 188, the employe was 
guarding tools and materials intended for 
use in the construction of a railroad sta- 
tion and new tracks which, when finished, 
would be used in interstate commerce; 
and Western Railroad Co. v. Yurkonis, 
238 U. S. 439, involved injuries to a miner 
engaged in mining coal which might have 
been used in interstate commerce after 
being mined. These and other cases 
cited by defendant are wholly unlike the 
instant case, where plaintiff was engaged 
in transporting cars—empty, to be sure, 
but not the less commerce under the 
Zachary case—from one State to another. 
This interstate movement fixed the char- 
acter of his service for the time as that 
of interstate commerce and brought him 
within the provisions of the Employers’ 
Liability Act. 
June 10, 1927. 
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Patent Suits Filed 
NOTICE of filing in any court of 

the United States of actions, 
suits or proceedings arising under 
the patent laws, as required by R. 
S. Sec. 4921, as amended Feb. 18, 
1922, c. 58, Sec. 8. 42 Stat. 392; 
Comp. St. Sec. 9467, appear in this 
column currently. The number at | 
beginning of each paragraph indi- 
cates number of patents involved. 
Abbreviations: D.C. N. D. (S. D., 
E. D. W. D.—)—District Court, 
Northern Division); C. C. A.—Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals; Ct. Clms.— 
U. S. Court of Claims. See United 


States Daily Law Digest for court 
decisions in patent cases, 





nena ent 
1550794, R. D. Fay, Magnetotelephone, filed 
July 1, 1927, D. C, S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 
42-177, V. Hammer v. S. Shearn. 

1553993, W. R. Delaney, Millinery box, 


appeal filed June 20, -927, 2d Cir., Doc. ! 
9683, G. H. Brick et al. v. A. I. Namm & 
Son, Ine. 


1572157, M. Morrel, Yarn winding, appeal 
filed April 2, 1927, 2d Cir., Doc. 9611, L. Ma- 
lina et al. v. R. Grisman et al. Deerce af- 
firmed (notice dated June 16, 1927), 

1573116, T, Kobayashi, Thermatologic 





os 


electrode, filed April 8, 1927, D. C., 8 
Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. L 93-M. T° 
Kobayashi v. T. Enari (Enari Electric. Ex. 
perimental & Sales Co.). 7 


1584410, Vendome & Marcoux, Pocket va- 
porizer or spray apparatus, filed June 27, 


1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42-127 - 
cel Franck, Inc., v. A. J. & K. Ce, Ine cl 
1596367, F E. Johnson, Electri 
socket, filed April 8, 1927, D. C. E pw 
es Doc. 3034, J. I. Paulding, Inc., v. E. 
Leviton et al. 
1595863, L. L. Driggs, Jr., 
vice for radio 


» Ss. D 


gs Indicating de- 
; receiving apparatus, fil 
April 26, 1927, D. C., E. W N. Y, a 
3090, A. Dorsey v. Pilot Electric Co. 

_ 1598819, J. B. Hill, Apparatus for remov 
ing ink from printing press inking rolls, 
filed Nov. 16, 1926, D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. 
Div.), Doe, 2054, Clean-A-Press Machine 
Co. v. C. Howard Co. Dismissed without 
prejudice, June 8, 1927. 

Re. 13436, F. G. Perkins, Glue and method 

of making same, filed May 23, 1927, D. C., 
W. D. Ky. (Louisville), Doc. E 484, Perkins 
Glue Co. v. Adler Mfg. Co. et al. 
_ Re. 15535, L. Del Tureo, Terrazzo floor- 
ing and method of laying same, filed May 
27, 1927, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 3139, L. 
Del. Turco v. Traitel Marble Co. 


Re. 15641, J. H. Emery, Artificial fruit 
and method of making, filed June 29, 1927, 
D. C., N. D. Ohio (E. Div.), Doc. 2348, 
J. H. Emery v. S. H. Kress & Co. Doc. 


2349, J. H. Emery v. F. W. Woolworth Co. 
Doc. 23850, J. H. Emery v. S. S. Kreske Co. 
= 2351, J. H. Emery v. McCrory Stores 

0. 

Re 15815, I. K. Trau, Cap, filed Jan. 23, 
1926, D. C., W.D. Ky. (Louisville), Doc. E 
411, Interlocutory decree holding patent 
valid, injunction granted June 8, 1927. 

Des. 62630, P. I. Ansorge, Lighting fix- 
ture part, appeal filed Dec. 28, 1926, 2d Cir., 


Doc. 9498, Empire Lighting Fixture Co., 
Inc., v. Practical Lighting Fixture Co., Inc. 
Decree affirmed (notice dated June 16, 
1926). 

Des. 63898, W. D. Haxiland, Bowl, filed 
July 1, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 42- 


174, T Haviland & Co., Inc. v. E. W. Ham- 
mond. 

Des. 65066, M. Klein, Dining room lighting 
fixture, filed June 20, 1927, D. C., S. D. N. 
Y., Doc, E 42-108, Shapiro & Aronson, Inc., 
v. Jonick Sirken Co., Inc. 


Des. 68828, P. L. Pendleton, Panel for 
radio dials, filed May 4, 1927, D. C.. E. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 3105, Martin-Copeland v. S. S. 
Kresge Co. 
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Books and Publications 














New Books Received by Library of Congress 





List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, 
books in foreign languages, official documents and 
children’s books are excluded. Library of Con- 





American digest. Current digest (Amer- 
ican digest system) v. 1, 1926, annual 
edition, containing the Decennial di- 
gests and the  key-number series, 
volumes 1A to... a digest of all cur- 
rent decisions of the American courts, 
as reported in the National reporter 








system and the state reports, January | 


1, 1926 to... 


cumulating and super- | 


seding the 1926 semi-annual and the | 


August, 1926 to. . 
of the Current digest. 
edited by the editorial 
American digest system. 
Paul, West, 1927. 
Baldwin, Josephine L. Worship for 
juniors, a textbook in the standard 
course in teacher training, outlined and 
approved by the International council 
of religious education 219 p. 
(Specialization series) N. Y., Printed 
for the Teacher training publishing 
association by the Methodist book con- 
cern, 1927. 27-14019 
| Barlow, T. D. Woodcuts & engravings 
by Albrecht Durer, 
scribed. 48 p. Cambridge, 
Printed at the University press, 1926. 


Prepared and 
staff of the 
vii. St 
27-14014 


Boeckel, Florence Brewer. The effort of 
the United States to bring about world 
peace; plans of the founders of this 
republic and of its statesmen to abolish 
war. 21 p, second edition. 
ton, D. C., National council for pre- 
vention of war, 1927. 27-14002 

Boeckel, Florence Brewer. Progress of 
the centuries toward world organiza- 
tion. 23 p. Washington, D. C., Na- 
tional council for prevention of war, 


- monthly editions | 


collected & de- | 
Eng., | 


gress card number is at end of last line. | 





1926. 27-7379 
Gt. Brit. War office... . Pay duties man- 
ual. Instructions relating to the pay 
duties of sub-accountants responsible 
for making payments to military and 
civilian personnel. 1926. 114 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1926, 
27-7357 
Harris, David Fraser. Nerves, master- 
system of the body. 222 p., illus. (The 
modern health books) London, Faber 
and Gwyer, 1927. 27-13990 
Lamson, Alexander QO. Special higher 
mathematics. 70 p., illus. Jersey City, 
N. J., Palisades publishers, 1927. 


27-13988 

Mitchell, Samuel Alfred. The funda- 
mentals of astronomy, by... and C, 
G. Abbot. 307 p., illus. N. Y., Van 


Nostrand, 1927. 27-13983 
Smith, Rennie. Military service in the 
British Empire; do we want conscrip- 
tion? 11 p. London, National council 
for prevention of war, 1927. 27-7369 
Terrill, Ada Thurman. An outline course 
in Bible study ...177 p., illus. W. Y,, 
Revell, 1927. 27-14018 


| Things men die for, by “C;” with six 
27-6932 | 


illustrations by Van Werveke. 
N. Y., Putman, 1927. 


175 p. 
27-14004 


| Williams, Samuel Cole. Historical sketch 


Washing- | 


1927. 27-14001 
Buxton, Harold Jocelyn. Armenia and 
the settlement. 9 p. London, The | 
Armenian bureau, 1919. 27-6693 | 
Carmichael, Amy Wilson. Raj, brigand 


chief; 


ing, feats of strength, escapes and tor- 
tures, his robbery of the rich and 
generosity to the poor, his sincere con- 
version to Christianity and his tragic 
end. With forewords by the Bishop of 
Madras, the Bishop of Tinnevelly, the 


T. H. Somervell 
p., illus. 
co., limited, 1927. 
Catharine I], empress of Russia. 
moirs of Catherine the Great, trans- 
lated by Katharine Anthony. 337 p., 
illus. N. Y., Knopf, 1927. 27-140338 


3d ed. 312 


Collins, Archie Frederick. The boy’s book | 


of experiments. 315 p., illus. N. Y., 
Crowell, 1927. 
Conrad, Arcturus Z. The seven finalities 
of faith. 224 p. Philadelphia, The 
Sunday school times, 1926. 
Davis, William Stearns. The 
French revolution as told in fiction. 


(Reading with a purpose. 26.) 38 p. 


Chicago, American library associa- | 
27-26595 | 


: tion, 1927. 
Dearborn, Frances Ross. Course 
of study in Indian life, by . .. Ernest 
Horn ... Georgia M. Brown. 74 p., 
illus. (Iowa. University. College of 
education. College of education se- 
ries no. 18.) Iowa City, The Uni- 
versity, 1926. 27-27099 
Descartes, Rene. . . . Selections. 403 p. 
(The modern student’s library.) N. 

.  Y., Seribner, 1927. 27-14024 
Estes, Mabel. Life’s wisdom, by Mabel 
Estes. V. 1, Seattle, 1927. 27-14025 
Fairchild. Henry Pratt. The founda- 
tions of social life. 287 p. (Social 
science series.) N. Y., Wiley, 1927. 
27-14000 

Fansler, P. E. House heating with oil 
fuel. 2d ed... . 354p., illus. N. Y., 


1927. 27-14012 
Gt. Brit. Admiralty. Royal naval hand- 
book of field training. 1926. By 


authority of the lords commissioners 
of the Admiralty. 36 p., illus. London, 


H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 27-7373 
Gt. Brit. Board of education. ... Report 
of H. M. inspectors on workshop 
courses of instruction in technical 


schools for workers in the mechanical 
engineering trades. April, 1926. 11 
p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 
27-6383 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. . . . Instructions 
as to the survey of life saving appli- 
ances. 189 p. illus. London, H. M. Sta- 
tionery off., 1926. 27-7349 
Gt. Brit. Board of trade. . . . The inter- 


national code of signals for use of all | 


nations. Prepared under the authority 
of the Board of trade. 20th ed. 553 p. 
illus. London, H. M. Stationery off., 
1926. 

machinery committee. . . . Rating of 
machinery. 
appointed under section 24 of the Rat- 


| ing and valuation act, 1925. 11 p. Lon- | 


don, H. M. Stationery off., 1926. 
27-6378 
Gt. Brit. War office. .. . Instructions for 
practice anti-aircraft artillery. 1926 
... The War office, 19th June, 1926. 





i 20 p. London, H. M. Stationery off., 


22d and M Streets, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


eeccceee Position 


Type of 
Business.... 


City and 
State 


27-13984 | 


27-14020 | 


Heating and ventilating magazine co., | 


Report of the committee | 


the true story of an Indian | 
Robin Hood driven by persecution to | 
dacoity; an account of his life of dar- 


Bishop of Travancore & Cochin, and | 
| Co is f A ican, Briti 

Seiden, Beclay, Suviee & | mparison 0 merican, British 
20-14027 | 
Me- | 





27-7355 | 
Gt. Brit. Ministry of health. Rating of | 
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and dedicatory address; dedication of 
a granite marker at site of William 
Nelson’s home and of Nelson’s chapel 
where Bishop Asbury first preached in 
the Tennessee country, 1788. Holston 
annual conference, October 8, 1926. 
Erected by the S. C. Williams Bible 
class of Munsey memorial church, 
Johnson City, Tennessee, on farm now 
owned by Mr. Richard Carr, two miles 
from Johnson City. 6 p. n. p., 1926. 

27-6582 





Government Books 
and Publications 








Bulletin “B” (Revised July 1, 1927). In- 
come Tax, Withholding of Income Tax 
at the Source, and Information at the 
Source. Issued by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, Treasury Department. 
Price, 10 cents. 27-26790 

and 
German Standards for Metal Fits. By 
Irvin H. Fullmer, Associate Physicist, 
Bureau of Standards. Technologic 
Papers of the Bureau of Standards, 
No. 344. Price, 10 cents. 27-26789 

Date Culture in Egypt and the Sudan. 
By Silas C. Mason, Horticulturist, 
Office of Crop Physiology and Breed- 
ing, Bureau of Plant Industry. De- 
partment of Agriculture Bulletin No. 
1457. Price, 25 cents. Agr 27-475 

Factors Influencing the Severity of the 
Crazy-Top Disorder of Cotton. By C. 
J. King, Associate Cgronomist, and H. 
F. Loomis, Assistant Agronomist, 
Office of Cotton, Rubber and Other 
Tropical Plants, Bureau of Plant In- 


dustry. Department of Agriculture 
Bulletin No. 1484. Price, 15 cents. 
Agr 27-474 

Handbook of Official Hay Standards. 


Prepared by Edward C. Parker, K. B. 
Seeds and W. H. Hostermap, Hay, 
Feed and Seed Division, Bureau of 


Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture. Price, 10 cents. 
Agr 27-472 


| List of References on Vocational Guid- 


ance: Issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Department of the Interior. 
Free at the Bureau. [E14-1084] 
Marine Insurance and General Average, 
Comparative American Legislation and 
the York-Antwerp Rules. Published 
by the Central Executive Council, 
Inter-American High Commission. 
Free at the Commission. 27-26787 
Neufchatel and Cream Cheese; Farm 
Manufacture and Use. By K. J. Mathe- 
son, Dairy Manufacturing Specialist, 
and F. R. Cammack, Agent in Dairy- 
ing, Bureau of Dairy Industry, in con- 
nection with Bureau of Home Econo- 


mics. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 960, De- 
partment of Agriculture. Price, 5 
cents. 


Rules and Regulations of the Hawaii 
NationalPark. Free at the National 
Park Service. 2383-26310] 


Study of the Windows of Window En- 


velopes for the Purpose of, Developing 
Standard Specifications. By R. E. Lof- 
ton, Associate Physicist, Bureau of 
Standards. Technologic Papers of the 
Bureau of Standards No. 343. Price, 
5 cents. 27-26788 
State School Improvement Associations, 
By Edith A. Lathrop, Assistant 
Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau 
of Education. Rural School Leaflet, 


No. 42. Issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Price, 5 cents. E27-153 
Technical News Bulletin of the Bureau 
of Standards.’ Subscription price 26 
cents a year. 25-26527 
Rules and Regulations of the Petrified 
Forest, National Monument, Arizona, 
Free at the National Park Service, 
[25-26730] 


Date 
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| 
| 
| 
| 





The Weekly Index 


is published in every Monday issue. 
reference used is the Yearly 


The page 


index Number 


which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 








PAGE TWELVE 


Peons of Mexico 
Called Unsuited 


As Immigrants 


Race Conflicts With Ameri- 


cans Cited by Representa- 
tive Box as Reason for 
Barring Laborers. 


Races conflicts that have occurred be- 
tween Mexicans and Americans in Texas, 
Colorado and Arizona, and reports from 
the hospital and 
social workers and from 


court records, 
charity boards, 
other sources demonstrate the undesir- 
ability of the 
grants, 
sentative Box 


press, 


Mexican peons as immi- 
Repre- 


of Jacksonville, 


“seasonal’ ’or otherwise, 
(Dem.), 


Tex., a member of the House Committee 


on Immigration, announced in a written 


statement, July 
a series of 
has issued against permitting 
rary” labor to be brought into the United 
States, whether Mexican peons, Negroes 
from the West Indies, French-Canadians 
from the St. Lawrence Valley, or Chinese 
coolies. He said many thousands of these 
so-called temporary immigrant laborers 
are still in the country without there 
being adequate authority to enforce their 
return across the border. 


Avoidance of Head-Tax Sought. 


The full text of Mr. 
follows: 

Those who ask for the admission of 
“seasonal” labor from the peon mass 
across the Rio Grande can get it only by 
the suspension, repeal or violation of the 
literacy and contract labor provisions of 
the immigration laws. They usually 
to avoid the head-tax and passport and 
visa fees and want lax examinations for 
diseases and crime records. In order to 
lessen the public’s objection to such im- 
migration, labor importers and labor sell- 
ing agencies, and the interests they serve, 
including utility companies. mining in- 
terests and many others, usually assum- 
ing to speak in the name of farmers, use 
the terms “temporary.” “periodic,” or 
“seasonal” in with their re- 
quests, whether they be for Negroes from 
the West Indies, French-Canadian work- 
ers from the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
or Chinese coolies from across the Pa- 
cific. Such demands are ever before Con- 
gress. The questions they raise are 
local nor temporary. 


9 


3. It was the third of 
Box 


“tempo- 


statements which Mr. 


Box’s statement 


seek 


connection 


neither 
so-called tempo- 
often with their 

introduced 


Many thousands of 
rary immigrant laborers, 
families, who have been 
permitted to remain by divers means, 
legal and illegal, are yet in the country. 
Question of Return Considered. 

How is their return to be enforced? 
While thousands of them are dispersed 
over several States in the service of 
many employers. who will guard them? 
In whose custody they? Shall em- 
plovers hold them like the serfs, peons 
and coolies which many them are at 
home? Some _ have this; 
others want to do it. the United 
States immigration guards at public ex- 
pense keep watch over them as though 
Either is a form of 
forbidden by the 
If they are 


or 


are 


of 
done 
Shall 


they were convicts? 
peonage slavery. 
letter and spirit of the law. 
not thus held in custody or surveillance, 
what will prevent them from going 
where they please and staying if they 
please? Hosts of the most undesirable 
kinds Nave entered and stayed in this 
manner. causing this element of our pop- 
ulation to increase rapidly. Let the citi- 
zen of Texas, the Southwest and the 
Middle West look about him and see. 

Speaking of 72,862 Mexican 
admitted “under the Department's ex- 
ceptions” by the preceding administra- 
tion, the Commisisoner General Im- 
migration, in his annual report of 1921, 
at page Says: 

“Of this number 21,400. deserted their 
employment and disappeared * * end 
* * * 15,652 are still in the employ of 
their original 

This made 
sion and the time for the 
temporary laborers. Those 
“deserted” and “disappeared,” 
still in the employ their 
constituted more than one-half of 
72.362 imported during the years men- 
tioned. They must accept the wages and 
conditions given or be classed and treated 
as deserters and become subject to im- 
mediate deportation as were the 
mentioned. Facts of the same 
are stated in other annual reports 
official documents. 

Centers of Misery Reported. 

I have an extensive, though incom- 
plete, file of newspaper clippings, per- 
sonal letters, reports of charity boards, 
and court recérds, showing how masses 
of these unfortunate people, usually 
poverty stricken, often sick and starving, 
and frequently criminal, have collected 
in such cities Dallas, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Galveston, Denver, Los An- 
geles, numerous to be all named, 
and formed communities of misery eon- 
stituting a heavy charge 
payers and charitable people 
among whom they had 
dumped when their importers 
through with them for the time. 

“In Los Angeles, where approximately 


or 


of 


dy 


importers.” 

long after the 
return of these 
who had 


was 


ot 


and 


as 


too 


upon and 
drifted or 


were 


many 


21,400 | 
import 


(YEARLY 74750) 
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laborers ; 


admis- 
i 


and those | 
importers, | 
the | 





; its cases 


upon the tax- | 


been | 


5 per cent of the population is Mexican, | 


the Outdoor Relief Division states that 
27.44 per cent of its cases are Mexican. 
The Bureau of Catholic Charities re- 
ports that 53 2-3 per cent of its cases 
are Mexicans who consume at 


per cent of the budget. 


least 50 | 
Twenty-five per | 


cent cf the budget of the General Hos- | 


pital is used for Mexicans who comprise 
48 per cent of its cases. The City Ma- 
ternity Service reports 6212 per cent of 


1478) _ 





Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 


of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 





bseription by Mail: 
$10.00 per Year. 


Summary of All News Gatained | in S Talay s Issue 


Aeronautics 
Air Mail service has cost $17,245,220 
since May, 1918. 
Page 3, Col. 1 
Admiral Eberle says flight to Hawaii 
has demonstrated planes will de- 
veloped 'to stage where they can be used 
in long-range defense. 


be 


Page 3, Col. 4 

Chairman Shipping Roard ex- 
plains purpose of attempted flight by 
plane from deck of Leviathan. 
Page 9, 


of 


Col. 7 
° 
Agriculture 
Daily fruit, vegetable, meat, butter, 
cheese and grain market price analyses. 
Page 5 
Grain crop of Europe damaged by 
storms in week ending July 21, 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Wheat area of Argentina estimated 
coughly at 19,000,000 acres. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Poultry exchange at New York 
favored to facilitate handling of ship- 
ments. 


is 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Automotive Industry 


Automotive trade opportunities of the 
world reviewed by Department of Com- 
merce. 

Col. 5 

Ger- 


Page 9, 


British tariff on tires reduces 
man sales, 


Page 9, Col. 6 


. Wve 
Banking-Finance 
Comptroller of the Currency 
McFadden Act is, operating 
strengthen the national banking 
tem. 


Says 
to 


svVs- 


Col. 7 


report 


Page 1, 
Federal Reserve Board weekly 
yn credits to individual accounts. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Federal Reserve Board confers trust 
powers on seven national banks and re- 
ports absorption of one state bank. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
4th Cir., affirms 
ng Federal Courts have 
involving Fed- 
oral Intermediate Credits Banks (Fed- 
ral Intermediate Credit Bank. of Co- 
iumbia, S. C., a. Chas. S. Mitchell et al.) 
Page 7. Col. 5 
to replace Egyptian in 
= 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Accumulative statement of the condi- 
tion of the United States Treasury. 
Page 7 


Court of Appeals. 
judgment holdi 
no jurisdiction 


in cases 


New currency 
Palestine. 


Financial condition in Japan declared | 


to remain unimproved. 
Pag 


Foreign Exchange rates. 


ge 7, Col. 


Page 7 


See “Ruilroawds, 


Books-Publi ications 


New books received at the Library of 
Congress. 
Page 11, 
Publications issued by the Govern- 
ment, 
, Page 11, Col. 7 
Y ° 
Chemicals 


English firm manufactures new paint 
said to preserve and color stone and 
concrete and act as preservative coat- 
ing for iron work. 

Page 1, 


Child Welfare 


Col. 4 


Bureau of Education discusses effect 


of lay school hours on welfare of chil- 
dren. 
Page 2, Col. 4 


Civil Service 


Eight vacancies in government serv- 


ice announced by Civil Service Commis- | 


sion, 


Coal 


Weekly 


Page 4, Col. 6 


production review. 
Page ¥, Col. 3 


Commerce-T rade 


Commercial attache at Shanghai re- 
ports business in Chine conducted 
usual without need for unusual credit 
precautions. 


coal 


as 


t, Col. 3 
Financial condition in Japan declared 
o remain unimproved. 


Page 


Page 7, Col. 1 
Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
price analysis. 
Page 5 
indefinitely the 
tariff. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
May balance of trade favorable to 
Canada by more than $15,000,000, 
Page 9, Col. 6 


Daily commodity 


Honduras postpones 
effective date of its new 


Construction 
Germany in market for asbestos roof- 


Col. 6 


> 

ing, according to weekly of 
| world trade opportunities. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

English firm manufactures new paint 

said to preserve and color stone and 

concrete and act as preservative coat- 

ing for iron work. 


survey 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Corporations 


Board of Tax Appeals rules excise 
taxes levied upon manufacturer and 
added by him to sales price of goods 
are not deductible as taxes 
Arms Co). 

Page 8, Col. 2 

General Counsel Memorandum hold- 
ing consolidated return must cover 
period beginning with date of affiliation 
of 


Cotton 

Full text of report approving sched- 
ules providing for elimination of routes 
via Montgomery, Ala., in connection 
with joint rates on cotton. 

Page 6, Col. 

Hearings announced in investigations 

of rates on cottonseed. 


concerns. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


ec 
°o 


Page 6, Col. 7 

cotton market price analysis. 

Page 5 

Egyptian Parliament passes legisla- 

tion to liquidate advances to cotton 
growers. 


Daily 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Court Decisions 
Index and Law 


Nee Digest 


Special 


on Page 11. 


Customs 
Customs Court classifies wild mustard 
screenings at 10 per cent ad valorem. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Customs Court fixes duty on bauxite 
ore at 10 per cent. 
9, Col. 7 
on Mexi- 


Page 
Customs Court reduces duty 
can pottery. 
Page 9, Col. 1 
Education 


Bureau of Education discusses effect 
of lay school hours on welfare of chil- 
dren. 

Page 2, Col. 4 


Electrical Industry 


Opportunities for sale of household 

electrical equipment included in weekly 

| world survey by Department of Com- 
merce. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Bureau of Standards finds artificial 

daylight lamps most practical for read- 

ing. 


Foodstuffs 


Daily fruit, vegetable, meat, 
and butter market price analyses. 
Page 5 


Page 3, Col. 6 


cheese 


Forei gn Affairs 


Resolution requesting Interparlia- 
nentary Union to appeal for armament 
‘eduction to be discussed at Paris con- 
ference in August. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

New currency to replace Egyptian in 
Palestine. 

Page 7, Col. 4 

Financial condition in Japan declared 
:0 remain unimproved. 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Gov't Personnel 


Daily decisions 
counting Office. 


by the General Ac- 


Page 4, Col. 1 
¥ 3 . ~Y 
Gov't Topical Survey 
Maj. Gen. John A. Lejuene describes 
the organization, personnel and activi- 


ties of the United States Marine Corps. 
Page 4, Col. 3 


Hardware 


*-World hardware trade opportunities 
reviewed by Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Home Economics 


Cost of living declined in 1926 in 16 
out of 19 cities covered by survey. 
Page 4, Col. 


| Immigration 
| Cc 


tepresentative Box cites race con- 
flicts between Mexicans and Americans 
as one reason for excluding Mexican 

peons from this country. 
Page 12, Col. 


Inland Waterways 


1 


Expenditure 
ized for 
Montreal. 


improvement to harbor at 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Insurance 
Right of ship owner 


agent for 


Mexicans, uring per cent of | 


cent of 
Welfare 


its cases Mexicans, using per 


ild 
cent 


73 
73 
Nursing and Division of Ch 
both that 10 of their 
clients are Mexican, the Day 
Home of the Children’s Hospital 23 per 
cent of the children cared. for 
12 the 


Department cases are 


state per 


and in 
are Mexi- 
Out Pa- 
Mexican,” 


can, while per cent of 
tient 
Says one report. 

Similar reports come from a 
Long Beach, San Diego City and County, 
San Bernardino, Orange, Santa Barbara | 
and Fresno Counties, all in California. 


From at least three States—Texas, 


Arizona and Colorado—come accounts of 
serious race conflicts between Mexicans 
and Americans, demonstrating that their 
race problem. 
These widely and fairly gathered reports 
from the public press, from hospital and 
charity 

workers, 


presence raises another 


court records, social 


personal correspondents, 


boards, 


in volume and weight. One acquainted 
with the facts can only smile when he 
hears remarks that these people are de- 
sirable immigrants and that they should 


| be admitted because they do not stay 


long. 


(Elmira | 


of $12,000,000 author- | 


to | 


and 
, other reliable sources, are overwhelming | 


cancel marine insurance policy on which 

representative had paid Premiums and 

which owner failed to repay, is carried 

| to Supreme Court of the United States, 

(Ruby Steamship Corp. v. Johnson & 
| Higgins.) 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Iron and Steel 


Vice President of Bethlehem 
Corporation opposes increased tariff on 
fluorspar. 

Page 9, Col. 4 

English firm manufactures new paint 
said to preserve and color stone and 
concrete and ‘act as preservative coat- 
ing for iron work. 


Page 1, Col. 4 


. . 
Judiciary 
Treasury Department decision requir- 
ing signed statement of attorneys or 
agents be placed on documents filed as 


evidence. 
Page 8, Col. 1 


Labor 
Cost of living declined in 1926 in 16 
out of 19 cities covered by survey. 
Page 4, 


Col. 1 


Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Army in cooperation with Air Corps 


| and Coast Artillery. 


Steel 


Estonia requires foreigners to obtain | 


permits to work in that country. 
Page 9, Col. 6 
Department of Labor weekly review 
of labor disputes, 
3, Col. 4 


Page 


Manufacturers 


for 
mounted. 


improved uni- 


(Noah 


Patent allowed 
versal joint rotably 
Amdur). 

Page 11, Col. 2 

Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities. 


WT? 
Milling 
Board of Tax Appeals denies milling 
company deduction for obsolescence of 
property due to closing of business be- 
cause of prohibition laws (W. H. Has- 
kell and Charles M. Haskell). 
Page 8, Col. 6 
Weekly review of world trade oppor- 
tunities shows field for flour mill ma- 
chinery in Constantinople. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 5 


Daily grain market price analysis. 


Page 5 | 


Grain crop of Europe damaged by 
storms in week ending July “1. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Wheat area of Argentina estimated 
roughly at 19,000,000 acres. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Motion Pictures 


Germans invent supersensitive film 
for taking night motion pictures in 
yrdinary light. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Motion pictures superseding bull 

' fights in popularity in Mexico. 
Page-3, Col. 3 


Municipal Gov't 


Cost of living declined in 1926 in 16 
out of 19 cities covered by survey. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


National Defense 


Resolution requesting Interparlia- 
mentary Union to appeal for armament 
reduction to be discussed at Paris con- 
ference in August. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Admiral Eberle says flight to Hawaii 
has demonstrated planes will be de- 
veloped to stage where they can be used 
in long-range defense. 

Page 3, Col. 

Cavalry and airplanes to stage ma- 
neuvers at Fort Bliss. 

Page 3, Col. 4 

“Soldier’s Song” is added to library 
of Army bands for ceremonial use. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

Total of 28.851 civilians now in train- 

ng camps. 4 
Page 1, Col. 

Maj. Geu. John re Lejuene desta 
the organization, personnel and activi- 
ties of the United States Marine Corps. 

Page 4, Col.3 

Veterans’ Bureau publishes list of 50 
wars and other disturbances: in which 
United States Army has been engaged 
since 1859. 





Page 3, Col. 2 
Surplus cotton uniforms purchased in 
war for Army to be redyed olive drab. 
| Page 4, Col. 7 
| Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps, 
| Page 4, Col. 6 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Navy Department. 
Page 4, Col. 5 
Orders issucd to the personnel of the 
War Department. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
antiaircraft armaments to~ be 
by Ordnance Department of 


New 
tested 


(Fede ‘al Jurisdiction 
Denied in Bank Suit: 


LContinued ile Page 7.| 
stock is by the Government of 
the United States; the proviso contained 
in 12 expressly excludes such 
corporations from the operation of sec- 
| tion 12. Most certainly, therefore, the 
former act is not embraced within the 
latter. And it is equally certain that 
, the former is not inconsistent with the 
latter; for a provision excluding Fed- 
eral jurisdiction in a certain class of 


owned 


section 


j cases could not possibly conflict with a | 


| Veterans. 


, tion and taxation rights over 


Page 1, ¢€ vol. 6 | 

7 ’ j 

Oil | 
World trade possibilities for sale of 
lubricating oils and greases are re- 


viewed by Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 5 


Packers 
World trade opportunities reviewed | 
by Department of Commerce. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
Daily meat and livestock market price 
analysis. 
Page’5 


Patents 


Patent 
courts. 


filed in the various 


suits 


Col. 4 
Digest 


Page 11, 
See Special Index and Law 


on Page 11. 
Postal Service 


Chairman of Shipping Board ex- 
plains purpose of attempted flight by 
plane from deck of Leviathan. 

Page 9, Col, 7 

Air Mail service has cost $17,245,220 
since May, 1918. 

Page 3, Col. 1 

Weight‘ limit of 11 pounds fixed on 
parcel post packages for Hong Kong. 

Page 4, Col. 6 


| Prohibition 


Board of Tax Appeals denies milling 
company deduction for obsolescence of 
property due to closing of business be- 
cause of prohibition Jaws (W. H. Has- 
kell and Charles M. Haskell). 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Board of Tax Appeals rules that re- 
newable liquor license invalidated by 
Prohibition had property value deduct- 
able as loss from income in 1919 when 
it became void (William Zakon). 

Page 8, Col. 4 


Public Health 


Pulse beat counts said to be best 


simple health test. 


Page 2, Col. 7 


Public Lands 


Tract of land in New Mexico to be 
opened to homesteaders, with preferen- 
tial right to entry given World War 


Page 5, Col. 7 
Government to act as agency in sale 
of reclaimed lands on Vale and Owyhee 
reclamation projects. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Great White | 
Park, Utah, 
unscalable | 


ascends 
National 
an 


Californian 
Throne in Zion 
previously considered 
mountain, 

Page 3. Col. 5 
says western 
jurisdic- 
all lands 
States in 


Representative Winter 
States should have the same 
borders as do 


within their 


the east. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


Public Utilities 


Interstate Commerce Commission an- 


| nounces reopening of hearings on order 








| 
| 


| Railway 


| provision 


| included as section 1025 of Title 
| withstanding the inclusion also of sec- 


requiring railroad and telegraph com- 
panies to establish system of deprecia- | 
tion accounting. 


Radio 


Full text of decision by District 
Court, Md., adjudging John A. Wil- 
loughby and Percival D. Lowell entitled 
to patent on submarine radio. 


Page 1, Col. 1 


Page 10 
Federal Radio Commission announces 
revised schedule of hearings on fre- 


; quency changes. 


Page 1, Col, 3 


Railroads 


Court of Appeals, 4th Cir., affirms 
judgment holding railroad company not 
responsible for fatal necident due to 
carelessness of employe of another con- 
cern. (Anderson v. Southern Railway 
Co.). 

Page 11, Col, 1 

Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit, re- 
verses lower court and sustains plain- 
tif in maintenance of action against 
railway. (Kelley v. Norfolk & Western 
Co.). 

Page 11, Col. 3 

Full text of report approving sched- 
ules providing for elimination of routes 
via Montgomery, Ala. in connection 
with joint rates on cotton. 

Page 6, Col. 5 

Continuation of report allowing three 
railroad systems in West to reduce 
freight rates, to and from California, to 
meet competition of ships. 

Page 6, Col, 1 

Class 1 railroads show decrease in | 
fuel costs in May. 

Page 6, Col. 6 | 
Hearings announced iy investigations | 
rates on cottonseed, 

Pa 6, Col. 7 | 


of 


ge 


excluding jurisdiction in a 
wider class, but excepting from the lat- 
ter provision cases covered by the ‘for- 
mer. In this connection, it is worthy of 
note that, in the Code enacted by Con- 
gress as contiining prima facie the laws 
in force December 7, 1925, section 
201 (c) of the Act of March 4, 1925, is 
12, not- 
tion 12 of the Act of February 13, 1925, 
as section 42 of Title 28. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the 
effect of the Act of 1925 is merely to 
exclude Federal incorporation as a 
ground of Federal jurisdiction, except in 
the case of corporations, more than half 
of whose stock is owned by the Gov- 


—~ 


| Board 
| for 


| Wool 


Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces reopening of hearingg¢ on order 
requiring railroad and telegraph com- 
vanies to establish system of deprecia- 
tion accounting. 

Page 1, Col. } 
rate complaints. 

Page 6. 
rate decisions. 

Page 6, Col. 4 


Summary of 
Col. 4 


Summary of 


Reclamation 


Government to act as agency 
of reclaimed lands on Vale 
reclamation projects. 


in sale 
and Owyhee 


Page 5, Col. 1 
~Y . 
Science 
Smithsonian Institution scientist dis- 
cusses possibilities of sea life as source 
to augment future food supply of the 
world. 
Page 2, Col. 1 
Scientists of Smithsonian Institution 
to study stratigraphy of Rocky Moun- 
tains, 


_ e oJ 
Shipping 

Right of agent for ship owner to 
cancel marine insurance policy on which 
representative had paid premiums and 
which owner failed to repay, is carried 
to Supreme Court of the United States. 
(Ruby Steamship Corp. v. Johnson & 
Higgins.) 


Page 1,-Col. 2 


Page 1, Col. 4 
Continuation of report allowing three 
railroad systems in West to reduce 
freight rates, to and from California, to 
meet competition of ships. 
Page 6, Col. 1 
Commissioner Teller of Shipping 
discusses practice of solicitors 
American Lines to compete for 
business among themselvés. 
Page 2, Col. 2 | 
Chairman of Shipping Board ex- 
plains pwrpose of attempted flight by 
plane from deck of Leviathan. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
Expenditure of $12,000,000 author- 
ized for improvement to harbor at 
Montreal. 


Ye 
Silk 

World trad@ possibilities in silk dress 
goods are surveyed by Department of 
Commerce. 


Page 1, Col. 7 


Page 9, Col. 5 
Social Welfare 


American Red Cross to assist inter- 
national plans for relief work. 
Page 1, Col. 6 


Su preme Court 


Right of agent for ship owner (o 
zancel marine insurance polic, on which 
representative had paid premiums and 
which owner failed to repay, is carried 
to Supreme Court of the United States. 
(Ruby Steamship Corp v. Johnson & 
Higgins.) 

Page 1, Col. 4 
United States 


? 
oe 


Supreme Court of the 
is in recess until October 


Tariff 


Vice President of Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation opposes increased tariff on 
fluorspar. 

Page 9, Col. 4 


Taxation 


Republican leaders in Congress ex- 
pect to confer with President on legis- 
lation for tax reduction. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

See Special Index und Digest of Tar 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Textiles 


Textile trade opportunities reviewed 
in Weekly survey by Department of 
Commerce. 

Page 9, Col. 5 

Wool production in United States in 
1927 largest since 1911. 

Page 5, Col. 7 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports increase in cooperative market- 
ing of wool. 

Page 1, Col. 5 
Tobacco 

Federal Trade Commission 
hearing August 8 on cigar 
merger. 


to hold 
company 


; Page 9, Col. 7 
W ater Power 


Idaho Power Company asks right for 
transmission line in Oregon. 
Page 7, Col. 4 


Daily wool market price analysis. 
Page 5 
Wool production in United States in 
1927 largest since 1911. ; 
Page 5, Col. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports increase in cooperative market- 
ing of wool. 
1, Col. 5 
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such corporations, it 
does not exclude jurisdiction and does 
not confer or restore it, but allows it 
to remain as it is under existing law. 
The existing law applicable here is the 
quoted provision of the Act of 1923, and 
| under it the Court was without juris- 
diction. 

Much can be said in support of the 
view that the right to resort to the 
Federal Courts should be preserved to 
| corporations whose stock is owned by 
the Federal Government, but, whatever 
‘our views as to this, the question in- 
volved is clearly one for Congress and 
not for the Courts, 

Affirmed. \ 
} July 5; 1927, 
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|| Republicans Plan 
Tax Conferences 


With President 


Ex- 


pected to Discuss Legisla- 


in Congress 
lation Contemplated to 
Reduce Levies. 


[¢ ‘onttnnid from Page 1.] 


| what reduction of taxes, if any, may be 
| agreed upon by the committee for report 


to Congress, or what Congress may do 
with respect to tax reduction. 
Pending conferences with Mr. Green 
and other Congressional leaders, it was 
stated at the Executive Offices at Rapid 


City, according to advices from that city, 


| the President does not care to discuss tax 


The Preisdent feels, it was’ 
stated in his behalf, that while it is per- 
fectly proper for a President to present. 
to Congress an outline of his views on 
taxation, inasmuch as all such legisla- 


| tion must originate in the House, it would 


be preferable to receive the views of the 


| Chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
| 


mittee. 
Cut of $300,000,000 Suggested. 


Mr. Green made no statement: regard- 


| ing a contemplated visit to the summer 


White House during his recent visit to 
Washington. The Majority Leader of the 
House, Representative Tilson (Rep.), of 
New Haven, has already told the 
President that tax revision would be on 
the priority list of legislation when the> 


Conn., 


new Congress convenes if the Ways and 
Means Committee reports a bill. He ex-. 

the that tax reduction 
approximate about $300,000,000 


pressed view 


should 


| out of an approximate Treasury surplus 


and Senator Moses 
of New Hampshire, who is now. 
he orally, 
with 


(Rep.), 
in Washington, agrees, said 
reference particularly to the corporation 
tax. 

The minority leader of the House, Rep- 
of Dresden 
statec 


resentative Garrett (Dem.), 
who Washington, 
orally on June 23 that the minority mem- 
bers of the House and some others of thé 
House feel that permanent reduction 
should be made in the taxes and that the 
to whom the 


is in 


consumers of the country 
corporation tax is passed on should be 
accorded the measure of relief proposed 
in the-Garner plan of tax reduction. That 
plan, Mr. Garrett said, would reduce the 
taxes in Ahe aggregate by about $335,- 
000,000, and, he said, leave a safe bale 
ance of estimated surplus in future years, 

Representative (Dem.), of 
Uvalde, Tex., the ranking minority memes 
ber of the Ways and Means ‘Committee, 


but his plan, in 
members of the 


Garner 


is not in Washington, 
furtherance of which 
House subscribed toa petition at the 
last session of Congress, proposes re- 
duction of the corporation tax to 11 per 
cent, from the present 1312 per cent, and 
repeal of the amusement, club dues, and 
automobile taxes and the stamp tax of 
sales of produce on exchange. 


Reduction Urged In Congress. 

Tax reduction was discussed, without 
final action, in both houses of Congress 
during its last session, Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, early in the 
session, said the American people are 
more interested in taxation than in any 
other subject. He told the Senate that 
there is a popular demand that a cone 
structive tax reduction measure be writ- 
ten on the statute books “so that year 
after year the Treasury will not pile up 
a $500,000,000 surplus.” Senator Swans 
son (Dem:), of Virginia, told the Senate 
nothing would give greater stinrulus to 
business than a fair, non-partisan reduce 
tion of taxes. Senator Harrison intr, 
duced a resolution (Senate Resolution 
No. 336, 69th Congress, 2d Session), calle 
ing for a permanent tax reduction “suffice 
cient to absorb the surplus.” Other Senae 
tors, of both political parties, partici« 
pated in the debates. 

In the House, a petition was circulated , 
among the Democratic membership to 
discharge the House Committee on Ways 
and Means from further consideration of 
the Garner tax reduction bill (House Bill 
No. 14570) and to force that measure 
into the House for consideration, but the 
number—179—was nxt sufficient to bring 
it out of the committee, and all efforts 
to effect tax reduction at that session 
failed, it being stated, among other reas- 
ons, that the Treasury situation at the 
close of the fiscal year on June 30 should, 
be awaited. In both Houses some of 
those favoring delay of action at that 
time pointed to the public building pro- 
gram running up to an ultimate of ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 over a period of 
years, the preposal of a large revolving 
fund in the then pending McNary-Haugen 
bill, and other possible drafts on the 
Treasury. , 

The President, in his message to Cone 
gress, said that while he favored a 
speedy reduction of the public debt, there 
is no reason why a balance portion of 
surplus revenue should not be applied to 
a reduction of taxes and that “millions 
of individuals and corporations are mak- 
ing a direct contribution to the national 
Treasury which runs from 11% to 25 per 
cent of their income, besides a number 
of special requirements, like automobile gf 
and admission taxes.” 





